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TO THE 


* Honourable my very good Lord, 
THE 


Duke of Buckingham his Grace, 


LORD HIGH-ADMIRAL 


ENGLAND. 


Excellent Lord, 


Qs fays, A Good Name is a 


precious Ointment; and, I afſwe 


my ſelf , ſuch will Your Grace's Name 
be with Poſterity; for your Fortune and 
| Merit, both bave been Eminent ; aud You 
have planted things that are like to laft. I 
4 now publiſh my Eflays ; Which , of all 
| my other Works | have been mot. current: 

For that, as it is, they come home to 
Men, Buſineſs, and Boſoms. I have en- 
larged them both in Number and Weight ; 
A 2 10 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
fo that they are indeed a New work. 1 
thought it therefore agreeable to my A, 
feflion, and Obligation to Your Grace, to 
prefix your Name before them, bath in En: 
pliſh and Latin: For I do. concetve, that the 
Latin Volume of them, (being in the Uni- 


verſal Language) may laſt as long as | 
Books laſt. My Inftauration I dedicated 
of Henry the | 


te the King; my Hiſtory of 
Seventh (wbich I bave now alſo tranſlated 


into Latin) and my Portions of Natural 
H; to the Prince. And theſe I ded 
te Ypur Grace, being of the beſt Fruits, 
that, by the goid increaſe which God gives 
7 my Pen and Labours, I could yield. God 


Hiſtory 


cate 


ad Your Grace by the hand. 


* 


Your Graces moſt obliged 
and Faithful Seryant, 


) 


Fr. St. AL BAN 
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| ſpeaking. His Language (where he could ſpare or 


1 


Elogies on the Illuſtrious Author. 
Ben. Johnſon, in his Diſcoveries, p. 101, 


e ha in my time, one Noble Speaker 
[Lord Yerulam] who was full of in his 


ſs by a jeſt) was nobly cenforious. No Man ever 
pake more neatly, more preſtly, more weightily or 
ſuffered leſs emptineſs, leſs Idleneſs in what be uttered. 
No member of his Speech but conſiſted of his own Gra- 
ces. His Hearers could not e or look alide from 
him without loſs. He commanded where he ſpoke ; 


| and had his Judges angry and pleaſed at bis devotion. 
No Man had their affections 


s more in his power. 


fear of every man that heard him, was, leſt he ſhould 
| make an end. Audafterwards, Lord Feeter, the Cu 


cellor, a great and grave Orator, &c. But his Learn- 
ed and able, (though unfortunate) Succeſſor, [Lord 
Bacon] is he, who hath filled up all members, and per- 
formed that in our tongue, which may be compar'd or 
efer d, either to inſolent Greece or haughty Rome, In 
vort, within his view, and about his times, were alt 
the V its born, that could honour a Language or hel 
Study. Now things daily fall; Wits grow downw 
and Elogquence goes backward : So that he may be 
nam'd and ſtand as the mark and <xz3 of our Language. 

And a little after, My conceit of his Perſon was ne- 
ver increaſed toward him, by his place or honours. 
But I have and do reverence him for the greatneſs that 
was only proper to himſelf, in that he ſeem'd to me e- 
ver by his work, one of the greateſt Men, and moſt 
worthy of admiration, that had been in many Ages. 
In his Adverſ:ty 1 ever prayed, that God would give 
him ſtrength, for greatneſs he could not want. Neither. 

co 


„ 


A- Cowley, in his Poem to the Royal Soci 
| ſome Reflections upon the State of Ph 


few 
SHEETS 


Fer juch a long oppreſſed Right. 
BACON a Ef" s mgbte . 
Whom 4 wiſe King and Nature choſe 
- Lord Chancellor of both their Laws, 
A boldly undertook the inn d Pupils cauſc. 


m. 


yity, which did a Body boaſt, ; 
bus Air comdem d, and ſt alt d about, 
Like une old Giants more Gigantic Ghoſt , 
; iel of true Reaſons Light, 
— our b hr 
Nur ſuffer'd Living Men to be miſled 
E | _ 1 — 
ades it roſe, d Phantome fled; 
He broke that God which ſtood ou 
In midſt of th Orchard, and the whole did claim, 
Which with a uſcleſs Sitbe of Mood, 
And ſomething elſe not worth a name, 


Ridiculous and ſenceleſs Terrors ' ) made 
Children and ſuperſtitious Men afr aid. 
The Orchard's open 


ter | Debald the rep we gather now your fill. 
Tet would be | 
phy pl a] T : 


© Wh Good and Evil, we 
| Without the Sences aid within our ſelves would ſer; 
F 'tis Godonly who can find. 

A. Nature in bis Mind. 


| Hepreſt them wiſely the Mechanic 
Till all their juyce did in one Veſſel join, 
Fe ment into a Neuriſhment Devi 

The Thirſty Souls refreſhing Wine. 
Who tothe Life and era Piece would mate 
Muſt not from others Work a Copy take; : 
ary og from Rubens or Vandike; 
| content bemſelf to » bh; 
- | ks | 


| © Of the bleſ 


V. 
From Errors of the way, 
In 1 Predeceſſors went, 
And bie th on — did fray 


TY led ws forth at lf, 


BACON, N, be Maes 
The barren Wilderneſs 
Duarte voy hae 
Ano ts Mountains Top of bis Exalted Wit, 
it bimſelf, and ſhew'd us it. 
Ant be ed cover toone Man allow 
Time to Diſcover Worlds, and Conquer too; 
Nor can fo ſhort a Line ſufficient be 
To fathom the vaſt depths of Natures Sea - 
work be did we ought t admire, 
And were unjuſt if we ſhould more require 
From bis few ycars, divided twiæt the Exceſs 
of low AffliFion, and bigh Happineſs : 
For who on things remote can fix bis ſigbt, 
That's always m a Triumpb, or a fight * 


”Y 
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£ 
vley. 
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thoſe of the Ancients. Bur it 1A 
and labour, which Men take in finding 


love Lyes ; 


with P nor for Advantage, as with the Mercha 

but — Lyes fake. But I cannot tell. This — 
Truth is a naked and 
the Masks, and Mummer 
half fo ately and daintily as Candle-hight. Truth may 


ESSAYS. 


® %- 1. 


HAT is Truth? faid jeſting Pilate and would 
nat Hoy hr 0 IT there be 


nor again, That when it is found, it impoſeth upon 

thoughts, that doth bring Lyes in favour; but a _— 
though corrupt Love, of the Lye it ſelf. One of the la- 
ter Schools of the Grecians examinerh the matter, — . 


open Day- light, that doth not ſhew 
ies and Triumphs of the World, 


ops come to the price of a Pearl, that ſheweth beſt 
. bur it will ner,, 


B Carbuncle, 


- 


 Wand'rings, and Miſts, and Tempeſts in the Vale below: So 


8 Sir Francis Bacon? Eſſays. 

that ſheweth beſt in varied Lights. A mix- 
ture of a Lye doth ever add Doth any Man 
doubt, that if there were taken out of Mens minds vain 


Opinions, flattering Hopes, falſe Valuations, Imagina- 
tions as one would, and the hike; but it would leave the 


minds of a number of Men, poor ſhrunken things, fall 
of melancholy and indifpoſition, and unpleaſing to them- 


{lves ? One of the Fathers in greg · ſeverity called Poe- 
fie, Fimom Dem, becauſe it hileth the inati 
and yet it is but with the ſhadow of a L 
the Lye that paſſeth through the mind, 


But it is not 


the Lye that 
 finketh in, and ſettleth in it, that doth the hurt, ſuch 


as we ſpake of before. But howſoever theſe things are 
thus in Mens depraved Judgments and Affections; yet 
Truth, which only doth judge it ſelf, teacheth, that the 
Enquiry of Truth, which is the love-making, or wooing, 
of it: The know of Truth, which is the 
of it : And the belief of Truth, which is the enjoying of 
it, is the ſoveraign Good of humane Nature. The firſt 
Creature of God m the Works of the Days, was Light of 
the Senſe; the laſt was the Light of Reaſon; and his 
Sabbath-work ever ſince, is the illumination of his Spirit. 
Firſt, he breathed Light upon the face of the Matter or 
Chaos ; then he breathed Light into the face of Man; 
and ſtill he breatheth and inſpireth Light into the Face 
of his Choſen. The Poet that beaurified the that 
was otherwiſe inferiour to the reſt, ſaith yet excellent] 
well: It is a pleaſure to ſtand upon the Shore, and to 
taſt upon the Sea; a pleaſure to ſtand in the window of a 
and to ſee 2 Battel, e 

tle is compar able to the ft anding upon the vantage-ground 
3 (an Hill not to be commanded, aol whive the 
Air is always clear and ſerene:) and to ſee the Errors, and 


always that this proſpect be with Pity, and not with 
Swelling or Pride. Certainly it is Heaven Earth, 
to have a Man's mind move in Charity reff in Provi 


To 
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Of Death: 


1 


10 


paſs from 


Belly, and not upon 

doth ſo cover a Man with 
nud 7 And therefore 
when he enquired the 
ſhould be ſuch a Diſgrace, | 
Saith he, If it be well weighed, To ſay that a Man lyeth, is 
as much as to ſay, that be i 
Coward towards Men. For a Lye 
from Man. Sugely the wickedneſs and 
bdreach of Faith, cannot poſlibly be ſo highly expreſſed, 
Zs in that it ſhall be the laſt Peal, to call the Judgments 
of God upon the Generations of Men; it being fore- 
told, that when Chriſt cometh, He ſhall not fond faith 
uon the Earth. | 


- 
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IL 
Of Death. 


| MEN fear Death, as Children fear to go in the dark: 
N SD 7 is encreaſed 

| with Tales, ſo is the other. Certainly the Contemplation 
| of Death, as the Wages of Sin, and paſſage to another 
: World, is Holy and Religious; but the fear of it, as 4 
Tribute due unto Nature, is weak. Vet in religious Me- 
ditations, there is ſometimes a mixture ot Vanity and Su- 
perſtition. You ſhall read in ſome of the Friars Books 
of Aurtiſic ation, that a Man ſhould think with himfel 
ut the pain is, —— _—_— end pn 


N * Dr a” \ 
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4 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
3 a 


and diſſolved; 
leſs pain, 


Ir | 
pake only as a2 

it was well ſaid ; Pompa 
moytis mags terre pſa, and 
vulhons, red Face, | 
terrible. It i i 
paſſion | 


fl 
7 


3 


F 


2 
2, 


„ 


; Cogita quam diu eadem fareres; Mori velle, nun 
Fortis, aut Miſer, ſed etiam Faſtidioſus poteſt. A | 
Man would die, though he were neither valiant nor mi- 
ferable, only upon a wearineſs to do the ſame thing ſo 
oft over and over. It is no lefs worthy to how 
little alteration in good Spirits the a of Death | 
make. For they appear to be the ſame Men till the laſt 


Auguſtus Ceſar died in a Complement ; Livia, 
i naſtri memor, vive, & vale. Tiberius in Diſſimu- 
tion, as T acitus faich of him; Jam Tiberium Vives, 


puto, Deus fio. Galba with a Sen- 
populs Romans, holding forth his | 


It 
fan 
die 
ho! 
the 
2 
De 
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It is as natural to 


= 3 Wound or Solution of 9 is worſe than 


Of Unity in Religion. 


5 


die, as to be born; and to a little In- 
fant perhaps the one is a8 as the other. Te that 
dies in an earneſt purſuit, „ 
hot blood, who for the time ſcarce feels the hurt; 
therefore a Mind fix'd, and bent upon ſomewhat 1 
doth avert the dolours of Death. But above all, 
e it, the ſweeteſt Canticle is, Nunc dimittir. — 
2 Man hath obtained worthy Ends and Ex 
Death hath this alſo; that it openeth the Gate to good 
Fame, and extinguiſheth Envy. 
—— Extindus amabitur idem. 


III. 
Of Unity in Religion. 


Eligion being the chief band of humane Society, it is 


R a happy thing when it ſelf is well contained with- 


in the true band of Unity. The Quarrels and Diviſions 
about Religion 


were Evils unknown to the Heathen. 
The Reaſon was, becauſe the Religion of the Heathen 
conliſted rather in Rites and 
conſtant Belief. For you may imagine what kind of 
Faith theirs was, when the chief Doctors and Fathers of 
their Church were Poets. But the true God hath this 
that he is a Jealous God, and therefore his 
Worſhip and Religion will endure no Mixture or Partner. 
We ſhall therefore ſpeak a few Words the 


Ly 4 What are the Fruits thereof, what the = 
and what the Means. 
ell-plealing of God, 


The Fruits of Unity (next unto the w 


which is All in All) are two; the one towards thoſe that 


are without the Church, the other towards thoſe that are 
within. For the former; It is certain, that Hereſies and 
Schiſms are of all others the greateſt Scandals, yea, more 


R For as in the Natural 


2 corru ⸗ 


| - | 4 

6 Sir Francis Bacon: Eſſays. 
a corrupt Humour; ſo in the Spiritual. So that nothing 
doth ſo much keep Men out of the Church, and drive 
out of the Church, as a breach of Unity - And there- 
e whenſoever it cometh to that paſs, that one faith, 
Ecce in deſerto, another ſaith, Ecce in penetralibus ; that is, 
when ſome Men ſeek Chriſt in the Conventicles of He- 
reticks, and others in an outward face of a Church, that 
Voice had need continually to found in Mens Ears, Nolite 
tire, Go not out. The Doctor of the Gentiles (the pro- 
priety of whoſe vocation drew him to have a ſpecial care 
of thoſe without) faith, If an Heathen come in and bear you 
ſpeak with ſeveral Tongues, will be not ſay that you are mad ? 
And certainly it is little better, when Atheiſts and pro- 
Phane Perſons do hear of fo many diſcordant and con- 
trary Opinions in Religion; it doth avert them from the 
Church, and maketh them to fit down in the Chair of the 
Scorkers. It is but a light thing to be vouched in fo ſe- 
rĩous a matter, but yet it expreſſeth well the deformity. 
There is a Maſter of Scoſſing, that in his Catalogue of 
Books of a feigned Library, ſets down this Title of a 
Book, The Morrice-dance of Hereticks. For indeed every 
Set of them hath a divers poſture, or cringe by them- 
felves, which cannot but move deriſion in Worldings, 
_ -— _ Politicks, who are apt to contemn Holy 


As for the Fruit toward thoſe that are within. It is Peace, 
which containcrth infinite Bleſſings ; it eſtabliſheth Faith; 
zit kindleth Charity; the outward Peace of the Church 
diſtilleth into Peace of Conſcience ; and it turneth the 


Treatiſes of Afortification and Devotion. * 
Concerning the Bonds of Unity, the true placing of 
them importeth exceedingly. There appear to be two 
Extreams. For to certain Zealots all ſpeech of pacification 
is odious. Fs it peace, Jeu? What haſt thou to do with 


euer? Turn thee behind me. Peace is not the matter, hut 
Contrariwiſe certain Lacdiceans, and 


» 1 


following a Party 


uke-warm Perſons, think they may accommodate 4 


Labours of Writing and Reading of Controverſies, into 


„162 
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when the matter of the point 


Of Unity in Religion, 


of Religion by middle ways, and taking part of both, 


and witty reconcilements, as if they would makean ar 
bitrement between God and Man. But theſe extreams 
are to beavoided ; _ will be done, 1 
Chriſtians, penned by our Saviour himſelf, where in 

two croſs clauſes thereof, ſoundly and 
ed. He that is not with us, is againſt 


already ; but 

embraced more generally. 
Of this | may give only this advice, 
ſmall mode] : Men ought to take heed of rendring God's 
Church by two kinds of Controverſies: The one is. 
controverted is too 

and light, not worth the heat and ſtrifeabour it, kindled 
only by contradiction. For, as it is noted by one of 
the Fathers, Chriſt's Coat indeed had no ſeam, but the Chur. 
ches Veſture was of divers colours ;, whereupon he faith, In 
veſte varietas ſit, ſciſſura non ſit; they be two things,Unity 
and Uniformity. The other is, when the matter of the 
point controverted is great, but it is driven to an over- 
great ſubtilty and obſcurity, ſo that it becometh a thing 
rather ingenious than ſubſtantial. - A Man that is of 
judgment and underſtanding, ſhall ſometimes hear ig 
norant Men differ, and know well within himſelf, that 
thoſe which ſo differ, mean one thing, and yet they 
themſelves would never agree. And it it come fo to 
paſs, in that diſtance of judgment which is between Man 
and Man, ſhall we not think, that God above, that 
knows the heart, doth not diſcern that frail Men in 


ſome of their contradidtions intend the fame thing, and 


accepteth of both? The nature of ſuch controverſies is 
excellently expreſſed by St. Paul, in the warning and 
— ee — 

2 4 anas 


3$ 8 Francis Bacon : Eſſoy.. 
Lu vecum novitates, & oppoſitiones f, fal nominis ſcientia; 
- Nien create which are nor, and put theminto 
new terms fo fixed, as whereas the meaning ought to 
govern the term, the term in effect governeth the mean- 
jag. There be alſo two falſe Peaces, or Unities ; the 
ene, when the Peace is grounded but upon an implicite 
* for all Colours will agree in the dark: the 


other when it is pieced np upon a direct admiſſion of 
contraries in 12 ints. For Truth and 


Falſhood in ſuch things, are like the Iron and Clay in the 
toes of Nebuchadnez.zar s Image, "iy may cleave, bnt 
they will not | incor 7 FR 
Concerning the Means procurmg Unity ; Men 
beware, that in the Hire and de 4 of Religious 
Dy, \ they do not difol deface the Laws of Cha- 
rity, and of Humane Society. t 009 Woe 
Chriſtians, the Spiritual Temporal; a 

boch have their dl: ofice 3 place th maintenance 
| Religion. But we may not take up third Sword, 
which is Afabomet's Sword, or like unto it; that i 
propugre Zelgion by Wark, or by fngpinary Fender 
tions to force Con except it be in caſes of overt 
Scandal, blaſphemy, or intermixture of practice againſt 
the State; much lefsto nouriſh Seditions, to authorrze 
Conſpiracies and Rebellions, PE the Sword into the 
Peoples hands, and the like, ing to the ſubverſion 
of all Government, which is the Ordinance of God. 
For this is but to daſh the Firſt Table againſt the Second, 
and fo to conſider Men as Chriſtians, as we forget that 
they are Men. Lucretius the Poet, A 
A of Aan emron, that could endure the facrificing of 
his own Daughter, exclaimed ; 


Tamms Religio pstuit ſuadere maummn 


what would he have faid, if he had known of the Maſ- 
pere in France, or the poder Treaſon of England ' 
He yould have been r her 


"= 


e Knee. 9 
tie; ¶ Atheiſt than he was: For as the Temporal Sword is to 
nto | bedrawn with great circumſpection in —_ 
to o it is a thing monſtrous, to it into the of 
the common Let that be left unto the Anabap- 
tiſts, and other Furies. It was great blaſphemy, when 
the Devil ſaid, I will aſcend and be like the higheſt ; bur 
it is greater blaſphemy to perſonate Ged, and bring him 
in, faying, / will deſcend and be — Darkneſs ; 
And what is it better, to make the cauſe of Religicn to 
deſcend to the cruel and execrable aftions of Murdering 
Priaces, Butchery of People, and Subverſion of Stares 
and Governments ? Surely this is to bring down the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, inſtead of the likeneſs of a Dove, in the ſ 
of a Vulture or Raven; and to ſer out of the Bark of a 
Chriſtian Church, a Flag of a Hark of Pyrates and 4- 
or Therefore it is moſt neceſſary, that the Church 
by Doctrine and Decree, Princes by their and 
all Learnings both Chriſtian and Moral, as by their 
_ "Ont dodamn and ſend » Hell ray thoſe 
imons, tending to the ſupport of the ſame, 
as hath been already in good part done. Surely in Coun- 
cils concerning Peligion, that Council of the Apoſtle 
would be prefixed, a hominis non tmplet juſtitiam Dei. 
And it was a notable obſervation of a wiſe Father, and 
no leſs ingeniouſly confeſſed, That thoſe which held and 


waded pre mes, commoniy intereſſed 


. 
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IV, 
Of Revenge. 
Evenge is a kind of wild Juſtice; which the more 
Man's Nature runs to, the more ought Law to weed 
out. For as to the firſt wrong, itdoth but offend the 


Law, but the Revenge of that wrong putteth the Law 
out of Office. Certainly in taking W 


SAS FST S352 


10 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays; 
— eva Enemy; 1 „ 
ſuperior: it is a Princes part 
I am ſure, I is the Glory of « Man to paſs 
an offence. That is paſt, is gone, and i cover 
ble; and wiſe Men have A- with things pry 
ſent, and to come : therefore they do but trifle 
themſelves, that labour in paſt matters. There 1 
Man doth a wroag for the wrongs ſake, but thereby to 
n 

Therefore why ſhould I be ith a Man 
loving himſelf better than me? And if any Man 
do w out of ill nature why? yet it i 


Bryar, which prick — 4 

, 5 A. 

ſuch, as there is no law to puniſh; elſe a Man's E. 
nemy is ſtill before- hand, and it is two for one. Some 


Revenge, 
know whence it cometh : This is the more generous. For 
the delight ſeemeth to be not ſo much in doing the 


| fraltyof a Man,and the ſecurity of a God : Vere magnum 


range Fiction of the ancient Poets, 


Waves of the World. But to ſpeak 


Series resse Her 


V. 


of Adveſſty. 


was an high Speech of Seneca, (after the manner of 
the Stoicks) That the good things whieh belong to proſpers- 
fy are to be wiſhed, but the good things that belong to adver- 
ſity are to be admired Bona rerum ſecundarum optabilia, ad- 
verſarum mirabilia. Certainly, if Miracles be the com- 
mand over Nature, they appear moſt in Adver/aty. It 
is yet a higher ſpeech of his, than the other, (much too 
high for a Heathen) Jt is true — 
bere fragilitatem hominis, ſecuritatem Dei. This would have 
done better in Poeſie, where tranſcendencies are more 
allowed. And the Poets indeed have been buſie with 
it; for ĩt is in effect the thing, which is figured in that 
8 2 
to be without Myſtery; nay, to have ap- 
to the state of a Chriſtian : That Hercules, when 
e Humane Nature 
is repreſented) ſailed the length great Ocean in an E- 
then Pot or Pitcher; Lively deſcribing Chriſtian reſolution, 
that ſaĩleth in the frail Bark of the Fleſh, through the 
in a mean: The 
Vertue of ty is Tem the Vertue of Adver- 
ſity is Fortitude, which in Morals is the more heroical 
Vertue. Proſperity is the Bleſſing of the Old Teftament 
Aaverſity is the Bleſſing of the New, which carrieth the 
pexer Benedpttion, and the clearer Revelutina or Gen'y 

our. Yet even in the Old Teftament, if you liſten 
to David's you ſhall hear as many Hearſe-like 
Airs, as Carols. And the Pencil of the Holy Ghoſt 
bath laboured more in deſcribing the Aſſſictions of 
than the Felicities of Solomon, Proſperity is not without 
many fears and diſtaſtes ; and Adverſity is not without = 
comforts and hopes, We ſeein Needle-works and Em- 


brojderjes, 
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broideries, it is more: pleaſing to have a lively 


1 


upon a ſad and 4” * deed hn | 
| of the pleatare of of the Heart, by 


Certainly Vertue is like 


Son ® Mga ec ied of Polleror Willany 
for it asketh a ſtrong 


Wit and a ſtron 

: when toe trwb, ad todo. Thercor nth 
weaker fort of that are the great 
faith, Lui LE 
band and Di/fmulation of ber Son; attributing Arts or 
nn And again, whe 
Mucianus encourageth F eſpaſian to take Arms — 
telus, he faith, We riſe not againſt the pi 
of Auguſtus, nor the extream C aution or 
vs. Theſe of Arts, egen Di ; 

or Cloſeneſs, are indeed habirs — foe 
to be difti For if a Man have that x — 
of judgment. as he can diſcern, what thingsare to den 
n 24 65 and what to be ft 

and to whom, and when (which is 
wy 45 Tate,and Arts ö Life, 25 Tacitus well cal 
eth them) to him a habit of Diſffinulation is a hindranc 
and a But if a Man cannot attain to 
then it is left to him generally to be Cloſe, 
and a Diſſembler. For where a Man cannot chuſe or v 
ry in Particulars, there it is good to take the ſafeſt and 
warieſt way in general; like the going ſoftly by one that 
cannot well ſee. Certaialy the ableſt 0 . 
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many times u Secrecy by a neceſſity ; ſo 
| will be Secret, muſt be à Diſſembler in ſome 
men are too cunning, to ſuffer a man to keep an indiff 


rent carriage between both, and to be Secret 
ſwaying the balance on either fide. wi 
2 i 


but the skirts or train of Secrecy. 
ag hart, 

: That! more culpable, politi 
except it be in great and rare matters. And theekee? 
| cuſtom of Simulation (which is this laſt degree) 
is a Vice, riſing either of a natural falſeneſs or fearful- 
neſs, or of a mind that hath ſome main faults; which 
becauſe a man mult needs diſguiſe, it maketh him 


ctiſe Simulation in other things, leſt his hand ſhould be 
out of uſe. 
The 


great advantages of Simulation and Diſſimulation 
are three, Firſt, To lay aſleep oppoſition, and to ſur- 
priſe : For where a Mans intentions are publi it i 


Frs iii. 


an alarm to call up all that are againſt 


ſpeech to freedom of thought. And therefore it i 
ſhrewd Proverb of the Spaniard, Tell a 
d a Truth; as if there were no way of di 
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Of Parents and ( bildren. I5 
be alſo three diſadvantages to ſet it even. The 
a ſhew of fearfulneſs, which in any 

the feathers of round flying up to the mark. 
That it h and eth the conceits 
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in fame and opinion, Secrecy 
Diſſumulation in uſe, and a power to 
there be no remedy. 


T 
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ies have failed: 229 
They 
ſo both 


The difference in affection of Parents towards their ſe- 


veral Children, is many times unequal, and ſometimes un- 
worthy, 
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worthy, eſpecially in the Ather; as Solomon ſaith, 4 Yr 
Son . the Father, py ty rey 
; — 2 A man ſhall ſee, where there is a Houſe full of 
one or two of the eldeſt reſpected, and the 
— CE; but in the midſt, ſome that are 
as it were forgotten, who many times eſs 
the beſt. The illiberality of Parents in allowance towank 
their Children, is an harmful error, makes them baſe, «. 
quainrs them with ſhifts, makes them fort with mean 
to pen; and threore the prof is eſe when max 
ro plenty: and therefore the 1 — 2 
— 1 
purſe. 1 5 
Scboal-Aaſters, and Servants) in creating and 
an emulation between Brothers, during Childbood, whi 
many times ſorteth to diſcord when they are men, — 
diſturbeth Families. The 7talians make little difference 
between Children and Nephews, or near Kinsfolks; but 
ſs they be of the lump they care not, — Gy 
not through their own body. rann 
ture it is much a like matter, inſomuch that we 
phew ſometimes reſemblerh an Uncle, — 
more than his own Parent, as the blood happens. La 
Parents chuſe betimes the vocations and courſes they 
mean their Children ſhould take, for then they are moſt. 
flexible; and let them not too much apply themſelves; 
to the diſpoſition of their Children, as thinking they wil 
take beft to that which they have moſt mind to. It i 
true, that if the affection or aptneſs of the Children be 
extraordinary, then it is good not to croſs it: but gene- 
rally the precept is good, Optimum elige, ſuave & facil 
rliud facit conſuetudo, younger Brotbers are commonly for- 
_ ſeldom or never where the elder are dibn- 
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_ enterpriſes, either of Vertue or Miſchief. Certainly 
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it, Tea, but be bath a great char, ge of Children ; as if it were 


worſe than a Hife. For Sovldiers, I Fand the Generals 
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0f Marriage and Single Life. 


E that bath Wife and Children, hath given hoſtages 
to Fortune, for they are impediments to 


the beſt works, and of greateſt merit for the publick, 
have proceeded from the wmarried or Childleſs Men 

n 
endowed the publick. Vet it were great reaton, that 
thoſe that have Children, ſhould have greateſt care of fu- 
ture times, unto which they know they muſt tranſmit 
their deareſt pledges. Some there are, who though 


they lead a Single Life, yet their thoughts do cad with 


themſelves, and account future times impertinencies. 

Nay, there are ſome other, that acconnt Wife and Chil- 
dren but as Bills of Charges. Nay, more, there are 
ſome fooliſh rich covetous men, that take pride in ha- 
ving no Children, becauſe they may de thought ſo much 
the richer, For perhaps they have heard ſome talk, 
Such an one is 4 great rich Aan; and another except to 


an abatement to his riches. But the moſt ordinary cauſe 
of a Single Life is Liberty, eſpecially in certain ſelf- = 
ſing and humorous minds, which are fo ſenſible 

ry reſtraint, as they will go near to think their Girdles 
and Garters to be Bonds and Shackles. Unmarried men 
are beſt Friends, beſt Maſters, beſt Servants, but not al- 
ways beſt Subjects; for they are licht to run away, and 
almoſt all Fugitives are of that condition. A Hagle life 
doth well with Church-men : for Charity will hardly was 


ter the Ground, where it muſt firſt fill a Pool. It is 


indifferent for Judges and Afagiſtrates; for if they be fa- 
ole and _— bo ſhall have a Servant five. times 


£ommonly 
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in their hortatives put men in mind of their 
Wives and Children. And I think the deſpiſing of Aſar- 
age amongſt the Tits, making the vulgar Souldier 
2 baſe. Certainly Wife and Children are a kind of 
humanity ; and Single men, though they be many times 
more charitable, becauſe their means are leſs exhauſt : 
yet on the other fide, they are more cruel and hard 
hearted, (good to make ſevere Inquilitors ) becauſe their 
tenderneſs is not ſo oft called upon. Grave natures, led 
by cuſtom, and therefore conſtant, are commonly lo- 
ving Husbands; as was ſaid ot Viyſſes, Vetulam ſuam pre- 
tulat immortalitati. Chaſt Women are often prond and 
froward, as preſuming, upon the merit of their chaſtity. 
It is one of the beſt bonds both of chaſtity and obedi- 
ence in the Wife, if ſhe thinks her Hwband wiſe, which 
ſhe will never do, if ſhe find him jealow. Wives are 
young mens Miſtriſſes, Companions for middle Age, 
and old mens Nurſes; fo asa man may have a quarrel 
to marry when he will. But yet he was reputed one of 
the wile men, that made anſwer to the queſtion ; When 
a man ſhould marry ? A young man not yet, an elder man 
not at all, It is often ſeen, that bad Husbands have ve- 
ry good Ne; whether it be, that it raiſeth the price 
of their FHubands kindneſs when it comes, or that the 
Vives take a pride in their patience. But this never fails, 
if the bad Hubends where of their own chuſing, againſt ' 
their Friends conſent ; for then they will be ſure to 
make good their own folly. | 


IX. 


Of Envy. 


ERE be none of the Affectiom, which have been 
noted to faſcinate or bewicch, but Love and Envy. 
They both have vehement wiſhes, they frame them- 


ſelyes 
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Of Envy. 


ſelves readily into imaginations and ſuggeſtions; 


they come eaſily into the eye, eſpecially upon 
ſence of the objects, which are the points that 
to faſcination, if any ſuch thing there be. We ſee likes 
wiſe the Scripture calleth Envy, an evil eye; and the As 
ſtrologers call the evil influences of the Evil A. 
ſpe#s,, ſo that ſtill there ſeemerh to be acknowledged in 
the act of Envy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the Eye. 
Nay, ſome have been fo curious, as to note, that the 
times, when the ſtroke or percuſſion of on Envious Eye 
doth moſt hurt, are, when the Party envied is beheld in 
Glory or Triumph; for that ſets an edge upon Envy # 
And beſides, at ſuch times the ſpirits of the Perſon envi- 
ed do come forth moſt into the outward parts, and fo 
meet the blow. | 5 

But leaving theſe curioſities, (though not unworthy 
to be thought on in fit place ) we will handle, What 
Perſons are apt to envy others, what Perſons are moſt ſubjet# 
to be envied themſelves, and what is the difference between 
pPublick and private Envy. ] 

A man that hath no virtue in himſelf, ever envietb 
virtue in others. For mens minds willeither feed upon 
their own good, or upon others evil; and who want- 
eth the one, will prey upon the other; and who fo 
is out of hope to attain to anothers vertue, will 
ſeek to come at cven-hand by depreſſing anothers For- 
tune. 

A man that is buſie and inquiſitive, is commonly Eu- 
vicus: for to know much of other mens matters cannot 
be, becauſe all that ado may concern his eſtate; there- 


; fore it muſt needs be, that he taketh a kind of play- 


pleaſure in looking upon the fortunes of others; nei- 

— can he ot mindeth but his own buſinefs, find 

matter tor Envy: For Ez2y is a gadding paſſion, 

and walketh the Streets, and doth not = ld, Non 
eſt curioſus, quin idem ſit malt volus. | 

Men of noble Birth are noted to be exviow towards 

new Meg when they rife 4 For the diſtance is altered; 

2 A 
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and it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others come 
on, they think themſelves go buck. 

Deformed perſons, and Eunuchs, and old Men, and 
Baſtards are enviow: for he that cannot poſſibly mend 
his own caſe, will do what he can to impair anothers, 
except theſe defects light upon a very brave and heroi- 
cal nature, which thinketh to make his natural wants 
part of his honour; in that it ſhould be faid, that an 
Eunuch, or lame man, did fuch great matters, affect- 
ing the honour ofa miracle, as it was in Narſes the Eu- 
nuch, and Azeſslaus, and Tamberlanes, that were lame 
men. 


ihe ae of men that rife afher calumities. 


and misfortunes; for they are as men fallen out with 
the times, and think other mens harms a Redemption of 
their own ſufferings. 

They that deſire to excel in too many matters, out of 
levity and vain glory, are ever EFnvious; For they can- 
not want work, it being impoſſible but many in fome 
one of thoſe things ſhould ſurpaſs them ; which was the 
character of Adrian the Emperour, that mortally envied 
Poets and Painters, and Artificers in works wherein he 
had a vein to excel. 

_ Laſtly, near Kinsfolks and Fellows in Office, and 

thoſe that have been bred together, are more apt to Ex- 
their equals, when they are raifed - For it doth up- 
braid unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth at 
them, and cometh oftener into their remembrance, and 
incurreth likewiſe more into the note of others; and 
Envy ever redoubleth from ſpeech and Fame. Cains 
Envy was the more vile and malignant towards his Bro- 
ther Abel, becauſe when his Sacrifice was better accept- 
ed, there was no body to leok on. Thus much for thoſe 
that are apt to Envy. 

Concerning thoſe that are more or leſs ſubject to Envy - 
Firſt, Perſons of eminent virtue, when they are advan- 


| cect are leſs envied: For their fortune ſeemeth but due 


unto them: and no man envyeth the payment of a _ 
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Envy is as the Sun- beams, that beat hotter upon a Bank 
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but Rewards and Liberality rather. Again, Envy is e- 
ver joyned with the comparing of a man's Elb, and 
where there is no compar! no Fry; and therefore 
Kings are not envied, but by Kings. Nevertheleſs it is 
to be noted, that unworthy perſons are moſt envied at 
their firſt coming in, and afterwards overcome it bet- 
ter; whereas contrariwiſe, Perſons of worth and merit 
are moſt envied, when their fortune continueth long. 
For by that time, though their virtue be the ſame, yet 
it hath not the ſame Luſtre; for freſh men grow up that 
darken it. 

Perſons of noble blood are leſs envied in their riſing; 
for it ſeemeth but right done to their Birth. 
there ſeemeth not much added to their fortune; 


or ſteep riſing Ground, than upon a Flat. And for the 
fame reaſons, thoſe that are advanced by degrees are 
leſs envied, than thoſe that are advanced ſuddenly, and 


per ſaltum. 
Thoſe that have jo 


yned with their Honour great 
Travels, Cares or Perils, are leſs ſubject ro Exvy : For 


men think that they earn their Honours hardly, and pi» 


ty them ſometimes; and Pity ever healeth Emy: 
Wherefore you ſhall obſerve, that the more deep and 
ſober ſort of politick Perſons in their greatneſs, are e- 
ver bemoaning themſelves, what a life they lead, chant- 
ing Quanta patimur. Not that they feel it ſo, but only 
to abate the edge of Exzy. But this is to be vnderſtood 
of buſineſs that is laid upon men, and not ſuch as they 
call unto themfelves. For nothing increaſeth Funes 
more than an unneceſſary and ambitions engroſſing of 
buſineſs; and nothing doth extinguiſh Envy more, than 
for a great Perſon to preſerve all other inferior Officers 
in their full rights and preheminencies of their places: 
for by that means there be ſo many Skreens between 
him and Eu, . 

Above all, thoſe are moſt ſubject to Exvy which car - 
ry the greatneſs of their fortunes in an inſolent and 
C3 proud 
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prove manner, being never well but while they are 

wing how great they are, either by outward pomp, 
or by triumphing over all oppoſition or competition; 
whereas wiſe men will rather do Sacrifice to Fuy, in 
ſuffering themſelves ſometimes of purpoſe to be croit 
and over-born of things that do not much concern 
them. Notwithſtanding fo much is true, That the car- 
riage of greatneſs in a plain and open manner ( fo it be 
without arrogancy and vain-glory ) dorh draw leſs Fu- 
oy, than if it be in a more crafty and cunning faſhion. 
For in that courſe a man doth but diſa vou fortune, and 
feemeth to be conſcious of his own want in worth, and 
goth but teach others to Envy him. 
Laſtly, To conclude this part; As we ſaid in the be- 
ginaing, that the Act of Et) had ſomewhat in it of 
pitchcraft, fo there js no other cure of Envy but the 
cure of wicthcraft ;, and that is, to remove the Lot (as 
they call it) and to lay it upon another. For which 
the wiſer fort of great Perſons, bring in ever 
ppon the Stage ſome body upon whom to drive the Eu- 
Ty that wonld come upon themſelves; ſometimes upon 
Miniſters and Servants, fomerimes upon Colleagues and 
Aﬀociates, and the like; and for that turn there arc 
never wanting ſome Per ſons of violent and undertaking 
Natures, who, fo they may have Power and Buſineſs, 
will take it at any coft, 

Now to ſpeak of priblick Fuvy. There is yet ſome 
good in publick Favy ; whereas in private there is none. 


For publick Envy is an Oſiraciſm, that eclipſeth men when 


they grow too great. And therefore it is a bridle alſo 
do great ones, to keep them within bounds. 
This Exvy being in the Latine word Invidia, goeth 
ja the modern Languages by the name of Diſcontent- 
ment, of which we fhall ſpeak in handling Sedition, It 
is a diſeaſe in a State like to infection; for as infection 
ſprcadeth upon that which is ſound, and tainteth ir; fo 
when Envy is gotten once in a State, it traduceth even 
the delt ations thercof, and turnerh them into an ill 
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odour. And therefore there is little won by inter ming 
ling of plauſible actions. For that doth argue but a 
weakneſs and fear of Envy, which hurteth ſo much the 
more, as it is likewiſe uſual in infecbious; which if you 
fear them, you call them upon you. 

This publick Envy ſeemeth to bear chiefly 2 prin- 
cipal Officers or Miniſters, rather than upon Kings and 
Eſtates themſelves. But this is a ſure rule, that if the 

upon the Miniſters be great, when the cauſe of it 
in him is ſmall; or if the Envy be general, in a manner, 
upon all the Miniſters of an Eſtate, then the Envy 
(though hidden) is truly upon the State it c f. And 
ſo much of publick Envy or Diſcontentment, and the dif- 
ference thereof from private Envy, which was handled 
in the firſt place. 

We will add this in general, touching the Affection 
of Envy; that, of all other Affections, it isthe molt im- 
ne and continual. For of other Aﬀectioas there 
is occaſion given but now and then. And therefore it 
was well faid, Invidia feſtos dies non agit. For it is ever 
working, upon ſome or other. And it is alſo noted, that 
Love and Envy do make a man pine, which other Af- 
fections do not; becauſe they are not ſo continual. It 
is alſo the vileſt Affection, and the moſt depraved : for 
which cauſe it is the proper Attribute of the Devil,who 
is called the envious Ant, that ſoweth Tares amongſt the 
Wheat by night: as it always cometh to pas, that Envy 
worketh ſubtilly, and in the dark, and to the prejudice 


of good things, ſuch as is the ¶ heat. 
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Of Love. 
E Stage is more beholding to Love than the Life 
of Man. For, as tothe Stage, Love is even matter 


Comedies, and now and then of Tragedies: but in 
C 4 Life 
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Life it doth much miſchief, ſometimes like a Syr 
ſometimes like a Fury. You may obſerve, that amon 
-all the great and worthy perſons (whereof the Memo- 
ry remaineth, either Ancient or Recent) there is not 
one that hath been tranſported to the mad degree of 
Love: which ſhew, that great Spirits, and great Buli- 
neſs, do keep out this weak Paſſon. You muſt except 
nevertheleſs, Marcus Antonius, the half Partner of the 
Empire of Name; and Apis Claudius the Decemvir, the 
Law-giver - whereof the former was indeed a Volup- 
tuous Man, and Inordinate; but the Latter was an Au- 
ſtere and Wiſe Man. And therefore it ſeems, (though 
rarely) that Love can find entrance, not only into an 
ppen Heart, but alſo into a Heart well fortified, if 
watch be not well kept. It is a poor ſay ing of Epicuris, 
Satis magnum Alter Alteri Theatrum fuzz. As if Man, 
made for the contemplation of Heaven, and all noble 
Objects, ſhould do nothing but kucel betore a little I- 
dol, and make himſelf a Subject, though not of the 
Mouth (as Beaſts are) yet of the Eye, which was given 
him for bigher es. It is a ſtrange thing to note 
the Exceſs of this paſſion ; and how it braves the Nature 
and value of things by this, that the ſpeaking in a per- 
petual Fyperbole is comely in nothing but in Love. Nei- 
ther 15it meerly in the Fhraſe : for, whereas it hath been 
well faid, that the Arch-flatterer, with whom all che 
petty flatterers have intelligence, is a Man's felt; cer- 
Fainly, the Love is more. For there was never a proud 
Man thought to abſordly well of himſelf, as the Lover 
doth of the Perſon Loved - and therefore it was well 
faid, that it is impaſſibie to Love, and to be wife, Neither 
doth this weakneſs appcar to others only, and not to the 
Party Loved: but to the Loved moſt of all; except the 
Love be reciproque: for it is a true rule, that Love is e- 
ver rewarded, either with the reciproque, or with an 
inward and fecret Contempt. By how much the more 
men ought to beware of this Paſſion, which loſeth not 
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For whoſoever eſteemeth too much of amorous affecti- 
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the Poets Relation doth well figure them; that he that 
th Helena, quitteth the gifts of Juno and Pallas. 


on, quitteth both Riches and Wiſdom. This Paſſion hath 
his Floods in the very times of weakneſs: which are 
great Proſperity, and great Adver/ity; though this latter 
hath been leſs obſerved. Both which times kindle Laue, 
and make it more frequent, and therefore ſhew it to be 
the Child of Folly. They do beſt, who, if they can- 
not but admit Love; yet make it keep Quarter, and ſe- 
ver it wholly from their ſerious Aﬀairs and Actions of 
Life: for if it check once with Buſineſs, it troubleth 
mens Fortunes, and maketh men that they can no ways 
be true to their own Ends. I know not how, but mar- 
tial men are given to Love; I think it is but as they 
are given to Hine; for Perils commonly ask to be paid 
in Pleaſures, There is in a mans Nature a ſecret Incli- 
nation and Motion towards Love of others; which if 
it be not ſpent upen ſome one, or a few, doth natural- 
ly ſpread it ſelf towards many, and maketh men be- 
come Humane and Charitable; as it is ſeen ſometimes in 
Friars, Auuptial Love maketh Mankind ; Friendly Love 
perfette:!) it; lat wanton Love corrupteth and embaſeth it. 


_—__. 
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XI. 
Of Great Place. 


EN in Great Place are thrice Servants: Servants 

of the Soveraiga or State; Servants of Fame; and 
Servants of Buſineſs. So as they have no Freedom, ei- 
ther in their Perſons, nor in their A#ions, nor in their 
Times, It isa ſtrange deſire to ſeek Power, and to loſe 
Liberty ; or to ſeek Power over and to loſe Pow- 


er over a Mans ſelf. The Riling unto Flace is laborious; 


and by Pains men come to greater Pains; and it isſome- 


26 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
times baſe, and by R 
The Standing is Sli egreſs is either a 

or at 7 an Eclipſe, SY is a melancho- 

ly thing. Cm now /is, qui fueris, non eſſe, cur velis vive- 
re. Nay, retire men cannot when they would; nei- 
ther will they, when it were Reaſon: but are impati- 
ent of Privateneſs even in Age and Sickneſs, which 
ire the Shadow - Like old Townſmen; that will 
be {till ſitting at their Street Door, though thereby they 
offer Age to Scorn. Certainly Great Perſons had need 
to borrow other mens Opinions, to think themſelves 
happy; for if they judge by their own feeling, they 
cannot find it: but if they think wich themſelves what 


es, 
lineſs, they have no 
time to tend their Health, either of body or mind. 71; 
tur fe. In Place, there is licence to do Good and Evil, 
whereof the latter is a curſe; for in Evil, the beſt con- 
dition is not to Will, the ſecond not to Can. But Pow- 
er to do good, is the true and lawful end of aſpiring: 
for good thoughts (though God accept them,) yet to- 
wards Men are little better than good dreams, except 
they be put in Act; and that cannot be without Power 
and Place, as the Vantage and Commanding Ground. 


of Buli 


Merit and good Works is the end of mans motion; and 


Conſcience of the fame is the accompliſhment of mans 
reſt: for if a man can be partaker of God's Theater; 
he ſhall likewiſe be partaker of God's Reſt. Et conver- 
fs Deus, ut aſpiceret opera, que fecerunt manus ſue, vidit 
$02 onmig efſent bona nimis; And then the Sabbath. Ia 


der 


other men think of them, and that other men would | 


the Diſchargeof thy Place, ſer before thee the beſt Ex - 
amples; for Imitation is a Globe of Precepts, And af- |. 
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. teſt. Seek to make thy Courſe Regular, that men may 
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ter a time ſet before thee thine own Example; and ex” 
amine thy ſelf ſtrictly whether thou didſt not beſt at 
firſt, Neglect not allo the Examples of thoſe that have 
carried themſelves ill in the ſame /lace : not to fer off 
thy ſelf by taxing their memory; but to direct thy felf 
what to avoid. Reform therefore without bravery or 
ſcandal of former Times and Perſons; but yer ſet it 
down to thy ſelf, as well to create good precedats as 
to follow them. Reduce things to the firſt laſticution, 
and obſerve herein, and how they have degenerated ;z 
but yet ask Counſel of both Times, of the Ancienter 
Time what is beft, and of the Latter Time what is fit- 


know before-hand what they may expect, but be not 
too politive and peremptory; and expreſs thy ſelf well 
when thou digreſleſt from thy Rule. Preſerve the right 
of thy Place, but ſtir not queſtions of Juriſdiction ; and 
rather aſſume thy Right in Silence and de facto, than 
voice it with Claims and Challenges. Preſerve likewiſe - 
the Right of Inferior Places; and think it more Honour 
to direct in chief, than to be buſie in all. Embrace and 
invite Helps and Advices, touching the Execution of thy 
Place: and do not drive away ſuch as bring Informati- 
on, as medlers, but accept of them in good part. The 
Vices of Authority are chiefly four : Delays, Corruption, 
Roughneſs and Faction. For Delays, Give eaſie acceſs, 
Keep Times appointed, Go through with that which is 
m hand, and interlace not buſineſs but of L 
For Corruption, Not only binds thine own hands, or thy 
Servants hands from taking, but binds the hands of Sui- 
tors alſo from offering: For integrity uſed, doth the 
one; but Integrity profeſſed, and with a manifeſt dete- 
ſtation of Bribery, doth the other; and avoid not on- 
ly the Fault, but the Suſpicion. Whoſoever is found 
variable, and changeth manifeſtly, without manifeſt 
Cauſe, giveth ſuſpicion of Corruption. Therefore always 
when thou changeſt thine opinion 
ner un 


Phinly, and declare it, together 


or courſe, profeſs ic 


ich the Reaſons thaꝶ 
mos 


28 Sir Francis Bacon E.. 
move thee to rn — 
Servant, or a Favourite, i iowa no 
8 is commonly thought bur x 
By-way tocloſe Corruption. For Rowghrefs, It is a need. 
Severity breedeth Fear, but 
— Jon Reproofs from > 
ought to be grave, not taunting. As for Fa. 
is worſe than Bribery : for Bribes come but 
if Importunity, or idle Ref] 
as Soloman ſai 
> for ſuch a Man will — 
It is moſt true that was anci- 
the Man: and it ſheweth 
to the worſe : Omniun 
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conſenſu - capax Imperii, niſi imperaſſet; faith Tacitus of 
Gaba: but of ith, Salus imperantium Veſpa- 
fhanus nuit atus i Though the one was meant 


It is 
enerous Spirit, whom 
ſhonld be the place 
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a winding Stair ; and if there 

i a Mans ſelf, whilſt he is 

> and to balance hi when he is 

thy Prodeceſſor fairly and 

if thou doſt not, it isa debt will fure be 
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than exclude them when they have reaſon to look 
call Be not too ſenſible, or too remembring 
in Converſation, and private Anſwers to 
let it rather be ſaid, When be fats in Place 
Man, | 
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gone. If thou have Colleagues, 
them, and rather call them when they look not 
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Of Beldneſs. 


XII. 1 
Of Boldneſs. 


Demoſthenes, What was the chi 
anſwered, Aion; What next! : 
gain? Alion; He ſaid it that knew it beſt, and had by 
nature himſelf no advantage in that he commended. A. 
ſtrange thing, that that part of an Orator which is but 
jal, and rather the vertue of a Player, ſhould be 
igh above thoſe other noble parts of I,,. 
| alone; as if 


2 
the fooliſh part of mens minds is taken are moſt potent. 
Wonderful like is the caſe of Boldneſs in civil buſineſs : 
What firſt ? Boldneſs; What ſecond and third? Boldneſs 
— 2 Bo a Child of Ignorance and Baſeneſa, 
far inferior to other parts. But nevertheleſs it doth faſ- 
cinate and bind hand and foot, thoſe that are either 
ſhallow in judgment, or weak in courage, which are 
the greateſt part; yea, and prevaileth with wiſe men 
at weak times. Therefore we ſee it bath done Wonders 
in popular States, but with Senates and Princes lets ; 
and more, ever upon the firſt entrance of Bold Perſons 
into action, than ſoon after : for Boldneſs is an ill Keep- 
er of Promiſe. Surely, as their are Afountebants for the 
Natural Body, fo are there 4/ountebants for the Politick 
Body : Men that under-take great Cures, and perhaps 
have been luckly in two or three Experiments, but want 
the grounds of Science, and therefore cannot hold ont. 
Nay, you ſhall ſee a Bold Fellow many times do Afabo- 


met's miracle: Mabomet made the People believe, that 


he 


10 Sir Francis Bacon Eſſays. 
he would call an Hill to him; and from the top of it 
offer vp his Prayers for the obſervers of his Law. The 
aſſembled, Mabomet called the Hill to him again 
and again; and when the Hill ſtood till, he was ne- 
ver a whit abaſhed, but faid, If the Fill will not come to 
Mahomet will go to the Fill. So theſe men, 
when they have promiſed great matters, and failed moſt 
ſhamefully, yet (if the have the perfection of Boldneſs) 
they will but ſlight it over, and make a turn, and no 
more ado. Certainly to men of great judgment, Bold 
are a ſport to behold; nay, and to the V ulgar 


abſurdity be the ſubject of laughter, doubt yon not, 
bur 


of countenance; for that puts his face into a moſt 
fhrunken and wooden poſture, as needs it mult : for in 
baſhfulneſs the Spirits do a little go and come, but with 
Bold men, upon like occalion, they fand at a ſtay, like 
a Stale or Cheſs, where it is no Mate, but yet the Game 
cannot ſtir. But this laſt were fitter for a Satyr than 
for a ſerious Obiervation. This is well to be weighed, 
That Boldneſs is ever blind; for it ſeeth not dangers 
and inconveniencies; therefore it is ill in Counſel, 
ia Execetion: fo that the right uſe of Bold per- 


is, that they never command in Chief, but be Se- 


conds, and under the direction of others. For in Coun- 
ſel it is good to ſee Dangers, and in Execution not to fee. 
them, except they be very great. 


0 _ 
ſw 


XIII. 
Of Goodneſs, and Goodneſs of Nature. 


Take Goodveſs in this ſenſe, the affecting of the weal 
of Men, which is that the Greciam call Philanthropia ; 


and the Word Humgnity (as it is uſed) isa little too lighs 
to 


alſo, Boldneſs hath ſomew hat of the Ridiculous. For if 


great Boldneſs is ſeldom without ſome abſurdity, 
Eſpecially it is a ſport to fee, when a Bold Fellow is out 
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LL 


in the nature of man; infom that if it iſſue not to- 


it is ſeen in the Twrks, 


eee, end Gradk of ve. uy 


it. it, and 5 
it. Goodneſs I call the Habit, 28 


ical FVertue, Charity, and 
The deſire of power in 


by it. The inclination of Goodneſs is imprinted deeply 


wards men, it will take unto living Creatures; as 
a cruel people, who nevertheleſs 
are kind to beaſts, and give Alms to Dogs and Birds : 
Inſomuch as Susbequizs reporteth, a Chriſtian Boy in 
Confantinojle had like to have been ſtoned for gaggi 

in a a long-billed Fowl. Errors 1 | 
in this Vertue, in Goodneſs or Charity, may be committed. 
1 I A 
val niente, So good is notlung. one 
ofthe DoGors of Italy, Nicholas Machiqvel, bad the con 


indeed there was never Law, or Or id 
ſo much magnifie Goodneſs as the Chriſtian Religion 
doth: therefore to avoid the ſcandal, and danger both, 
it is good to take knowledge of the errors of an Habit 
ſo excellent. Seek the good of other men, but be not 
in bondage to their faces or fancies; for that is but fa- 
clity or ſoftneſs, which taketh an honeſt mind priſoner. 
Neither give the «Aſop's Cock a Gem, who would be 
better pleaſed and happier if he had had a Barly Corn. 
The Example of God teacheth the Leſſon truly : He 
ſendeth bis Ram, and maketh bis Sun to ſhine upon the Juſt 
and Unjuſt ; but he doth not rain Wealth, nor ſhine 
Honour and Virtues upon Men equally. — 


32 Sir Francis Bacon Eſſ«y:. 
nefirs are to be communicated with all; but pecnliar be. 
nefits with choice. And beware. how in making the 
Portraiture , thou breakeſt the Pattern; for Divinity 
maketh the love of onr ſelves the Pattern; the love of 
our Neighbours but the Portraicture. Sell all thou haft 
and give it to the poor, and follow me: but fell] not all 
thou haſt, except chou come and follow me; that is, 
except thou have a Vocation, wherein thou mayſt do as 
much good with little means as with great: for other- 
wiſe, in feeding the Streams thou drieſt the Fountain, 


right Reaſon : bat there is in ſome Men, even in Na- 
ture, a diſpoſition towards it; as on the other fide, 
there is a natural malignity. For there be that in their 
Nature do not affect the good ct others. The lighter 
fort of malignity tarneth but to roſſneſs, or froward- 
nefs, or aptneſs to oppoſe, or difficilenefs, or the like; 
but the deeper fort to envy and mcer miſchief. Such 
men in other mens calamiries, are as it were in ſea 

and are ever on the loading part; not fo good as the 
Dogs that licked L:izarus's fores, but like Flies, that are 
Mill buzzing upon any thing that is raw; Miſanthropi, 
that make it their praSice to bring men to the Bough, 
and yet have never a Tree for the purpoſe of their 
Gardens, as Timm had. Such diſpoſitions are the very 
errors of Humane Na: ure; and yet they are the fitteſt 


Timber to make great Voliticks of: like to knee-Tint- | 


ber, that is good for Ships that are ordained to be toſſed, 


but not for building Houſes, that ſhall ſtand firm. The 
parts and figns of Goodneſs are many. If a Man be gra- 
cious and courteons to Strangers, it ſhews he is a Citi- 
zen of the world; and that his heart is no Iſland cut off | 
from other Lands, but a Continenc that joyns to them. 


If he be compaſſionate towards the afflictions of others, 
it ſhews thar his heart is like the noble Tree, that is 
wounded it felf, when it gives the Balm. If he eaſily 
pardons ar remits offences, it ſhews that his mind is 


planted above Injuries, ſo that he cannot be ſhot. If he 
be | 


Neither is there only a Halit of Goodneſs directed by | 
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XIV. 
Of Nobility. 


buſineſs, upon 
ſons, it is for buſineſs-ſake, 


—— 


ree. We ſee the Switzers 


Y 

more chearful. rp and potent Nobility adderh Ma- 
jelty to a Monarch, but diminiſheth Power; and put- 
teth Life and Spicic into the People, bar preſſeth their 
Fortune. It is well when Nobles are not too great for 
Sovereignty , nor for Juſtice; and yet maintained in 
that height, as the Inſolency of Inferiours may be bro- 
ken upon them, before it come on too faſt the 
Majeſty of Kings. A — Nobility cauſeth Pover- 

ty 


— 
nn inconvenience in a State: for it is a 
pg and beſide 

D — | 


or to ſce a fair Timber Tree ſound : 
much more to behold an Ancient Noble Family which | 
bath ſtood againſt the Waves and Weathers of Time. 
For New Nobility is but the Act of Power; bur Aneb. | 
ent Nobility is the Ac of Time. Thoſe that are firſt 
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ity ; 

— ommonty 
is not induſtrious, enyieth him that is. Beſides, 
Perſons cannot gd much higher; and he that ſtandeth at a 
ard ne others rife, can hardly avoid motions of Ea- 
vy. On the other ſide, the Paſſive 

Envy, from others rowards them ; becauſe they are in 
of db, >< Certainly Kings that have able 
their Nobility, ſhall fiad eaſe in employing them, 
1 
eee adobe in ſome ſort to command. 
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xv. | 
Of Seditions and Troubles. 


erer 
Tempeſts in State; which are commonly greateſt | 
when things grow to equality; as natural Tempeſts are 
greateſt about the eEqunoGial. And as there are cer- | 

tain | 


ic f 
bles, 
rity 
of t 
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Of Seditions and Troubles: . 11 
tain hollow blaſts of Wind, and ſecret ſwellings of 85 
before a Tempeſt, ſo are there in States. * 


Ile etiam cecos inſtare Tummultus 
Sepe monet, Frandeſque & operta tumeſcere Bella. , 


Libels and Licentious Diſcourſes againſt the _ when 
they are frequent and open; and in like ſort, News 
often running up and down to the diſadvantage of 

State, and haſtily embraced, are amongſt the Signs of 
Troubles. Virgil giving the Pedigree of Fame, ſaich, She 
was Siſter to the Giants, | 


Illam Terra Parens ira irritata De 
Extremam (ut perhibent ) Ceo Enceladoque ſerorem 
Progenuit. | 


As if Fames were the Relicks of Seditions paſt ; but they 
are no leſs indeed, the Preludes of Sedztions to come. 
Howſoever he noteth it right, That Sedztious Tit 
and Seditious Fames, differ no more but as Brother at 
Siſter, Maſculine and Feminine ; eſpecially if it come to 
that, that the beſt Actions of a State, and the moſt plau- 
fible, and which ought to give greateſt contentment, 
are taken in ill ſence, and traduced: For that ſhews 
the Envy great, as Tacitzs faith, Conflata magna 
Lrnidia, ſeu bene, ſeu male, geſta premunt. Neither doth 
it follow, that becauſe theſe Fames are a ſign of Trun- 
bles, that the ſuppreſſing of them with too much ſeve- 
rity, ſhould be a Remedy of Troubles: For the deſpiſing 
of them many times checks them beſt ; and the go- 
_ — to ſtoꝑ them, doth but make a Wonder long - 

* | 

Alſo that kind of obedience which Tacitus ſpeaketh 
of is to be held ſuſpected; Erant in officio ſed tamen qui 
mallent mandata Imperantium interpretari, quam exequa 
Diſputing, Excuſing, Cavilling upon es 
Directions, nn off the 2 

| - | 
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1122 ſpark ſhall 
on fire. The Matter of Seditions is 0! 


and much Diſcontentment. 
— ſo many Votes 
er- 


Hinc Uſura apidumgque in tempore Fans, 
Ha cuſs Fl © mas we So 


This ſame multis utile 


ble ſign of a State diſpoſed 

if this Poverty and broken Eſtate in the better fort, be 
joined with a want and ia the mean the 
danger is eminent and great; the Rebellions of the 


Belly are the worſt. As for Diſcoutentments, they are in 
the Politick Body like to Humours ia the which 
to enflame. And 


preter · natural Heat, and 
let no Prince meaſure the danger of them by this, whe- 
ther they be juſt or unjuſt : For that were to 1 

e, who do often ſpurn at their 


nfo 
ter than the feeling. Dulendi modus, Timendi non item. 
Beſides, in great the ſame things that pra- 
voke the Patience, do withal make the Courage; but in 
fears it is not fo. o Nether tor 007 Piloaoor tas be 
cure becauſe t e 

er and yet no Peril hath enſued; 
as it is true, that every Vapour or Fume doth not 
r So it is nevertheleſs true, that Storms 
though they blow over divers times, yet may fall at 
laſt ? And as the Spaniſh Proverb nateth well; The Cord 


bregheth at the laſt by the weakeſt 5 Pio 


. 
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32 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
The Cauſes and Motions of Seditions are, Innovation in 
Religion, Taxes, Alteration of Laws and Cuſtoms, breaking 
ede General Oppreſſion, Advancement of unworthy 
Fer Strangers, Dearths, Disbanded Soldiers, Fact ont 
owe deſperate. And whatſoever in offending People. 
ineth and knitteth them in a Common Cauſe. 


= 


For the Remedies; there may be ſome general Preſer- 
vatives whereof we will ſpeak ; as for the juſt Cure, it 
muſt anſwer to the particular Diſeaſe, and fo be left to 
Counſel rather than Rule. 3 

The firſt Remedy or Prevention is, to remove by all 
means 


poſlible that Material Cauſe of edition, whereof 
we ſpeak; which is Want and Poverty in the Eſtate. To 
which ſerveth the Opening and well-Balancing 
of Trade, the Cheriſhing of Manufactures, the Baniſh- 
ing of Idleneſs, the Repreſſing of Waſte and Exceſs by 
Sum Laws, the Improvement and Husbanding 
of the Soil, the Regulating of Prices of Things vendi- 
ble, the Moderating of Taxes and Tributes, and the 
like. Generally it is to be foreſeen, that the Popula- 
tion of a 
by Wars) 
which ſhould maintain them. Neither is the Populati- 
on to be reckoned only by number; for a ſmaller num- 
ber that ſpend more, and earn lefs, do wear out an 
Eſtate ſooner than a greater number that live lower, 
and gather more. Therefore the multiplying of Nobi- 
lity, and other Degrees of Quality, in an over-propor- 
tion to the Common People, doth ſpeedil bring a State 
to Neceſſity ; and ſo doth likewiſe an overgrown Cler- 
gy, for they bring nothing to the Stock. And in like 
manner, when more are bred Scholars than Preferments 
can take off. 
Ic is likewiſe to be remembred, that foraſmuch as the 
increaſe of any Eſtate muſt be upon the Foreigners; 
2 whatſoever is ſomewhere gotten, is ſomewhere 
ſt.) There be but three things: which one Nation fel- 
lech unto another; the Canpmedity as Nature ——_ 
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ingdom (eſpecially if it be not mowen down ' 
not exceed the Stock of the Kingdom, 


REL. 


lency or Bravery) is a ſafe way. For he that turneth 


poſthumations. 


Of Seditions and Troubles. 35 


the Adanufatture and the Yefwe or Carriage : $0 that if 
— three Wheels go, Wealth will flow as in a Spring · 
tide. And it cometh many times to paſs, that Materi- 

am ſuperabit Opus; that the Work and Carriage is more 
worth than the Materials, and inricheth a State More: 
as is notably ſeen in the Low Country-men, who have the 
beſt Mines above ground in the World. 
Above all things good Policy is to be uſed, that the 
Treaſure and Moneys in a State be not gathered into 
few Hands. For otherwiſe a State may have a great 
Stock, and yet ſtarve. And Money is like Muck, not 
good except it be ſpread. This 32 by = 
or at the leaſt keeping a ſtreight hand 
the Devouring Trades of Uſury, Ingraſſing, great Paſtu- 
rages, and the like. 

For removing Diſcontentments, or at leaſt the 
of them, there is in every State (as we know) two Por- 
tions of Subjetts, the Nobleſs and the Commonalty, When 
one of theſe is Diſcontent, the danger is not great : for 
common people are of flow motion, if they be not ex- 
cited by the greater ſort; and the greater ſort are of 
ſmall ſtrength, except the multitude be apt and ready 
to move of themſely es. Then this is the danger, when 
the greater ſort do but wait for the troubling of the 
Waters amongſt the meaner, that then they may Sn 
themſelves. The Poets feign, that the reſt of the Gods 
would have bound Jupiter; which he hearing of, by the 
Counſel of Pallas, ſent for Briareus with his hundred 
hands, to come in to his aid. An Emblem no doubt, 
to ſhew how ſafe it is for Monarchs to make ſure of the 
good will of common people. 
To give moderate liberty for Griefs and Diſcoutent= 
ments to evaporate ( ſo it be without too great Jaſo- 


the Humours back, and maketh the Wound bleed in- 
wards, endangereth malign Ulcers, and pernicious. Im- 


94 The 
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of Epimetbem might well become Prometheus 
; for there is not a better 
inſt them. Epimethbeus, when griefs and 
ils flew abroad, at laſt ſhut the Lid, and kept Hope 
the bottom of the Veſſel. Certainly the politick 
and artificial nouriſhing and entertaining of Hopes, and 
ing Men from Hopes to Hopes, is one of the beſt 
Adgidones againſt the Poiſon of Diſcontentment:. And 
it is a certain ſign of a wiſe Government and Proceed- 
when it can hold Mens hearts by Hopes when it 
not by ſatisfaction; and when it can handle things 
ſuch manner, as no evil ſhall appear fo peremptory but 
that it hath ſome out let of He; which is the leſs hard 
to do, becauſe both particular Perſons and Factions are 
apt enough to flatter themſelves, or at leaſt to brave 
ion, that there be no 


I underſtand 
Head to be one that hath Greatneſs and _—_— 
that hath Confidence with the Diſcontented Party, 
vpon whom they turn their eyes; and that is thought 
Diſconterted in his own particular; which kind of Per- 
ſons are eicher to be won, and reconciled to the | 


—4 | 


eputation. Generally the 
and breaking of all Factious and Combinati- | 


Or at 


| 
| * 
If thoſe that hold with the proceeding of the State, be 
fall n and thoſe that are againſt | 

ire | 
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aces, gi 
bimſelf infinite hurt in that Speech, 
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Of Atheiſm. 41 


liter dictare : For it did utterly 
— Men had entertained, that he 
or other give over his Dictatorſhip, 
— that Speech, Legi 4 ſe militens 
now ems; Ap Soldiers out of Hope of the Do- 
native. Probus likewiſe by that __ — =p 
erit amplius Romano Imperio mi Speech 

— deſpeir for the Soldiers: And many the like, 
Surely Princes had need, in tender matters, and tickliſh 
times, to beware what they ſay; eſpecially in theſe 
ſhort Speeches, which fly abrœad "like Darts, and are 
thought to be hot out of their ſecret Intentions. 


Laſtly, Let Princes azaiaſt all Events not be without 
ſome great Perſon, one, or rather more, of Military 


Valour near unto them, for the r eſling of Seditions 
in their beginnings. For without there uſeth to 
de more tion in Court, upon the firſt breaking out 
of Troubles, than were fir. And the State runneth the 
danger of that, which Tacitus ſaith; Atque is babitus 
animorum fuit , ut peſſumum facinus auderent pauci pauci, plu 
res vellent, ommes paterentur. Bur let fuch Military Per- 
— aſſured, A _ =_—7 11 4 Facti- 
ous r, holding ood cor r ence with 
dee Men in the State, or elſe the Remedy is 
worſe than the Diſcalc. 


— — ——_. 
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Of Atheiſm. 


Had rather believe all the Fables in the Le 
A nd the op that this 
Frame js without a Mind. rw x 


and 
iverſal, 
therefore God never 


wrought 


42 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays: 
wrought a Miracle to convince Atheiſm, becauſe his 
ordinary Works convince it. It is that a little 
Philoſopby inclineth Man's mind to Atbeiſm, but depth 
in Philoſophy bringeth Mens minds about to Religion; 
for while the mind of Man looketh upon ſecond Cauſes 


L. 
_— 
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at 


that an Army un- 
Id have produced this order and te] ; 
without a Divine Marſhal. The Scripture faith, The Foal | 
bath ſaid in bis beart, there is no God: It is not faid, The | 
Fool bath thought in bis beart - So as he rather faith it by * 
1 Lp; * he can 
throughly believe it, or wad it. For none 
deny there is a God, but thoſe for whom it maketh that 
there were no God. It appeareth in nothing more, ! 
Atbeiſm is rather in the than in the Heart of 
than by this; That Ate willever be elt of tht 
their r 
and would be glad to be ſtrengthned by the conſent 
| others. Nay more, you ſhall have Atheiſts ſtrive to get 
Diſciples, as it fareth with other Sects. And, which is 
molt of all, you ſhall have of them that will ſuffer for 
Atheiſm and not recant ; whereas if they did truly ' 
think, that there were no ſuch thing as God, why ſhould | 
they trouble themſelves? Epicurus is charged, that he | 
did but diſſemble for his Credit's ſake, when he affirmed, | 
there were Bleſſed Natures, but ſuch as enjoyed them | 
felves, without having reſpect to the Government of the 
World; wh they ſay, he did temporize; though 
in ſecret, he 1 there was no God, Bat n 
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the latitude and extent of it. So that 


 loſophers: The Contemplative bei is rare: A Dia- 
gs, a Zion, a Lucian perhaps, 


3 = 


when he 


i 1.4 
| Of Atheiſm... ..43, 
he is traduced ; for his Words are Noble and Divine; 
Non Deos oulgi negare profanum, fed vugi Opiniones Dis 
applicare profamum. Plato could have ſaid no more: And 
although he had the confidence to deny the Adwiniſtra- 
tim, he had not the power to deny the Nature. The in- 
diam of the Weſt have names for their particular gods, 
though they have no name for Gd; as if the Heathens 
ſhould have had the names of Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, &c. 
but not the word Deus which ſhews, that even thoſe 
barbarous People have the notion, though they have not 
againſt the Atheiſt 
the very Savages take part with the very ſubtileſt Phi- 


and ſome others; and yer 
they ſeem to be more than they are: For that all that 


impugn a received Religion or Superſtition, are by the ad- 


rerſe part branded with the name of Atheiſts. But the 


great Atbeiſts indeed are Hypocrites, which are ever hand- 
ling Holy Things, but without feeling; ſo as they muſt 
needs be cauterized in the end. The Caſes of Atheiſm 
are Diviſions in Religion, if they be many: For any one 
main Drviſzon addeth Zeal to both ſides, but many Di- 
vilions introduce Atheiſin. Another is, Scandal of Prieſts, 
when it is come to that which St. Bernard faith, Now 
eſt jam dicere, ut ſacerdos - quia nec fic populus, 
ut ſacerdos, At Scoffmg in 


poprelus, Jie 
hird is, Cuſtom of 


Huy Matters, which doth by little and little deface the 
: Reverence of Religion. And laſtly, Learned Times, e- 
| ſpecially with Peace and Proſperity 
| Adverſities do more bow Mens minds to 
| that deny a God, 
Man is of kin to the Beaſts by his Body; and if he be 
not of kin to God by his Spirit; 
Creature. It deſtroys likewiſe Magnanimity, and the 


: for Troubles and 
ion, They 
certainly 


Man's Nobility : 


he is a baſe and ignoble 


rating Humane Nature: For take an example of a Dog; 
and mark what a generoſity and courage he will put 
dhe finds himfelf maintained by a Man, W) 
im is inſtead of a Col, or Ale natura Which con- 

rage 


44 Sir Francis Bacon Eſſay. 
is manifeſtly ſuch that Creature without 

co lence of a better Nature than his — 

attain. So Man, when he reſteth and aſſureth himſelf 

upon divine protection and favour, gathereth a force and 


faith, which humane Nature in it ſelf could not obtain 
Therefore as Atheiſm: is in all reſpects hateful, ſo in this 
that it depriveth humane Nature of the means to exalt 
Per- 


it ſelf above humane Frailty. As it is in particular 
ſons, fo it is in Nations. Never was there ſuch a Stat 
for imity, as Rome. Of this State hear what C5 
etro faith, Quan volumus, licet, Patres Conſcripti, nos ame. 
mas, tamen nec munero Fſpanos, nec robore Gallas, nec ca- 


* 
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T were better to have no Opinion of Gad at all, tha 
ſuch an Opinion as is unworthy of him: For the 
one is Unbelief, the other is Contumely ; and certain 


well to that purpoſe : Surely (faith he) 7 had rather 
great deal Men ſhould ſay, there was no fuch das. at eb! 
Plutarch, than that they ſhould ſay, that there was one Plu- 
tarch, that would cat bis Children as ſoon as they were born; 
ITS om. as the Contumely is; 
towards Danger is greater towards 
Ae leaves a Nan to Senſe, to Phi 
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which commonly is done, when the People is the Re 


XVIN. 


Of Travel. 
RAVEL, in the Sort, is a part of Edn- 
cation; in n of Ex He 
pin; Countrey before he hath ſome En- 


trance into the Language, AIX and not to 

Travel. That young Men Travel under ſome Tutor, or 
ve Servant, I allow well, ſo that he be ſuch a 'one 
at hath the ge, and hath been in the C 


rhings are worthy to be ſeen in the Countrey where 
they go, what Acquaintances they are to ſeek, what 
Exercifes or Diſcipline the Place yieldeth. For ele 
dung Men ſhall go hooded, and look abroad little. It 
a ſtrange thing, that in Sea-Voyages, where there 1s 
nothing ro be ſeen but Sky and Sea, Men ſhould make 
Diaries; but in Land-Travel, wherein ſo much is to be 
obſerved, for the moſt part they omir it; as if Chance 
were fitter to be regiſtred than Obſervation. Let Di- 
ries therefore be brobyht i in uſe. - The things to be ſeen 
and obſer ved are the Courts of Princes, eſpecially when 
they give Andieace to Ambaſſadors : The Courts of 
Juſtice, while they fit and hear Cauſes; and fo of Con- 
vſtories Eccleſialtick : The Churches and Monaſteries, 
with the Monuments which are therein extant : The 


the Havens and Harbors : Antiquities and Ruines: Li- 
braries, Colleges, Diſputations and Lectures, where any 
are: Shipping and Natives : Houſes and Gardens of 
State and Pleaſure near great Cities : Armories, Arſe- 


before, whereby he may be able to tell them, What 


Walls and Fortifications of Cities and Towns; and ſo 


nals, Magazines, Exchanges, Burſes, Ware-houſes ro | 
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put in mind of 


and ſuch : | 
them; yet are they not 


N 


he muſt have ſuch a Servant or Tutor as - 
the Countrey, as was likewiſe faid. Let bim carry 
with him alſo ſome Chart or Book, deſcribing the 
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* 
of Quality, reſiding in the Place whi- 
ther he removeth, that he may uſe his Favour in 
things he deſireth to ſee or know. Thus he may a- 
bridge his Travels with much profit. As for the Ac 
quaintance which is to be ſonght in Travel, that which 
| Is moſt of all e, is Acquaintance with the Se- 
— and} ex i for ſo in 
Tavelling in one Country, uck the Experience 
y. Let him alſo fee and viſit eminent 
kinds, which are of great Name abroad; that hi 
may beable to tell how the Life —_—— 
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4 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
For Quarrels, they are with Care and Diſcretion to he 
avoided : They are commonly for Miſtreſſes, Healthy, 
Place, and Words. And let a Man beware how he 
keeperh Company with Cholerick and Quarrelſome 
Perſons, dye; Soi engage him into their own Quar- 
rels. When a Traveller returneth home, let him not 
leave the Countries where he hath Travelled, altogether 
behind him, but maintain a Correſpond by Letters 
with thoſe of his Acquaintance which are of moſt worth, 
And let his Travel appear rather in his Diſcourſe, thag 
in his Apparel or Geſture ; and in his Diſcourſe let him 
be rather adviſed in his Anſwers, than forward to tell 
Stories: And let it appear, that he doth not change his 
Countrey Manners for thoſe of Foreign Parts; but only 
run ſome Flowers of that he hath learned abroad, 


the Cuſtoms of his own Countrey. 


—_—_— — 
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Ir ha miſerable State of Mind, to have few thing 
to deſire, and many things to fear, and yet that 


III 


commonly is the Caſe of Rings, who being at the high- too by 
eſt, want matter of deſire, which makes their mind} 1 N, 
more languiſhing, and have many Repreſentations of } eq 
Perils and Shadows, which makes their minds the leh far, 
clear. RD —— — which 1 
the Scripture ſpeaketh of; King's beart is inſer- “ 
fable. For, multitude of Jealoulies, and lack of ſom 85: 
ominant deſire that ſhould marſhal and put in or- ban 
Aer all the reſt, maketh any Man's heart hard to find ot Butt 
found. Hence it comes likewiſe, that Princes many Men 
times make themſelves deſire, and fet their Hearts up} 7% 
on Toys: Sometimes upon a Building, ſometimes upos * 


erecting of an Order, ſometimes upon ak 
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. ings of Dangers and Miſchi 


But this is but to try Maſteries with Fortune: and let 
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peak now of the true T of Emire; It isa 
thing rare, and hard to keep; for both Temper and 
Diſtemper conſiſt of Contraries. Bur it is one thing to 
ies, another to 1 them. The 
Apollonius to Veſpaſtan is full of excellent In- 


A wer of 


in Princes Affairs, is rather fine Deliveries, and Shift- 
when they are near. 
to keep them aloof. 


than ſolid and grounded Cov 


Men beware how they ne and ſaffer matter of 
Tronble to be prepared: for no Man can forbid the 
ſpark, nor tell whence it may come. The difficulties 
in Princes Zuſineſs are many * bat n 
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ie is oſten in their own mind. For it is com 
ton with Princes (faith Tacitus ) to will Contradictories 
E Regum wvoluntates vehementes, & inter ſe 
pebitr aria. For it is the Soleciſm of Power, to think t» 
r > and yet not endure the means. 
Kings have to deal with their Neighbours, their Mines, 
their Childrer, their Prelates big 1 Nobles, their 
Second Nobles or Gentlemen, their Merchants, their Cem 
mn, and their Mex of War. And from all theſe ariſe 
if Care and Ci be not uſed. 
Firſt, For their Neighbours : There can no 
Rule be given (the occaſions are ſo variable) fave one, 
which ever which is, that Prices do keep due 
Centinel, that none of their Neighbours do over-gron 
ſo, (by bacreafing of Territory, by imbracing of Trade, 
by Approaches, or'the like) as they become more able 
to annoy them, than they were. This is generally the 
work of ſtanding Counſels to foreſee, and to hinder it 
During that Triumvirate of Ri ; No A 


e Francis the 1ſt, King of France, and Charles the 
Emperour, there was doch a Watch that none 
If the Three could win a Palm of Ground, but the other 
Two would ſtraight-ways balance ir, either by Confe- 
deration, or if need were, by a War, and would nat 
in any wiſe rake up Peace at Intereſt. And the like wa 
done by that League, (which Guicciardine faith, was the 
Security of Raly) made between Ferdinando King of 
Naples, Lorenz ius Medices, and Ludowvicus & Poten- 
tate, the one of Florence, the other of Milan. Neither i | 
the Opinion of ſome of the School-men to be received; 
That a War cannot juſtly be made but upon a precedent Injur 
or Proyocation. For there is no queſtion; but a juſt Fear 
of an imminent Danger, though there be no Blow give, 
is a lau ful Cauſe of a War. 

For their Mies : There are cruel examples of them 
Livia is infamed for the poyſoning of her Husband: 
Rolaxana, Solyman's Wife, was the deſtruction of that te 
nowned Prince, Stan Miſtapba, and otherwiſe * 
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emring of Fathers into _— 
been ever unfortunate. 
(that we named before) was 18 fatal N, Line, 
as the Succeſſion of the Turks from Solyman until this day, 
is ſuſpected to be untrue, and of ſtrange 
2 the ſecond was thought 
d 
wardneſs, by Conſtantiaus the Great, hi 
like manner fatal to his Houſe ; for both Canſftantinus 
and Conſtance his Son died violent Deaths ; and Conſtan- 
tius his other Son did little better, who died indeed of 
Sickneſs, but after that Fulianus had taken Arms 
him, The deſtruction of Son to Phil the 
Second of Macedon, turned upon the Father, who died 
of Repentance. And many like Examples there are, 
but few or none where the Fathers had good by ſuch 
diſtruſt, exceptit were where the Sons were up in 
Arms againſt them; as was Celymus the Firſt 
Bajazet, ind the tre Sos of Hory the Sceond, King 
of England. 4 
For their Prelates : When they are prond great, 
there is alſo danger from IN as ĩt was in the times 
of Anſelmus, and Thomas Becket,  Archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury, who with their Croſiers did almoſt try it with the 
King's Sword; and yet they had to deal with ſtout and 
haughty Kings; William Rufus, Henry the Firſt, and 
Henry the Second. The danger i is not from the State, 
but where it hath a dependance of Foreign Authority; 
uh. a — Churctumen come in, and — elected, not 
collation of the King, or particu Patrons, — 
by the People. For 


Sir Francis Bacon : Eſſays. 
For their Nobles : To keep them at a diſtance it is not 

amiſs, but to 

that he defires. I have noted it in my Hiſtory 


they continued loyal — 1 not co- ope- 
rate with him in his Buſineſs, fo that in effect he was 
fain to do all things himſelf. 
r 
1 a Bod diſper may Þ 
times diſcourſe high, py oy — = 
they are a counterpoize to the hi Nobility 
= not too potent: And laſtly, being the moſt imme- 
iate in Authority with the Common People, they do 
beſt tem per popular Commotions. 

For their Aferchants : They are Vena porta; and if 
they flouriſh not, a Kingdom may have good Limbs, 
but will have empty Veins, and nouriſh little. Taxes 
and Impoſts upon them, do ſeldom good to the King's 
Revenue ; for that he wins in the Hundred, he loſeth in 
the Shire; the particular Rates being increaſed, but the 
total bulk of Trading rather decreaſed. 

For their Commons : There is little danger from them, 
except it de where the have great and potent Heads, or 
* here you meddle with the point of Religion, or their 
Cuſtoms, or means of Life. 

For their Aden of War lt is a dangerous State, where 
they live and remain in a Body, and are uſed to Dona- 
tives, whereof we fee examples in the Janizaries and 
Fretorim Bands of Rome But Trainings of Men, and 
Armiag them in ſeveral places, and under ſeveral Com- 


manders, and without Donatives, are things of De- | 


fence, and no danger. 


Princes are like to Heavenly Bodies, which cauſe good | 
or evil times; and which have much Vtneration, but no 


Ref, AllPrecepts concerning Aings, are in effect com- 
3 | prehended 
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Ln, which ſignißeth ge they 


Of (Counſel. 


HE truſt between Man and Man is the 
truſt of Giving Counſel: For in other confidences 
Men commit the parts of Life, their Lands, their Goods, 
their Child Neir ſome Affair: 
dut to ſuch as make their Counſellors, they commit 
the whole, by how much the more they are obliged to 
all faith and integrity. The wiſeſt Princes need not 
r W 55 
on to their Sufficiency, to rely upon Counſel. m- 
ſelf is not wi but hath made it one of the great 
Names of his bleſſed Son: The Counſellor ; Solomon hath 
— That in Counſel is Things will 
their firſt or ſecond agitation ; if they be not toſ- 
ſed upon the Arguments of Counſel, they will be toſſed 
upon the waves of and be full of j 
doing and undoing, like the reeling of a drunken Man. 
Solomons Son found the force of Counſel, as his Father 
faw the neceſlity of it. For the — Kingdom of 
God was firſt rent and broken by ill Coumſel; upon 
which Counſel there are ſer for inſtruction the two n_—_ 
whereby Bad Counſel is for ever beſt di 
gerte r ths fe and. lens Conf for | 
The ancient Times to ſet forth in ſigore, both the 
incorporation, and inſeparable conjunction of Counſel 
with Kings, aud the wiſe and politick uſe of Counſel by 
Kings; the one in that they fay, Jupiter did Marry 
intend that 


Suverey uty 


a9 . * 
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Sovereignty is married to Coumſel; the other in that 
which followeth, which was thus : They fay, after 
Jupiter was married to Metis, ſhe conceived by him, 
and was with Child: but Jupiter ſuflered her not to 
ſtay till ſhe brought forth, oe eat her up; whereby 
he became himſelf with Child, and was delivered of 
Pala Armed out of his Head; which monſtrous Fa- 
ble containeth a ſecret of Empire n 
make uſe of their Council of State. That firſt t ey ought 
to refer matters unto them, which 1s the firſt g- 
or impregnation ; but when they are claborate, m 
d, a ＋ ſhaped in the Womb of their — and 
and ready to be brought forth, that then 
. fi not their Counc:} to go through with the 
reſolution and as if it depended on them; 
bur take the matter . their own hands, and 
make it a to the World, that the Decrees N 
ral Dire lone (which, becauſe they come forth with 
5 — and Power, are reſembled to Pallas Armed) 
proceeded from themſelves : And not only from their 


Authority, but (the more to add reputation to themſelves) 
from the their Head and Device. 

Let us now ſpeak of the ſucondeniencies of Counſel, and 
of the Remedies. The Inconvmeniencies that have been 
noted in calling and uſing Counſel, as three: Firſt, the 
revealing of Affairs, whereby they become leſs ſecrer. 
Secondly, the weakning of the Authority of Princes, 
as if they were leſs of themſelves. Thirdly, the dan- 
ger of being unfaithfully Counſelled, and more for the 
4 of them that Cownſel, than of him that is C 
felled. For which Inconvemencies, the Doctrine of Italy, 
and practice of France in ſome Kings times, hath in- 
adore Cabinet Councils ; 2 Remedy worſe chan the 
Piſeaſe. 

As to Secrecy . Princes are not bound to communic 
all matters with all Conssſellors, but extract and 
Neither is jt neceſſary, thut he that conſulteth what he 
ſhonld do, ſhould derlana what he will do. But let 

Princes 
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ſtraction. But then it muſt be a g. 
is able to griud with a Hmd- mill; and thoſe Inward 
Counſellors had need alſo be wiſe Men, and eſpecially 
true and truſty tothe King's ends; as it was with King 
Henry the Seventh, of England, who in bis greateſt bu- 
ſineſs imparted himſelf to none, except it were to A- 


tonand Fox. 
akning of Authority: The Fable ſheweth the 
Remedy. Nay, the Majeſty of Kings is rather exalted 
than diminiſhed, when they are in the Chair of Cu- 
ſel, Neither was there ever Prince bereaved of his de- 
pendencies by his Council, except where there hath been 
either an over-greatneſs in one Coumcellor, or an over- 
— ion in divers, which are things ſoon found 

| 

For tha tot Sncormenince, that Men will Counſe with 
an Eye to themſelves : Certainly, Non inveniet fidem fia 
fer terram, is meant of the nature of Times, and not of 
all particular Perſons. There be, that are in 
faithful and fincere, and plain, and ford, not ents 
and involved: Let Princes above all draw to themſelves 


F 4 
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And on the other ſide, Counſelors ſhould not be too 
- ſpeculative into their Sovereign's Perſon. The true 
r is rather to be skill d in their 
Maſters Buſineſs, than in his Nature; for then he is 
. liketoadviſe him, and not to feed his humour. lt is 
of ſingular uſe to if they take the Opinions of 
their Caunſel, both and together. For pri- 
vate opinion is more but opinion before others is 
more reverend. In private, Men are more bold in 
their own kumours; and in confort, Men are more 
obnoxious to others humours: Therefore it is good to 
take both. 
to preſerve freedom; of the greater, rather in 
to preſerve reſpect. "It is vain for Princes to take Coun- 


wiſe concerning Perſons : for all Matters are as dead 
Images; and the life of the execution of Affairs reſteth 
. — 1222 Neither is it enough to 


conſult concerning ſecundum genera, as in an 
Idea or Mathematical Deſcription, what the kind and cha- 
rafter of the Perſon ſhou be; for the eſt errors 


are committed, and the moſt Judgment is ſhewn in the 
choice of Individuals. It was truly ſaid. 


blanch. Therefore it is good to be converſant in them, 

eſpecially the Books of Ach 
Actors upon the Stage. 
The Comeils at this day in moſt places are but fami- 
liar where matters are rather talked on than 
debated. Aud they run too ſwift to the Order or Ac 
af Counſel, It were better, that in Cauſes of weight, 
the Matter were pr opounded one day, and pot ſpoken 
tall the next day; /z note Conſilium. So was it done 
in the Commiſſion of Union between England and Scot+ 
an, which was 2 grave and orderly Aſſembly. 1 
| commend 


And of the inferior ſort, rather in private, 


Fe, concerning Matters, if they take no Counſel like- | 
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Optimi Confili- | 
aris mort; Books will ſpeak plain when Counſellors 


as themſelves have been 
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Of Dilys. 37 
commend ſet days for Petitions: for it gives both the 
Soitors more certainty for their and it frees 
the meetings for matters of —_, they may Hoe 

In choice of Committees for ripening Buſineſs 
the Comncil, it is better to chuſe indifferent Ferſons, 
than to make an Indifferency, by putting in thoſe that 
are ſtrong on both fides. I com alſo 
Commilſions ;, as for Trade, for Treaſure, for War, 
for Suits,for ſome Provinces: For where there be divers 
icular Councils, and but one Cotncil of State, (as it 
is in Spain) they are in effect no more than ſtanding 
Commuſhons ;, fave that they have greater Authority: 
Ar inform Comwncils N icular 
(as Lawyers, Sea-men, Mint-men, the 
like) be firſt heard before Commuttces, and then, as 
occaſion ſerves, before the Council. And let them not 
come in multitudes, or in a Tribunitious manner; for 
that is to clamour Councils, not to inform them. A 
long Table, and a ſquare Table, or Seats about the 
Walls, ſeem things of Form, but are things of Sub- 
ſtance; for at a long Table, a few at the upper end in 
effect ſway all the buſineſs; but in the other 
there is more uſe of the Counſellors Opinions that fit 
lower. A King, when he preſides in Council, let him 
beware how he his own Inclination too much in 
that which he pr ; for elſe Cownſellors will but 
take the wind of him, and inſtead of giving Free Coun- 
ſel, fing him a Song of Placebo. 
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XXI. 
Of Delays 


TUNE is like the Afarker, where many times 
i you can ſtay a little, the Price will fall. And 
again, it is ſometimes like 'Ss Offer, which at firſt 
oereth the Commodity at —_— 
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time 
Dangers are no 


which is hard to claf 


handle of the Bottle firſt to be re- 


preſented ber Locks in Front, and no hold talen; or at 
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apa tote the Price. For Occ. it 
the Common Verſe) turneth abald Rd 


dom, than well to 


greater Wi 
Ser 


| 


ings. 


light; and more Dan- 
Ken, chan forced them: Na 


ot 
been, 
Jes 


y, it 
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e, 


as ſome have 


ep too long a watch 
a Man watch too 
the other ſid 
on their 


fome Dangers half way, t 


near, than to ke 
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before the time ; or to teach 


„ for if 
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on, by over - early 


is another exrream The Ri 
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to ſhoot off 


Buckling 
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peneſs or Unripe- 
(as we faid) muſt ever be well 
y It is good 
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and then to Speed. For the 
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the Counſel, and Celerity in the Exe- 
things are once come to the Execu- 
to C 
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» which fly 


the motion of a Bullet in the Air 


as it out- runs the Eye. 


| ſometimes, 
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, Pretend towiſh it well, and move it hämſelf in ſuch 


of Honeſty, but in point of Ability. be- 
— 1 the Cards, and yet cannot play well: ſo 
there are ſome that are good in Can vaſſes and Factions, 
that are otherwiſe Weak Men. Again, it is one thing 
to underſtand Perſons, and another thing to under - 
ſtand Matters; for many are perfect in Mens Humours, 
that are not greatly capable of the real part of Bu- 
lines, which is the Conſtitution of one that hath ſtu- 
died Men more than Books. Such Men are fitter for 
practice than for Counſel: and they are good but in 
their own Alley, turn them to new Men, and 
have loft their Aim: Soas the old Rule to know a 
Fool from a Wiſe Man; Mitte ambos nudos ad ig notas, & 
videhis, doth ſcarce hold for them And becauſe theſe 
Cumming Men are like Haberdaſhers of ſmall Wares, it 
is not amits to ſet forth their Shop. 

It is a point of Cunning to wait him, with 
whom you ſpeak, with your Eye, as the Jeſuits give 
it in Precept: For there may be many wife Men that 
have ſecret Hearts and tranſparent Countenances. Yet 
this would be done with a demure Abaſing of your Eye 

as the Jeſuirs alſo do uſe. 

Another is, that when you haveany thing to obtain 
of preſent diſpatch, you entertain and a the Party 
with whom you deal, with fome other Di that 

I knew 
Eli- 


he be not too much awake to make Objections. 
a Councellor and Secretary, that never came to Q een 
zabeth of Englend with Bills to ſign, but he would 
ways firſt put her into ſome Diſcourſe of Eſtate, that 
gy mind the _ by 
e ſurprize may be made by moving things, 
when the Party is in haſte, and cannot ſtay to conſider 
adviſedly of that is moved. 
If a Man would croſs a Buſineſs, that he doubts ſome 
other would hanſomely and effectually move, let him 


fort as way foyl it. 
The 
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| The breaking off in the midſt of that one was 2 
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it is good 
Sare leſs weight, 


In things that a Man would not be ſeen in himſelf, 
it ĩs a point of Cuxning to borrow the name of the World, 
> tetris. or, There is 4 Speech a+ 


22 KN 
ich was muit material in the Poſt-ſcript, as 1 
295 : 

I knew another, that when he came to have 8 
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| again and ſpeak of it, 8 
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Queen 

detween themſelves, and wou 
upon the Buſineſs; and one of them faid, That to be 
a in the Declination of a was a tick- 
liſh thing, 


ſtrait cavght 


o, to make it appear from which 
of it firſt moved and began. 

e — and dart at 
others, by ing themſelves by Negatives; as to 
fay, This 1 did not As Tigellinus did towards Burrbus ; 
ter are. 

Some have in readineſs ſo many Tales and Stories, as 
there is nothing they would infinuate, but they can 
wrap it into a Tale, which ſerveth both to keep them- 
ſelves more in Guard, and carry it with more Pleaſure. 

Itisa good point of Cumming, for a Man to ſhape the 
Anſwer he would have in his own Words and Propoli- 
tions; for it makes the other Party ſtick the leſs. 

It is ſtrange, how long ſome Men will lie in wait 
peak ſomewhat they deſire to ſay, and how far about 
2 — and how many 1 will 

over to come near it; it is a thing of great Patience, 
dut yet of much Uſe. 


A ſud- 
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A ſudden, bold, and unexpected Queltion, doth ma. 
ny times ſurprize a vlan and lay him open - Like to hi 
that having changed his Name, and walked in Pals, a. 


his true Name,whereat ſtreight-ways he looked back. 
But theſe ſmall Wares, and petty points of Cumming 
are infinite ; and it were a good deed to make a Lift of 
them: For that nothing doth more hurt in a State, than 
that Cunning Men pats for Wiſe. 


But certaialy ſome there are, that know the Reſorts | 
and Falls of Bulineſs, that cannot fink into the Maiu of | 
it: Like a Houſe that hath convenient Stairs and En- 
tries, but never a fair Room. Therefore you ſhall ſee 


them find out pretty Looſes in the Conclation, but are 
no ways able to examine or debate Matters: and yet 


commonly they take advantage of their Jnabilicy, and 
would be thought Wits of direction. Some built rather 
upon the abuſing of others, and (as we now fay) P. 


ting tricks upon them; than upon the ſoundneſs of their 


own proceedings. But Solomon faith, Prudens advertit 


ad greſſus ſuos, Stultus divertit ad dolos. 
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XXMl. 
f Wiſdom for a Mars ſelf. 


A N Ant isa wiſe creature for it ſelf, but it is a ſhrewd | 
thing in an Orchard or Garden. And certain 

ſen that are great Lovers of Tbemſelves, waſte the Pub- 
lick. Divide with reaſon between Self-love and Society, | 
and be ſo true to thy Self, as thou be not falſe to others, 
Cen- 
ter of a Mans Actions, Himſelf. It is right Earth ; for 
its own Ceuter; whereas all | 


eſpecially to thy King and Country. It is a poor 


that only ſtands faſt upon 
things that have affinity with the Heavens, move upon 
the Center of another which they benefit. The reter- 

| ring 


nother ſuddenly came behind him, and called him by | 
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Of Wiſdom for « Mans Self. 

ring of all to a Mons Self, is more tolerable in 2 Sove- 
. becauſe Themſelves, are not only Them- 
ſelves, but their Good and Evil is at the Peril of thepub- 
lick Fortune. But it is a deſperate Evil in a Servant to 
a Pri or a Citizen in a Repvblick. For whatioe- 
ver Affairs paſs ſuch a Mans hands, he crooketh them 
to his own ends, which muſt needs be often Eccentrick 
to the ends of his Maſter or State : Therefore let Prin- 
ces or States chuſe ſuch Servants as have not this mark ; 
— mean their Service ſhould be made dut the 
That which maketh the effect more perni- 


cious, is, that OS loft ; it were di pro- 
"ang the Servants good, 4 — 


extream, 
things a- 
| - nog Treaſurers, Am lo 
1 hich ſer 


a Byaſs upon their Bowl, of th own petty ends and 
envies, tothe overthrow of their Maſters great and im- 
portant Affairs. And for the the Good 
which Servants receive, is after the of their own 


4 


fortune; but the Hurt they ſell for that Good, is 
the model of their Maſters Fortune. And L 
it is the nature of extream Self- Lovers, as they will 
an Houſe on fire, if it were but to roaſt their Eggs: And 
Ar 85 
t y is to pleaſe them, pro 

Themſelves ;, and for * 
good of their Affairs. 


It is the Wiſdom Rats, that will be 


the Wiſdom of the Fox, that thruſts out the Badger 
digged and made room for him. It is the Wiſdom of 
Crocodiles, that ſhed tears when they would devour. But 
that which is ſpecially to be noted, is, that choſe which 


(as Cicero of Pompey) are, Sui amanter fre rivals 


2 
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are many times unfortunate. And whereas they have 
all their time facrificed ro Themſelves, they become 
in the end Themſelves Sacrifices to the Inconſtancy of For. 
LIEN wang hey thought by their Self-Wiſdom 
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XXIV. 
Of Innovation. 
A's ware living Creatures at firſt are ill ſha- | 
„ ſo are all Pmovati 
Time. Yer notwithſtanding, as thoſe that firſt bring 


Honour into their Family, are commonly more wor- 
thy than moſt that ſucreed: So the firſt Precedent (if it 
be good) is ſeldom attained by imitation. For ill to 
Maas nature, as it ſtands perverted, hath a natural mo- 
tion, ſtrongeſt in continuance: But Good as a forced 
motion, ſtrongeſt at firſt. Surely every Medicine is an 
Imoyation;, and he that will not apply new Remedies, | 
muſt expect new Exils: for Time is the greateſt mus 
ter. And if Time of courſe alter things to the worſe, 
and Wiſdom and Counſel ſhall not alter them to the 
better, what ſtall be the end? It is true, that what is 
ſertled by Cuſtom, though it be not good, yet at leaſt it 
is fit. And thoſe things which have long gone together 
are as it were confederate within themſelves, 
new things piece not fo well : But though they help by 
their urilicy, yet, they trouble by their Inconformity. 
they are like Strangers, more admired, and leſs 
favoured. All this is true, if Time ſtood till ; which | 
contrariwiſe moveth ſo round, that a froward retenti- 
on of Cuſtom is as turbulent a thing, as an Imovation : | 
and they that reverence too much Times, are but a | 
ſcorn to the new. It were good therefore, that Men | 
in their Innovations would follow the example of Time 
| - _- 


which are the births 
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Of Diſpatch. - — 
it elf; which indeed hmovateth greatly, but quietly; 


degrees, Cres to be perecived: for otherwiſe 
er is new, is unlooked for; and ever it mends 


and 
what 
ſome, and pairs other: And he that is holpen, takes 
it for a Fortune, and thanks*the Time; and he that 1s 
for a Wrong, and imputeth it to the Author. It 
is good alſo, not to try Experiments in Stat.s, except 
the neceſſity he urgent, or the utility be evident; and 
well to beware, that it be the Reformation that draw- 
eth on the Change, and not the defire of Change that 
pretendeth the Reformation. And laſtly, that the 
Novelty, though it be not rejected, yet be held for a 
ſuſpect: And as the Scripture faith, That we mate 4 
ſtand upon the ancient way, and then look about us, and diſ- 
cover what is the ſtreight and right way, and ſo to walk 


m it. 
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XXV. 
_ Of Diſpatch. 


EfeGed Diſpatch is one of the moſt dangerous 

ro Buſineſs that can be. It is like that wh 

the Phyſicians call Pre-digeſtion,or Haſty Digeſtion, which 
is ſure to fill the Body full of Crudiries, - and ſecret ſeeds 
of Diſeaſes. Therefore meaſure not Diſpatch by the 
times of fitting, but by the advancement of the Buſi- 
neſs. And as in Races, it is not the large ſtride, or 
bigh Lift that makes the Speed; ſo in Buſineſs, the 
keeping cloſe to the Matter, and not taking of it too 


much at once, procureth Diſpatch. It is the care of 


only to come off ſpeedily for the time, or to con- 
trive ſome falſe Periods of Buſineſs, becauſe they may 


ſeem Men of Diſpatch. But it is one thing to abbreviate by 


contracting, another by cutting off; and Buln-'5 ſo hand- 
at ſeveral firtings or meetings, geeti commonly 
F back- 
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ard or forward in an unſteady manner. I knew 
2 Wiſe Max, that had it for a by-word, when he faw 
- Men haſten to a Concluſion ; Stay 4 little, that we may 
make an end the ſooner. An q 

On the other ſide, True Di is a rich thing. For 
Time is the meaſure of Buſi as Money is of Wares, 
and Buſineſs is bought at a dear hand, where there is 
fmall Diſpatch. The Spartans and Spaniards have been 
noted to be of ſmall Diſpatch, XMivenga la Muerte de 
Let my death come from Spain, for then it will 
be fore to be long in coming. 

| Give good hearing to thoſe that give the firſt Infor- 
mation in Buſineſs; and rather direct them in the be- 
ginning, than interrupt them in the continuance of 
their Speeches: for he that is put out of his own order, 
will go forward and backward, 
while he waits upon his Memory, than he could have 
been, if he had gone on in his own courſe. But ſome- 
times it is ſeen, that the Moderator is more trouble- 
ſome than the Actor. 


Rerations are commonly loſs of Time, but there is no 


ſuch gain of Time, as to iterate often the State of the 
Queſtion; tor it chaſeth away many a trivolousSpeech as 
it is coming forth. Long and curious 8 are as 


fit for Diſpatch, as a Robe or a Mantle with a long train 


is for a Race. 


Prefaces and Paſſages, and Ex 


cuſations, and other 


Speeches of reference to the Perſon, are great waſters 


of time; and though they ſeem to proceed of modeſty, 
they are bravery. Yet beware of being too material, 
when there is any impediment or obſtruction in Mens 
_ Wills; for pre-occupation of mind ever requireth pre- 
face of Speech, like a fomentation to make the unguent 
enter. 


Above all things, Order, and Diſtribution, and Sing- 
ling ot t of Pa ts, is the life of Diſpatrh : ſo as the Din- 


liatiam be not too ſabtle; for he that doth not divide, 


will acycr enter well into buſineſs : and he * 


and more tedious 
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deth too much will never come out of it clearly. To 
chuſe time, is to fave time, and art unſeajfonable 
motion is but beating the Air. There be three parts 
of Buſineſs; the Preparation, the Debate or Examinati 
and the Perfection; whereof if you look for Di 
let the middle only be the work of many, and the firſt 
and laſt the work of few. The proceeding upon ſome- 
what conceived in writing, doth for the molt part fa- 
cilitate Diſpatch + For though it ſhould be wholly re- 
ected, yet that Negative is more of directi- 
on, than an /1d-ſinite ; as Aſhes are more generative than 
Duſt. 
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XXVI. 

Of ſeeming Wiſe. 
hath been an Opinion, that the French are wiſer 
than they ſeem, and the Spaniards ſeem wiſer than 
they are. But howſoever it be between Nations, cer- 
tainly it is fo between Man and Man. For as the . 
poftle faith of Godlineſs, having a ſhew of Godlineſs, but 
denying the Power thereof; ſo certainly there are in points 
of witdom and ſufficiency, that to do nothing or little 
very folemnly ; Alagno conatu nugas. It is a ridiculous 
thing, and fit for a Satyr, to Perſons of Judgment, to 
ſee what ſhifts theſe Formaliſts have, and whet pro- 
ſpectives to make Super ſicies to ſeem Body, that hath 
depti and bulk. Some are fo clofe reſerved, as they 
will not ſhew their Wares, but by a dark light; and 
kem always to keep back ſomewhat: Ant when they 
know within themſelves, they ſpeak of tht they do 
not well know, would nevertheleſs feem to others; to 
ow of that which they may not well ſpeak. Some 
help themſelves with Countenence and Ceſture, and 
cr 2 are 


"A 
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are wiſe by Signs; as Cicero faith of Piſo, that when he 
anſwered he fetched one of his Brows up to his 
Forehead, bent the other down to his Chin: Re- 
2255 K altero ad Frontem ſublato, altero ad Mentum de- 
o ſupercilio, crudelitatem tibi non placere. Some think 
r it, by ſpeaking a great Word, and being per- 
A, by go on, and take by admittance that 
which they cannot make good. Some whatſoever is 
beyond their reach, will ſeem to deſpiſe or make light 
of ir, as impertinent or curious, and fo will have their 
Ignorance ſeem Judgment. Some are never without a 
difference, and commonly Yang Men with a ſub- 
tilty, blanch the matter; of whom A. Gellius faith, Ho- 
mine m delirum qui verborum minutiis rerum frangit pondera. 
Of which kind alſo Plato in his Protagoras bringerk | in 
Prodicus in ſcorn, and maketh him make a 8 that 
conliſteth of diſtinctions from the 
Generally ſuch Men in all deliberations find eaſe to be 
of the Negative ſide, and affect a credit to object and 
foretel difficulties : For when Propoſitions are denied, 
there is an end of them; but it por of Wilton 
IIA ILL of Wi is 
bane of Buſineſs. To conclud I 

ing Merchant, or inward Beggar, 
— the. credit of their Wealth, 
Perfons have to maintain the credit of their Suffcienc. 
Seeming Wiſe Men may make ſhift RE 
let no Man chuſe them for employment; 


you were better take for bulineſs a Man LY 
ard, than over. formal. | 


beginning to the end. 
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XXVII. 


Of Friendſhip. 


T had bcen hard for him that ſpake ir, to have put 
more truth and untruth together in few words, than 
in that Speech, I haſoe ver is delighted in Solitude, is either 
a wild Beaſt, or a Cod. For it is moſt true, that a na- 
tural and fecret hatred, and averfation towards Society 
in any Man, hath ſomewhat of the Savage Bealt ; but 
it is moſt untrue, that it ſhould have any Character at 
all of the Div ine Nature, except it proceed not ont of 
a pleaſure in S-litude, but out of a love and deſire to 
eſter a Mans ſelf for a higher Converſation ; ſuch 
as is found to have been falfly and feignedly in ſome of 
the Heathen, as Epimenides the Candian, Numa the Ro- 
man, Empedocles the Sicilian, and Apollonius of Hans; 
and truly and really in divers of the ancient Hermits 
and Holy Fathers of the Church. But little do Men 
ive what Solitude is, and how far it extendeth : 
a Crown is not Company, and Faces are but a 
Gallery of Pictures, and Talk bat a Thinking Cymbal, 
where there is no Love. The Latine Adage meetet 
with a little, Magna Civitas, magna ſolitude; becauſe 
in a great Town Friends are ſcattered, ſo that there is 
not that fellowſhip, for the moſt which is in lefs 
Neighbourhoods, But we may go farther, and affirm 
truly, that is a meer and miſerable Solitude to 
want Friends, without which the World is but a Wil- 
derneſs: And even in this Senſe alſo of Solitude, who- 
foever in the Frame of his Nature and Affections is 
unfit for Friendſhip, he taketh it of the Beaſt, and not 
from Humanity. | 
A Principal Fruit of Friendſhip is, the Eaſe and Dif. 
charge of the Fulneſs and Swellings of the Heart, which 
Paſſions of all kinds do cauſe _ induce, We know 
3 il 
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Diſeaſes of Stoppings and Suffocations are the moſt dan- 
gerous in the Body, and it is not much otherwiſe in 

find : Yon may take Særza to open the Liver, Steel 
to open the Spleen, Flower of Sulphur for the 
Caſtoreum for the Brain ; but no Receipt openeth the 
Heart, but a true Friend, to whom you may impart 
Griefs, Joys, Fears, Hopes, Suſpicions, Counſels, and 
wharſoever heth upon the Heart to oppreſs it, in a kind 
of Civil Shrift or Confeſſion. 

It is a ſtrange thing to obſerve, how high a Rate 
great Kings and Monarchs do ſet upon this Fruit of 
Friendſhip whereof we ſpeak ;, ſo great, as they purchaſe 
it many times at the hazard of their own Safety and 
Greatneſs. For Princes, in regard of the Diſtance of 
their Fortune from that of their Subjects and Servants, 
cannot gather this Fruit, except (to make themſelves, 
capable thereof) they raiſe ſome Perſons to be, as it 
_ Companions, and almoſt Equals to themſelves, 
which many times ſorteth to Inconvenience. The ma- 
dern Languages give unto ſuch Perſons the Name of 
Favourites or Privadoes, as if it were matter of Grace or 
Converfation. But the Roman Name attaineth the true 
Uſe and Cauſe thereof, naming them Participes Cura- 
rum; for it is that which tieth the knot, And we fee 
inly that this hath been done, not by weak and paſ- 


e 2 * 


e Princes only, but by the Wiſeſt, and moſt Po- 


litick that ever reigned: who have oftentimes joyned to 


themſelves ſome of their Servants, whom both them- 
ſelves have called Friends, and allowed*others likewiſe 


to call them in the ſame manner, uſing the word which is 


received between Private Men. 
T. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raiſed Pompey 
"afrer ſurnamed the Great) to that Height, that Pompey 


vaunred himſelf for Sylla's Over- match: For when he 


purſuit of Sylla, and that Syd did a little reſent 


xherear, and began to ſpeak great, Pompey turned upog 
bi again, and in ef? bd dig be Per; For th 
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2 than the Sun-ſetting. 


Julius, Decius that Intereſt, 2 
N n 
after his Nephew. 


2 this was the Man that had Power 
with him, to draw him forth to his Death. For when 
Ceſar would have diſcharged the Senate, in regard of 
ſome ill preſages, and eſpecially a Dream of C 
This Man lifted bim gently by the Arm out of his 
Chair, telling him, he hoped he would not diſmiſs the 
Senate, till his Wire had dreamed a better Dream. And 
it ſeemeth his favour was ſo great, as -h, ñ in a Let- 
ter which is recited Verbatim in one of Cicero's Philippi- 
25 called him Fenefica, II iteb; as if he had enchanted 
. Auguſtus raiſed Aprippa 0 though of mean Birth) 
A that Heighth, as when he conſulted with Arenas 
about the Marriage of his Daughter Julia, Macenas 
took the Liberty to tell him, That be muſt either marry 
kw, to Agrippa, or tate away his Lafe;, there was 

be had made bim ſo great. With Tiberius 
Ceſar, "x. 6K had aſcended to that Heighth, as they 
two were termed and reckoned as a amy of Friends. Ti- 
bers in a Letter to him, faith, Hac pro Amicitia noſira 
non occultavi ;, and the whole Senate dedicated an Altar 
to Friend, as to a Goddeſs, in reſpect of the great 

Friendſhip detween them too. The like or 
more was between Septimius Severus and Plantianus ;, for 
he forced his eldeſt Son to marry the Daughter of Plane 
ties, and would maintain Plantianus in doing affronts 
to his Son, and did write alſo in a Letter to the Senate 
theſe words; I love the Man ſo well, as Iwiſh be may over- 
bye me. Now if theſe Princes had been asa Trajan, or 
a Marcus Aurelius, a Man might have thou that this 
had proceeded of an 2 goodneſs of Nature 
but being Men ſo wiſe, of ſuch 1 and ſeverity 
Mind, and ſo extream Lana themſelves, as all theſe 
vere; it proveth moſt plainly, that they found their 
own. Felicity (though as great as ever happened to Mar- 
tl Man) but as an half Piece, except they might _—_ 
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Friend to make it Entire; and yet, u hich is more, they 
were Princes that had Wives, Sons, Nephews, and yet 
all theſe could not ſupply the Comfort of Friend ip. 

It is not to be forgotten, what Commines obſerveth of 
bis Maſter, Duke Charles the Hardy; namely, That he 
would communicate his Secrets with none; and leaft 
of all thoſe Secrets which troubled him molt. Where- 
upon he goeth on, and faith, that towards his latter 
time; That cloſeneſs did mparr, and à little periſh bis un- 
derſtkanding. Surely, Commines might have made the 
ſame judgment alfo, if it had pleaſed him, of his ſe- 
cond Maſter, Lenis the Eleventh, whoſe Cloſeneſs 


is dark, but true. Cor xe edito, Eat not the Hart. Ter- 


tainly if a Man would giveit a hard Phraſe, thoſe that 


want Friends to open themſelves unto, are Cannibals 
of their own Heart. But one thivg is moſt admirable, 


doubleth Joys, and cutteth Griefs in Halfs; for there is 
no Man that imparteth his Joys to his Friend, but he 
Joyetb the more; and no Man that imparteth his Griefs 
to his Friend, but he grieveth the leſs. So that it is in 


the Good and Benefit of Nature; but yet without bring- 
ing in the Aid of Alchymiſts, there is a manifeſt Image of 


this in the ordinary courſe of Nature: For in Bodies 
Pyjon ſtrengthenerh and cheriſheth any natural Action, 


and on the other ſide, weakneth and dulleth any vio- 
lent Impreſſion ; and even fo it is of Minds. 


The fecond Fruit of Friendſtip is Healthful and Sove- 
reign for the Underſtanding, as the firſt is for the Affecti- 
ans: for Friendſhip makerh indeed a fair Day in the # | 
ons from Storm and Tempeſts; but it maketh Day- 
ſelein the Fele from Temps, but it maketh Dep 
MY 2 | | "y > 
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was indeed his I ormentor. The Parable of Pythagoras 


(wherewith I will conclude this firſt Fruit of Friend- 
'p,) which is, That this Communicating of a Maus 
Self to a Friend, works twocontrary effects; for it tre- 


truth an Operation upon a Man's Mind of like vertue, 
as the Mchimiſts uſe to attribute to their Stone for Mans 
Body, that it worketh all contrary effects, but ſtill tio 
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bt in the Underſtanding out of Darkneſs and Confuſion 
k Thoughts. Neither is this to be vnder ſtocd only of 
Faithful Counſel which a Man receiveth from his 
Friend : but before you come to that, certain it is, that 
whoſoever hath his Mind fraught with many Thoughts, 
his Wits and Underſtanding, do Clrifie and break up 
in the Communicating, and Diſcourkng, with another; 
he rofſeth his Thoughts more cafily, he marſtalleth 
them more orderly, he ſeeth how they look when they 
are turned into Words. Finally, he waxeth wiſer than 
Himſelf ; and that more by an hours Diſcourſe, than 
by a days Meditation. It was well faid by Themiſtcchs 
to the King of Feria, That Serch was like Cloth of Arras 
opened and ptet alroad ;, whereby the Imagery doth appear in 
Figure, whereas in Thoughts tien lie lest as in Facts, Nei- 
ther is this ſecond Fruit of Friendſlip, in opening the 
Underſtanding, reſtrained only to ſuch Fricrds as are able 
to give a Man Counſel; (they indeed are beſt) but e- 
ven without that a Man learneth of himfelf, and bring- 
eth his own Thoughts to Light, and whettcth his Wits 
as againſt a Stone, which irs ſelf cuts not. In a Word, 
a Man were better relate himſelf to a Statre or Picture, 
than to ſuffer his Thoughts to paſs in ſmother, | 

And now to make this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhi 
compleat, that other Point which lieth open, and fal- 
leth within Vulgar Obſervation, which is Faithful Cum. 
ſel from a Friend Heraclitus faith well in one of his 
Enigma's; Dry Light is ever the beſt. And certain it j 
that the Light that a Man receiveth by Counſel from a- 
nother, is drĩer and purer than that which cometh from 
his own U ing and Judgment, which is ever in: 
fuſed and drenched in his Afections and Cuſtoms, ſo as 
there is as much difference between the Counſel that a 
Friend giveth, and that a Man giveth himſelf, as there 
is betweer the Counſel of a Friend, and of a Flatterer ; 
for there is no fuch Flatterer as in a Man's Self; and 
there is no ſuch remedy againſt Flattery of a Man's 


is cke liberty of a Friend. Conſe] js of two ſorts; the 
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one Manners, the other concerning 
For reg Fe beſt we "> Hs 
in is the faithful Admonition of yr] 
— dad too piercing 

Books of Morality, is a little Flat and Dead. Obſer- 
ving our Faults in others, is ſometimes un for 
our caſe. But the beſt Receipt (belt, I fay) to work, 
and beſt to take, is the Admonition of a Friend. It isa 


The 
a Man's felf to a ſtrict account is a Medicine 


ſtrange ng to behold, what groſs Errors, and ex- 


ties many (eſpecially of the . ſort) 
5 66 commit, for want of a Friend to tell them of them, 
to the great damage both of their Fame and Fortune: 
for, as St. James faith, they were as Men that look ſome- 
times into a Glaſs, and preſently forget their own ſhape and 
favour. As for Buſmeſs, a 22 think, if he will, 


that two Eyes fee no more than one, or that a Game- 
ſter ſeeth always more than a locker on; or thata 
Man in Anger is as wiſe as he that hath ſaid over the | 
four and twenty Letters; or that Mnsket may be ſhot | 


off as well upon the Arm, as upon a Reſt; aad fuch 
other fond and high Imaginations, to think himſelf All 
in AN. Butwhen all is done, the help of 


asking Coun 
ther buſine 


in one buſineſs of one 


Counſelled; for ir is a rare thing, except it be from a 
pet fect and entire Friend, to have Counſel given, but ſuch 


hath that giveth ir. The other that he ſhall have Counſel 


and mixt ; partly of — andoa rtly of remedy : even 


28 if you would call a Phyſician, fk thought good for | 
the cure of the Diſeaſe you complain of, but is unac- 


quaaeed with your Body; and therefore may put you 


the Mind | 


and corroſive. Reading good 


Counſel 

is that which ſetteth Buſineſs ftreigh t; and if any Man | 
think that he will take Counſel, but it ſhall be by pieces, 
Man, and in ano- | 
of another Man; it is well, (that is to ſay, 
better perhaps than if de ask d none at all) but he run- 
neth two dangers; one, that he ſhall not faithfully be 


25 ſhall be bowed and crooked to ſome ends, which be 
given, bortfal and unſafe, (though wit 1 meaning) 
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in a way for Cure, but overthroweth your 
Health in ſome other kind, and ſo cure the Diſeaſe, 
and kill the Patient. But a Friend that is wholly ac- 

ed with a Man's Eſtate, will beware by furthering 
any preſent Zu/meſs, how he daſheth upon other Incan- 
yenience; and therefore reſts not upon ſcattered Counſels, 
for they will rather diſtract and miſ-lead, than ſettle 
and direct. 

After theie two noble Fruits of Friendſhip, (Peace i in 
the Afecti ns, and Support of the Judgment) followeth the 
laſt Frvit which is le the Pomegranate, full of many 
kernels; I mean Aid, and Bearing a part in all Adi 
anc. Occ. %s. Here the beſt way to repreſent to the 
lit: the manifold uſe of Friendſhip, is to caſt and ſee, how 
many things there are, which a Man cannot do him- 
ſelf; and then ic will appear, that it was a ſparing 
Speech of the Ancients, to fay, That à Friend is another 
bunſelf; for that a Friend is far more than himſelf. 
Men have their time, and die many times in defireof 
ſome things, which they principally taketo beart ; The 
beſtowing of a Child, the finiſhing of a Work, or the 
like. if a Man _ a true Friend, = may reſt almoſt 
ſecure, that the care of thoſe things will continue after 
him: So that a Man hath as it were two Lives in his 
delires. A Man bath a Body, and that Body is con- 
fined to a place ; but where Friendſhp is, all Offices of 
Life are as it were granted to him and his Deputy ; for 
he may exerciſe them by his Friend. How many things 
are there, which a Man cannot, with any face or com- 
lineſs, ſay or do himſelf? A Man can ſcarce alledge 
his own merits with modeſty, much leſs extol them: 
A Man cannot ſometimes brook to ſupplicate or beg; 
aud a number of the like. But all theſe things are grace- 

ful in a Friend's Mouth, which are bluſhing in a Man's 
- So again, a Man's Perſon hath many proper 

Which he cannot put off. A Man cannot 
qr fog but as a Father; to his Wife but as 
2 Husband ; to his Enemy, but vpon terms. Whereas a 


Friend 
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Friend U the caſe ires and it ſort- 
a wi hs Perſon : Bur 10: enmmerate the: 1s 


were endleſs: I have given the Rule, where a Man ? 
cannot fitly play his own part: If he have not a Friend, | 


ad 


he may quit the Stage. 
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Of Expence, 


IC HES are for ſpending, and ſpending for Ho- 
nour and good Actions: Therefore Extraordinary = 
Expence muſt be limited by the worth of the occaſion. | 
For _—_ — L be as well for a Man's Coun- * 
try, as for the Xi of Heaven, but Ordmary Expence | 
ought to be limited by a Man's Eſtate, and governed 
with fuch regard, as it be within his compaſs, and not | 
ſubje& to deceit and abuſe of Servants, and ordered to 
the beſt ſhew, that the Bills may be leſs than the Eſti- 
mation abroad. Certainly, if a Man will keep but of 
even hand, his Ordinary Expences ought to be but to the 
half his Reccipts: And if he thinkto wax Rich, but to 
the third part. It is no baſeneſs for the greateſt to de- 
ſcend and look into their own Eſtate. Some forbear it, 
not upon negligence alone, but doubring to bring them- 
ſelves into melancholy, in reſpect they ſhill find it 
broken; but Wounds cannot be cured without ſearch- 
ing. He that cannot look into his own Eſtate at all, 
had need both chuſe well thoſe whom he employeth, | 
and change them oftner; for new are more timerous, 
and leſs ſubtle. He that can look into his Eſtate but 
ſeldo n, it behoveth him to turn all to certainty. A 
Man had need, if he be plentiful in ſome kind of Ex- | 
pence, to be as ſaving again in ſome other - As if he be 


plentiful in Diet, to be ſaving in Apparel - If he be 
plentiful ia the to be ſaving in the Stable, and 


the like. For he that is plentiful in Expenccs FRE 
N wil 
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will hardly be ed from decay. In clearing of ® 
Man's Eſtate, he may as well hurt himſelf, in being 
too ſudden, as in letting it run on too long. For haſty 

ing is commonly as diſad vantageous as Intereſt. 
Beſides, he that clears at once will relapſe; for fin- 
ding himſelf out of 1 he will revert to his 
Cuſtoms : But he that by induceth 
2 habit of frugality, and gaineth as well upon his 
Mind as upon his Eſtate. Certainly, who hath a State 
to repair, may not deſpiſe ſmall things: And com- 
monly it is leſs diſhonourable to abridge petty Charges, 
than to ſtoop to petty Getting: A Man ought warily 
to begin Charges, which once begun will continue ; but 
in matters that return not, he may be more magniſi- 
cent. 


XXIX. 
Of the te Greameſt of Kingdoms 


and Eſtates. 


Speech of Themiſtocles the Athenian, which was 
haughty and arrogant, in taking fo much to him- 
had been a grave and wiſe Obſer vation and Cen- 
ſure, applyed at large to others, Deſired at a Feaſt 
to touch a Lute, be ſaĩd, He could not fiddle, bus yet be 
could make a ſmall Town a great City. Theſe wor 
(holpen a little with a Metaphor) may expreſs two dif- 

ing abilities in thoſe that deal in buſineſs of Eftate. 
for if a true Survey be taken of Counſellors and Stateſ- 
men, there may be found (though rarely) thoſe which 
can make a ſmall State great, and yet cannot fiddle : As 
on the other fide, there will be found a great many 
that can fiddle very cunningly, but yet are fo far from 
being able to make a ſmall State great, as their Gift _ 
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the other way, to bring a great and flouriſhing Eſtate 
to ruin and decay. And certainly thoſe degenerate 
Arts and Shifts, whereby many Counſellors and Go- ' 
vernors gain both favour with their Maſters, and eſti. | 


mation with the Vulgar, deſerve no better name than 
Filing, being things rather pleaſing for the time, and 
[4 to themſelves only, than tending to the weal 
and advancement to the State which they ſerve. There 
are allo (no doubt) Counſellors and Governours 
which may be held ſufficient ( Negotins pares) able to 
manage Affairs, and to keep them from Precizices, and 
nianifaſt inconveniencies, which nevertheleſs are far 
from the ability to raiſe and ampliſie an Eſtate in power, 
means, and fortune. But be the VWorkmen what they 
may be, let us ſpeak of the Work; That is, the true 
Greatneſs of Kingdoms and Eſtates, and the Means thereof, 
An Argument fit for Great and Mighty Princes to 
have in their Hand, to the end, that neither by over- 
meaſuring their Forces, they leeſe themſelves in vain 
Enterpriſes nor on the other fide, by undervalving 


them, they deſcend to fearfel and pufilanimous Coum- 


The Greatneſs of an Eſtate in Bulk and Territory, 
doth fall under meaſure; and the Greatneſs of Finances 
and Reveane, doth fall under computation. The Po- 
pulation may appear by Muſters, the Number and 
Greatneſs of Cities and Towns by Cards and Maps. 
But yet there is not any thing among Civil Affairs, 
more ſubject to error, than the right valuation, and true 
judgment, conceruing the Power and Forces of an 
Eſtate. | 

The King dom of Heaven is compared not to any great 
Kernel or Nut, but to a Grain of Muſtard-ſeed, which 
is one of the leaſt Grains, but hath in it a property and 
Spirit haſtily to get up and ſpread. So are their States 
great in Territory, and yet not apt to Enlarge or Com- 
mand; and ſome that have but a ſmall dimenſion of 
Stem. and yet apt to be the Foundations of great Mo- 
Larchies. | Walled 
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Nay, 
(it ſelf) in Armies importeth not much, where the 
People is of weak courage: For, (as Virgil faith) Jt ne- 
ver troubles a Wolf, how many the Sheep be. The Arm 
of the Perſians, in the Plains of Arbela, was ſuch a v 
Sea of People, as it did ſomewhat aſtoniſh the Com- 
er Alexander's 2 NN 
fore, and wiſhed him to ſer upon them ight ; 

he anſwered, He weuld not pilfer the Vidfory And the 


Defeat was eaſie. | 
being encamped upon 


When Tigranes the Armenian, 
a Hill with 400000 Men, diſcovered the Army of the 
Romans, being not above 140ce marching towards 
him, he made himſelf merry with it, and fd, Tondo 
Dr to few for a Fight - 
But before the Sun ſer, he them enough to give 
him the Chaſe with infinite ſlavghter. Many are the 
of great odds between Number and Courage: 
ſo that a Man may truly make a Jud That the 
principal point of Greatneſs in any State, is, to have a 
Race of Military Men. Neither is Money the Sinews 
of War, (as it is trivially ſaid ) where the Sinews 
of Mens Arms in Baſe and Effeminate People are fail- 
ling, For Solon ſaid well to Crefſus, (when in often- 


. tation he ſhewed him his Gold) Sir, if any other come, 


that bath better Iron than you, be will be Ataſter of all this 
Cad. Therefore let any Prince or State think ſoberly 
of his Forces, except his Aſilitia of Natives be of good 
and valiant Soldiers. And let Princes on the other 
ide, that have Subjects of Martial diſpoſition, know 
their own ſtrength, unleſs they be otherwiſe wanting 
unto themſelves. As for Aercenary Forces, (which is the 
Help in this Caſe) all examples ſhew, that whatſoever 
or Prince doth reſt upon them, Ie may foread 


./ as) 
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bis Feathers for a time, but be will mew them ſoon after, 
The Blefſsag of Fu and Ifſacbar will never meet, 
That the ſame Propie or Nation ſhoul4 be beth the Lions 
whelp, and Aſs between Burthens : Neither will it be, that 
a People over-laid with Taxes, ſhould ever become Va. 
Mont and Martial. It is true, that Taxes levied 
Conſent of the State, do abate Mens Courage lefs, as 
it hath been ſeen notably in the Exerciſes of the Low Coun- 
tries; and in ſome degree in the Sub/adies of Engl nd : 
for you mult note, that we ſpeak now of the Heart, and 


not of the Purſe. So that although the fame !ribute | 


and Tax, laid by Conſent, or by impoſing, be all one 
to the Purſe, yet it works diverily upon the Courage: 
fo that you may conclude, That nv People over-charged with 
Tribute, is fit fir Empire. 

Let States that aim at Greatneſ*, take heed how their 
Nobility and Gentlemen do multiply too faſt : For that 
maketh the Common Subject grow to be a Peaſant 
and a baie Swain, driven out of Heart, and in effect 
hat a Gentlemans Laborour: even as you may fee in 
Coppice Woods. If you leave your Stadles too thick, 
Hal never have clean Underwood, but Sirubs and Buſhes. 
So in Com itries, if the Gentlemen be too many, the Com- 
amvns will be baſe: and you will bring it to that, that 
not the hundredth Poll will be fit be for an Helmet; 
cially as to the Infantry, which is the Nerve of an Ar- 
my; and fo there will be great Population and hrtle 
 ftrenzth. This which I ſpeak of, hath been no where 
better ſeen, than by comparing of England and France : 
whereof England, though far leſs in Territory and Po- 

tion hath been nevertheleſs an Over- match; ia re- 
gard the Af:ddle People of England make good Soldiers, 
which the Peaſants of France do not. And herein the 
device of K. Henry the Seventh (whereof I have ſpoken 
largely in the Hiſtory of bis Life) was profound and Ad- 
mirable ia making Farms and Houſes of Husbandry, 
of a Standard: That is, maiatzined with ſuch a Pro- 
portion of Laad unto them, as may breed a * to 
ve 
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lire in Convenient Plenty, and no Servile Condition g 
and to keep the Plongh in the hands of the Owners 
and not meer” Hirelings. And thus indeed you ſhall 
attain to Yirgil's Character which he gives to Arcient 


> Terra potens armiſque atque ub re Glebd, 

Neither is that State (which for any thing I know 
is almoſt peculiar to England, and hardly to be found 
any where elſe, except it be perhaps in Poland ) to be 
paſſed over; I mean the State of Free Servants and At- 
tendants upon Noblemen and Gentlemen, which are nd 


ways inferiour to the Teomanry for Arms: and 2 
out of all Queſtion, the Splendor and Magnificence, 
great Retinues, and Hoſpitality of Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen received into cuſtom, doth much condnce unto 
Martial Greatneſs: Whereas contrariwiſe, the cloſe and 
reſerved Living of Noblemen and Gentlemen, cauſeth a 
Penury of Military Forces. 1 
By all means it is to be pr that the Trunk of 
Nebuchadaez.zar's Tree of Monarchy, be great enough to 
bear the Branches, and the Boughs ; that is, Thar the 


Natural Subjects of the Crown or State, bear a ſufficient 
Proportion to the Stranger StbjetFs that they govern. 


Therefore all States that are liberal of Naturalization 
towards Jager: are fit for Empire. For to thiak that 
an Handful of People can with the greateſt Conrage 
and Policy in the World, embrace too large extent of 
Dominion, it may hold for a time, but it will fail fud- 
denly. The Spartans were a nice People in poiat of 
Naturalization ; whereby, while they kept their compaſs 
they ſtood firm ; but when they did fpread, and their 
Boughs were become too great for their Stem, they be- 
came T'Wind-fall upon the ſudden. Never any State 
was in this Point fo open to receive Strangers into their 
Body, as were the Rwmans, therefore it forted with 
them accordingly : for they grew to the greateſt A- 
warchy. Their manner was to grant Naturalization , 
(which they called Jus Civitas) and to grant it in the 
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higheſt Degree; that is, not only Jus Commercii, Jus 
Connbii, Jus Hereditatis, but alſo Jus Srffragis, and Jus 
Haomorum. And this, not to ſingular Perſons alone, but 
likewiſe to whole Families ; yea, to Cities, and ſome. 
times to Nations. Add to this their Cuſtom of Plan. 
tation of Colonies, whereby the Roman Plant was re. 
moved into the Soil of other Nations; and putting 
both Conſtitutions together, you will ſay, that it was 
not the Romans that ſpread upon the World, but it 
was the IWerld that ſpread upon the Romans; and that 
was the fire Way of Greatneſs. I have marvelled 
ſometimes at Span, how they claſp and contain fo 
large Dominions with fo few natural Spaniards : But 
fare the whole Compaſs of Spain is a very great Body 
of a Tree, far above Rome and Sparta at the firſt: And 
beſides, though they have not had that uſage to natu- 
ralize liberally, yet they have that which is next to it; 
that is, To employ, almoſt indiffer:ntly, all Nations in their 
Mlitia of ordinary Soldiers; yea, and ſometimes in their 
Higheſt Commands. Nay, it feemet!; at this inſtant, they 
are ſenſible of this want of Natives, as by the Pragmatical 
Samction, now publiſhed, appearech. 

It is certain, that Sedentary and Iithin-door Arts, and 
delicate Manufactures, (that require rather the Finger, 
than the Arm) have in their Nature a Contrariety to a 
Military Diſpoſition. And generally all Warlike People 
are a little idle, and love Danger better than Travel: 
neither muſt they be too much broken of it, if they ſhall 
be preſer ved in vigour. Theretore it was great Advan- 
tage in the Ancient States of Sparta, Athens, Rome, and 
others, that they had the uſe of SL:ves, which commonly 
did rid thoſe Manufactures ; but that is aboliſhed in 
greateſt part by the Clriſtian Law. That which cometh 
neareſt to it, is to leave thoſe Arts chiefly to Stran- 
gers (which tor that purpoſe are the more eaſily to be 
received) and to contain the principal Bulk of the 
vulgar Natives within thoſe three kinds; Tillers of the 
Ground, Free S:rvants, and Handicrafts Men of m_ 
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Of Kingdoms and Eftates. © by 
and manly Arts; as Smiths, Maſons, Carpenters, @r. 
not reckoning profeſſed Soldiers. bg 
But above all, for Empire and Greatneſs it importethi 
molt, that a Nation do profeſs Arms as their principal 
Honour, Study and Occupation: For the things which we 
formerly have ſpoken of, are but Habilitations towards 
Arms; and what is Habilitation, without Intention and 
At? Romulus after his death (as they report or feign) 
ſent a Preſent to the Romans, that above all they ſhould 
intend Arms, and then they ſhould prove the greateſt 
Empire of the World. The Fabrick of the State 
Sparta was wholly (though not wiſely ) framed an 
compoſed to that Scope and End. The Perſiaus and 
Macedonians had it tor a flaſh. The Galls, Germans, 
Gaths. Saxons, Normans, and others had it for a time. The 
Turks have it at this day, though in great Declination. 
Of Chriſtian Europe, they that have it, are in effect 
only the Spaniards. But it is ſo plain, That every Man 
profiteth in that be moſt intendeth, chat it needeth not to 
be ſtood upon. It is enongh to point at ir, that no 
Nation which doth not directly profeſs Arms, may 
look to have Greatneſi tall into their morths. And on 
the other ſide, it is a moſt certain Oracle of Time, that 
thoſe States that continue long in that profeſſion (as 
the Romans and Turxzs principally have done) do wons 
ders; and thoſe that have profeſled Arms but for an 
Age, have notwithſlaadioz commonly attained that 
Greatneſs in that Age, winch maintained them long 
after, when their Proicſſion and Exerciſe of Arms are 
grown to decay. | | 
Incident to this Foint is, for a State to have thoſe 
Laws or Cuſtcms which may reach forth unto them 
juſt Occaſions (as may be pretene&-/ of War: For 
there is that Juſtice imprinted in the Nature of Men, 
that they enter not upon Wars (whereof fo many Ca- 
lamities do enſue) but upon ſome, or at leaſt ſpecious 
Grounds and Qyarreis. The Turk hath at hand, for 
aule of War, the Propagatiou of his Law or Sect, & 
(3 2 Quarrel 
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Quarrel that he may always command. The Romans, 
though they eſteemed the extending the Limits of their 
Empire to be great Honour to their Generals, when it 
wasdone ; yet they never reſted upon that alone to be- 
gin a War. Firſt therefore, let Nations that pretend to 
Greatneſs, have this; that they be ſenſible of wrongs, ei- 
ther upon Borders, Merchants, or Politick Miniſters, and 
that they fit not too long upon a Provocation. Second- 
ly, let them be preſt, and ready to give Aids and Suc- 
cours to their Confederates; as it ever was with the Ro- 
mans laſomuch as if the Confederate had Leagues 
defenſive with divers others States, and vpon Invaſion 
offered, did deplore their Aids feverally ; yet the Ro- 
mans would ever be the foremoſt, and leave it to none 
other to have the Honour. As for the Wars which 
were anciently made on the behalf of a kind of Party, 
or tacit Conformity of Eſtate, | do not well ſay, how 
they may be well juſtified : As when the Romans made 
a War for the Liberty of Græcia; or when the Lacede- 
monians and Athenians made Wars to ſet up or pull down 
Democracies and Oligarchies; or when Wars were made 
by Foreigners, under the pretence of Juſtice or Pro- 
tection, to deliver the Subjects of others from Tyranny 
and Oppreſlion, and the like. Let it ſuffice, That no 
Eſtate expect to be Great, that is not awake, upon any 
Juſt Occaſion ot Arming. 

No Body can be healthful without Exerciſe , Nei- 
ther Natural Body, nor Politick; and certainly to a 
Kingdom or Eſtate, a juſt and Honourable War is the 
true Exerciſe. A (Civil War indeed is like the Heat of 
a Fever; but a Foreign War is like the Heat of Exer- 
eiſe, and ſerveth to keep the Body in health: For in a 
ſlothful Peace both Com ages will effeminate, and Man- 
ners corrupt. But howſoever it be for Happineſs with- 
out all Qneſtion; for Greatneſs, it maketh to be ſtill, 
for the moſt part in Arms; and the ſtrength of a 

Veterane Army (though it be a chargeable Buſineſs) 
always on Foot, is that which commonly giveth the 
Law, 
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But in Ancient Times, the Trophies erected upon the 
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or at leaſt the Reputation amongſt all Neighbour. 

= as may well be ſeen in Spain, which hath had 

in one part or other a Veterane Army, almoſt continn- 
ally, now by the ſpace of ſixſcore years. 

To be Maſter of the Sea, in 2 11 Mo- 
narchy. Cicero writing to Atticus, of Pompey his Pre- 
— againſt Ceſar, faith, Conſilium Pompeii plane 
Themiſtocleum eſt; Putat enim qui Mari potitur, em Re- 
non potiri. And without doubt Pompey had tired out 
Ceſar, if npon vain Confidence he had not left that 
Way. We ſee the great Effects of Battels by Sca. The 
Battel of Mum decided the Empire of the World, 
The Battel of Lepanto arreſted the Greatneſs of the Tit. 
There be many Examples, where Sea-Fights have been 
Final to the War : But this is when Princes or States 
have ſet up their Reſt upon the Battels. But thus much 
is certain, that he that commands the Sea, is at great 
liberty, and may take as much, and as little of the 
War, as he will; whereas thoſe that be ſtrongeſt by 
Land, are many times nevertheleſs in great ſtreights, 
Surely at this day, with us of Europe, the Vantage of 
ſtreagth at Sea (which is one of the principal Dowries - 


_ of this Kingdom of Great Britain) is great: Both be- 


cauſe moſt of the Kingdoms of Exrope are not meerly 
In- land, but *girt with the Sea, moſt part of their Com+ 
paſs; and becauſe the Wealth of both Indies ſeem in 
great part but an Acceſſary to the Command of the 
ed. 


Ages ſeem to be made in the Dark, 
in reſpect of the Glory and Honour which reflected up- 
on Men from the rs in Ancient Time. There be now 
for Martial Encouragement, ſome Degrees and Ord 
of Chivalry, which nevertheleſs are conferred 
cuouſly upon Soldiers, and no Soldiers; and ſome Re- 
membrance perhaps upon the Scutcheon z and ſome 
Hoſpitals for maimed Soldiers, and ſuch like things, 


Place of the Victory; the Funeral Laudatives and Mo- 
| G 3 nument; 


86 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
puments for thoſe that died in the Wars; the Crowns 
and Garlands perſonal; the Style of Emperor, which 
the great King of the World after borrowed ; the Tri- 
umphs of the Generals upon their Return; the great 
Donatives and Largeſſes vpon the disbanding, of the 
Armies, were things able to enflame all Mens Courages. 
Bur above all, that of the Triumpi amoaglt the ont, 
pas not Pageant or Gawdry, but one of the Witeft 
and Nobleſt Inſtitut ĩons that ever as: For it contained 
three things; Honour to the General; Rickes to the 
Freaſury ont of the Spoil ; and Donatives to the Army, 
But, chat Honour perhaps were not fir tor Anu iet, 
£xcept it be in the Perſon of the 20477) himſelf, or his 
Sons; as it _ to paſs in the _—_ 1. = Roman Em- 
perars, who did impropriate the Actual Triumphs to 
themſelves, and their Sons, for ſuch Wars as they did 
atchieve in Perſons; and left only for Wars atchieved 
by Subjects, fome Triumphal Garments and Enſigns to 
the General. 

To conclude, No Man can, by Care taking (as the 
Scripture faith) add a Cubit to bis Stature, in this little 
Model of a Mars Body; but in the great Frame of Xing- 
dams and Comman-wealths, it is in the Power of Princes 
or Eſtates to add Amplitude and Greatneſs to their King- 
doms. For by introducing fuch Ordinances, Conſtitu- 
tions and Cuſtoms, as we have now touched, they 
may fow Greatneſs to their Poſterity and Succeſſion. But 
theſe things are commonly not obicrved, bur left to take 


XXX. 
Regiment of Health. 


TI is a Wiſdom in this beyond the Rules of 
Phyſack: A Man's own Obſervation what he finds 
. £96d of, and what he finds hurt of, is the beſt Phyſick 
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to preſerve Health. But it is a ſafer concluſion to fay, 
This agreeth not well with me, therefore I will not contimue it, 
than this, / find no «offence of this, therefore I may wſe it, 
For ſtrength of Nature in Youth paſſeth over man 
Exceſſes which are owing by a Man till his Aze. Dif- 
cern of the coming on of years, and think nat to do 
the me things fill; for Age wil: not be defed. Be- 
ware of ſudden change iu any great point of Diet; 
and if neceſſity inforce it, fit the reſt to it: For it is a 
Secret both in Nature and Stat e, that it is ſafer to change 
many things than one. Examine thy Cuſtoms of Di- 
et, Sieep, Exerciſe, Apparel, and the like: And try 
in any thing thou ſhalt judge hurtſul, to diſcontinve it 
by little and little; but fo, as if thou doſt find any in- 
convenience by the change, thou come back to it again: 
For it is hard to diſtinguiſh that which is generally held 
and wholeſome, from that which 15 good particu- 
hrly, and fit for a Mans own Body. To be free mind- 
ed, and chearfully diſpoſed at hours of Meat, and of 
Sleep, and of Exerciſe, is one of the belt Precepts for 
long Life. As for the Paſſions and Studies of the Mind; 
avoid Envy, anxious Fears, Anger fretting inwards, 
ſubtil and knotty Inquiſitions, Joys, and Exhilarations 
in Exceſs, Sadnefs not communicated; entertain Ho 
Mirth rather than Joy, variety of Delights, rather than 
ſurfeit of them, Wonder and Admiration, and there- 
fore Novelties, Strdies that fill the Mind with ſplendid 
and illuſtrious Objects, as Hiſtories, Fables, and Con- 
templations of Nature. If you fly Phylick in u als 
together, it will be too ſtrange for your Body when 
you ſhall need it. If you make it too familiar, it will 
work no extraordinary effect when Sicuneſs cometh, 
Icommend rather ſome Diet for certain Scaſons, than 
frequent uſe of Phy/ick, except it be grown into a Cu- 
ſtom : For thoſe Diets alter the Body more, and trouble 
it lefs. Deſpiſe no new Accident in your Body, but 
ak opinion of it. In Sickneſs reſpect Health princially, 
and in Health, Adlion: For _ that put their Bodies 
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not ſha y wi iet and tending 
Qi coals never have ſpoken it as a Phy/zcian, had he 
got been a wiſe Man withal, when he giveth it for one 
of the great Precepts of Health and Laſting, That a 
Man do vary, and interchange Contraries, but with an 
inclination to the more benign Extream. Uſe Faſting 
and full Eating, but rather full Eating ; Watching and 
Sleep, but rather Sleep; Sitting and Exerciſe, but rather 
Exerciſe, and the like; So ſhall Nature be cheriſhed, 
and yet taught Maſteries, Phyſicians arc ſome of them 
ſo pleaſing, and conformable to the hurzour of the Pa- 
tent, as they preſs not the true cure ot the Diſeaſe; 
and other are ſo regular, in procecding according 
to Art for the Diſeaſe, as they reſpect not ſufficiently 
=u „ the —_ Take one of- a middle 

emper, or if it may not be found in one com- 
bine two of either fort; and forget not to all well 
the beſt acquainted with your Body, as the beſt reputed 
of for his Faculty. 
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XXXI. 
Of Suſpicion. 


ELIE ZONE amongſt Thoughts are like Bats a- 

mongſt Birds, they ever fly by twilight, Certain- 
ly they are to be repreſſed, or at leaſt well guarded; for 
they cloud the Mind, they leeſe Friends, that they check 
with Buſineſs, whereby [Buſineſs cannot go on currant 
and conſtantly. They diſpoſe Kings to Tyranny, Huſ- 
bands to jealouſie, Wiſe Men to Irreſolution and Me- 
lancholy, They are defects, not in the Heart, but in 
phe Brain; for they take place in the ſtouteſt Natures : 
As in the Example of Henry the Seventh of England, 
there was not a more Suſpiciorns Man, nor 2 more * 
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Aud in ſuch ion they do ſmall hurt. For 
commonly they are not admitted, but with examination 
whether they be likely or no ; but in fearful Natures 
they gain ground too faſt. There is nothing makes a 
Man ſuſpet much, more than to know little; and there- 
fore Men ſhould remedy Suſpicion, by procuring to 
know more, and not to keep their Suſpicions in ſmother. 
What would Men have ? Do they think thoſe they im- 
and deal with are Saints? Do they not think they 
will have their own Ends, and be truer to themſelves 
than to them? Therefore there is no better way to m- 
derate Suſpicions, than to account upon ſuch Suſpicions as 
true, and yet to bridle them as falſe. For fo far a Man 
ought to make uſe of Suſpicions, as to provide, as if that 
ſhould be true that he fuſpeFs, yet it may do him no 
hurt. Suſpicioms that the mind of it ſelf gathers are but 
Buzzes, but Sw»ſpicions that are artificially nouriſhed, and 
put into Mens beads by the tales and whiſpering of o- 
thers, have Stings. Certainly the beſt means to clear 
the way in this ſame Wood of Suſpicions, is frankly to 
communicate them with the Party that he ſuſpe@s ; for 
thereby he ſhall be ſure to know more of the truth of 
them than he did before; and withal, ſhall make that 
Party more circumſpect, not to give further cauſe of 
Suſpicion. But this would not be done to Men of baſe 
Natures: For they, if they find themſelves once ſuſpet#- 
ed, will never be true. The Italians fay, Sofpetto licentia 
fede; as if Suſpicion did give a Paſsport to Faith: But it 
ought rather to kindle it, to diſcharge it ſelf. 
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XXXII. 
Of Diſcourſe. : 
OME in their Diſcqurſe deſire rather commendati- 
on of Wir, in being able to hold all A 
than of Judgment in diſcerning what is true; 3 
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were a praiſe to know what might be ſaid, and not 
what ſhould be thought. Some have certain 
Places, and wherein they are good, and want 
variety; which kind of Poverty is for the moſt part te. 
dious, and when it is once perceived, ridiculous. The 
honourableſt part of Talk, is to give the occaſion, a. 
gain, to moderate and paſs to ſomewhat elſe ; for then 
a Man leads the Dance. It is good in Diſcourſe and 
of Converſation, to vary a:d intermingle Speech 
of the t occaſion with Arguments, Tales with 
Reaſons, asking of Queſtions with telling of Opinions, 
and Jeſt with Earneſt : For it is a dull thing to Tire, 
and as we fay now, to Jade any thing too far. As for 
there be certain things which ought to be privi- 
leged from it; namely, Religion, Matters of State, 
Great Perſons, any Man's preſent Buſineſs of Impor- 
tance, and any Caſe that deſerveth pity. Yet there be 
ſome that think their Wits have been aſlcep, except they 
dart out ſomewhat that is piquant, and to the quick: 
That is a Vein which ſhould be bridled. 


Parce, Puer, ſtimulis, & fortius utere loris. 


And generally Men ought to find the difference be- 
tween Saltneſs and Birterneſs. Certainly he that hath 
a Satyrical Vein, as he maketh others afraid of his Wit, 
fo he had need be afraid of others Memory. He that 
queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much, and content much; 
dut eſpecially if ke apply his Queſtions to the skill of 
the Perſons whom he asketh : For he ſhall give them 
occalicn to pleaſe themſelves in ſpeaking, and himſelf 
ſhall continually gather knowledge. But let his Queſti- 
ons not be troubleſome ; for that is fit for a Pofer : And 
let him be ſure to leave other Men their turns to ſpeak. 
Nay, if there be any that would reign, and take up all 
the time, let him find means to take them off, and to 
bring others on, as Muſicians uſe to do with thoſe that 
dance too long Galljards, If you diſſemble ſometimes 
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your knowledge of that you are thought to know, you 
full be thought another time to know that yuu know 
not. Speech of 4 Man's ſelf ought to be ſeldom, and 
well choſen. I knew one was wont to fay in ſcorn, He 


| ouſt needs be a Wiſe Man, be ſpeats ſo much of bimſelf : 


| 


there is but one caſe, wherein a Man may com- 
nend himſelf with good Grace, and that is, in com- 
nending Vertue in an ther; eſpecially if it be ſuch a 
Vertue whereunto himſelf pretendeth. Speech of touch 
towards others ſhould be ſparingly vſed : For Diſcourſe 
ought to be as a Field, without coming home to a 
Man, I knew two V»lemen of the Weſt part of England, 
whereof the one was given to ſcoff, but kept ever Royal 
Cheer in his Houte : The other would ask of thoſe 
that had been at the others Table, Tell truly, was there 
never a Flout or d'y Blow given? To which the Gueſt 
would anſwer, Such and ſich à thing paſſed > The Lord 
would f1y, I cho:tzght be would mar a good Dinner. Diſcre- 


m of Speech is more than Eloquence; and to ſpeak agreea- 


bly to him with whom we deal, is more than to ſpeak 
in good words or in good order. A good continued 
Speech, without a good Speech of Jnterlocution, ſhews 


 flownels; and a good Reply, or ſecond Speech without 


a good ſettled Speech, ſheweth Shallowneſs and Weak- 
neſs; as we ſee in Beaſts, that thoſe that are weakeſt in 
the Courſe, are yet nimbleſt in the Turn; as it is be- 
twixt the Greyhound and the Hare. To uſe too many 
Circumſtances ere one come to the Matter, is weart- 
ſome; to uſe none at all, is blunt. 


32 Sir Francis Bacon? Eſſay: 
XXXIII. 
Of Plamations. 


LANTATIONS are amongſt Ancient, 


it 
fewer : For I may juſtly account new Plantations to be 


more Children ; but now it is old, it begets 


the Children of former 


oms. I like a Plantation 


in a Soil, that is, where People are not Den 
88. to Plant others; for elſe it is rather an Ex 


than a Plantation. Planting 2 
like of Woods; 1 to 
q ITCEFESS- 

in or principal thin t 
been the deſtruction of moſt Plantations, hath been the 
baſe and haſty drawing of profit in the firſt years. It 
is y Profit is not to be neglected, as far as 
may ſta with the good of the Plantation, but no fur- 
ther. It is a ſhameful and unbleſſed thing, to take the 
Scum of People, and wicked condemned Men, to be 
the People with whom you Plant: and not only fo, but 
it ſpoileth the Plantation; for they will ever live like 
Rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy, and do miſ- 


Plantation. The People wherewith NE — 

Gard ners, Plough-men, — . Smiths, Ca 
Joiners, roo Ge with ſome few y — 5 
caries, Surgeon Bakers. In a Countrey 
of Plantation, fir 883 what kind of Victual the 
— yields — it ſelf to hand; as Cheſunts, wean 
ne-Apples, Olives, Dat Plumbs, Cherries, Wild- 
Honey, and the like, 1 Then 
— 2 what Victual, or Eſculent things there are, 
which grow ſpeedily, and within the year; | 
85 


and Heroical Works. When the World was young, 


f. and ſpend Victuals, and be quickly weary; and then | 
e over to their Countrey to the diſcredit of the ' 


. — 
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almoſt as in a beſieged Town; that is, | 
Allowance; and let the main part of the Ground 
employed to Gardens or Con, be to a common ſt 
id in, and ſtored up, and then deliv 
out in Proportion, beſides fome Spots of ground that 
any particular Perſon will manure for his own private 
Uſe. Conſider likewiſe what Commodities the Soil, 
where the Plantation is, doth naturally yield, that they 
may ſome way help to defray the charge of the Planta- 
tion: So it be not, as was faid, to the untimely prejudice 
of the main buſineſs; as it hath fared with Tabaco in 
Viginia. Wood commonly aboundeth but too much, 
aud therefore Timber is fit to be one. If there be Iron 
| Ore, and Streams whereupon to ſet the Mills, Iron is a 
drave Commodity where Wood aboundeth. Making of 
Bay-Salr, if the Climate be proper for it, would be put 
in experience. Growing Silk likewiſe if any be, is a 
likely Commodity. Pitch and Tar, where ſtore of Firs 
and Pines are will not fail. So Drugs, and Sweet 
Woods, where they are, cannot but yield great profit, 
Soap-Aſhes likewiſe, and other things that may be 
of. But moil got too much under ground ; for 


the hope of Mines is very uncertain, and uſeth to make 
the Planters lazy in other things. For Goverament, let 
it be in the hands of one aſſiſted with ſome ung; 
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and let them have commiſſion to exerciſe Martial Laws 
with ſome limitation. And above all, Let Men make 
that Profit of being in the Wilderneſs „ AS they have 
God always, and his Service before their Eyes. Let not 
the Government of the Plantation depend upon too 
many Counſellors and Undertakeis in the Country that 
Planteth, but upon a temperate number; and let thoſe 
be rather Noblemen and Gentlemen, than Merchants; 

for they look ever to the preſent Gain. Let there be 
Freedoms for Cuſtom, till the Plant utium be of Strength; 

and not only Freedom from Cuſtom, but Freedom to 
carry their Commodities, where they may make the 
beſt of them, except there be ſome ſpecial cauſe of Cu- 
tion. Cram not in People, by ſending too faſt, Com- 
pany after Company, but rather hearken how they 
waſte, and ſend Supplies proportionably; but fo, as the 
number may live well in th: Plantation, and not by ſur- 


charge be in penury. It hath been a great endangering 


to the health of ſome Plantations, that they have bnilt a- 
long the Sea and Rivers in mariſh and unwholeſome 
Grounds. Therefore, though you begin there to a- 
void Carriage, and other like Diſcommaditics, yet build 
fill rather upvards from the Streams, than along. It 
concerneth likewiſe the Health of the 71. antation, that 
they have good {tore of Salt with them, chat they may 
uſe it in their i ctuals, when it (hall be neceſſary. 

you Flant where Savages are, do not only entertain 
them with Trities aud Gingles, but uſe them juſtly and 
graciouſly, wich ſufficient guard nevertheleſs; and do 
not win their Favour by helping them to invade their 
Enemies, but ior their defence it is not amiſs. And ſend 
oft of them over to the Country that Flant, that they 
may fee a botter condition than their own, and commend 
it when they return. When the Plantation grows to 
ſtrength, then it is time to Plant with Women as well 
as with Men, that the I lantation may ipread into Gene- 
rations, and not be ever pieced from without Ir is the 
kafulle!t thing in the World to forfake or deſtitute a 
Flantation 
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Of Riches. 9 
| Plantation once in for wardneſs; for beſides the diſhonour 


it is iltineſs of Blood of many commiſerable Per- 


XXXIV. 
Of Riches. 


Cannot call Riches better than the baggage of Vertue. 

The Rom. Word is better, Impedimenta; for as the 
Baggage is to an Army, fo is Riches to Vertue. It can- 
not be ſpared, nor left behind, but it hindreth the 
March: Yea, and the care of it ſometimes loſeth or 
diſturbeth the Victory. Of great Riches there is no 
real uſe, except it be in the Diſtribution, the reſt is but 
conceit : So faith Solomon, Where much is there are many 
to conſume it; and what bath the owner, but the ſight of it 
rith bis eyes ? The perſonal Fruition in any Man can- 
not reach to feel great Riches: There is a Cuſtody of 
them, or a Power of Dole and Donative of them, or a 
fame of them, but no ſolid uſe to the Owner. Do you 

not fe what feigned Prices are ſet upon little Stones 
and Rareties? And what works of Oſtentation are un- 
dertaken, becauſe there might ſeem to be ſome uſe of 
great Riches ? But then you will fay, they may be of 
uſe to buy Men out of dangers or troubles: As Solomon 
faith, Riches are a (trong Hold in the Imagination of the 
Rich Man, But this is excellently expreſſed, That it is 
in Imagmation, and not always in Fact: For certainly 
great Riches have fold more Men than they have bought 
out. Seek not proud Riches, but ſuch as thou mayeſb 
get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diftribute chearfully and leave 
contentedly : Vet have no Abſtract nor Friarly contempt 
of them, but diſtinguiſh, as Cicero faith well of Rabirms 
Tefl; In ſtudio rei amplificande anparebat, non Ava- 


mie predam, ſed inſtrumentum Bonitatis, quæri. _ 
en 
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ken alſo to Solomon, and beware of haſty gathering 
Riches : Qui feſtmat ad Dromias, non erit 
Poers feign, that when Phaus (which is A 
from Jupiter, he limps and goes flowly ; but 
is ſent from Plato, he runs, and is ſwift of Foot 
ing, that Riches gotten b7 good means, and juſt labour 
pace ſlowly : But when they come by the death of o- 
thers, (as by the courſe of Inheritance, Teſtaments, 
the like) they come tumbling upon a Man. 
might be applicd likewiſe to Pluto, taking him for 
Devil; for when Riches come from the Devil (as 
Fraud, and Oppreſſion, and vnjuſt means) they 
Speed. The ways tz inrich are many, and 
. foul ; Parſimomy is one of the beſt, and yet is 
not innocent ; for it with-holdeth Men from Works of 
Liberality and Charity. The Improvement of the ground 
is the moſt natural obtaining of Riches; for it is our 
Great Mothers Bleſſing, the Earths, but it is flow ; and 
yet where the Men of great wealth do ſtoop to Husban- 
dry, it multiplieth Fiches exceedingly. I knew a Noble. 
man of England, that had the greateſt Audits of any 
Man in my Time: A great Graſier, a great 
a great Timber-man, a great Collier, a great Corn» 
Maſter, a great Lead-man, 
ber of the like points of Husbandry ; fo as the Earth 
ſeemed a Sea to him in reſpect of the perpetual Impor- 
tation. It was truly obſerved by One, that himſelf 


came very hardly to a little Riches, and very eaſily to | 


great Riches ;, for when a Man's Stock is come to that, 
that he can expect the Prime of Markets, and overcome 
thoſe Bargains, which for their greatneſs are tew Mens 
money, and be Partner in the Induſtries of Younger Men, 
he cannot but increaſe mainly. The Gains of ordmary 
Trades and N ocatimis are honeſt, and furthered by two 
things, chiefly, by Diligence, and by a good Name, 
for good and fair dealing. But the Grains of Bargains 


are of a more doubtful Nature, when Men ſhall wait | 


upon others Neceſlity, broke by Servants and Inftre- 


: 


Sheep-Maſter, | 
and fo of Iron, and a num- 
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when a Man buys, not to hold, 
that commonly grindeth double, 
and upon the Buyer. Sharing: 
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ſerve their own turn. The Fortune, in being the fit 
in an Invention, or in a Privilege, doth cauſe ſometimes 4 
wonderful overgrowth in Riches; as it was with the firſt 
Sugar-Man in the Canaries - therefore if a Man can play 
the true Lagician, to have as well Judgment as Invention, 
he may do great matters, eſpecially if the Times be fir. 
He that reſteth upon Gains Certain, ſhall hardly grow to 
great Riches ; and he that puts all upon Adventures, doth 
oftentimes break, and come to Poverty: It is good 
therefore to guard Adventures with Certainties that may 
uphold loſſes. Afonopolies and Coemption of Wares for Re- 
where they are not reſtrained, are great means to 
erich, eſpecially if the Party have intelligence what 
things are like to come into requeſt, and to ſtore him- 
elf beforehand. Riches gotten by Service, though it 
be of the beſt Riſe, yet when they are gotren by Flat- 
tery, feeding Humours, aad other ſervile Conditions, 
they may be placed amongſt the Worſt. As for fiſhing 
for Teſtaments and Executorſhips, (as Tacitus ſaith of Sen- 
ta, Teſtament & Orbos tanquam Indagine capi) it is yet 
worſe, by how much men ſubmit themſelves to mea- 
ner perſons, than in Service. Believe not much them 
that ſeem to deſpiſe Richeſ; for they deſpiſe them t hat 
deſpair of them, and none worſe when they come to 
them. Be not Penny-wiſe; Riches have Wings, and 
lometimes they fly away themſelves; ſomerimes 
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Propheſie 
ter of Polycr ates Father, 
and Apollo anoint that he 
was Crucified i made 
his Body it. 
Philip of A. Vie Bel- 
ly z whereby eye 
barren: Bat his 
Wife was wi ſeal 
Veſſels that cated to 
A. Brutus iter me 
debt Gaba, de- 


? 


Eaſt, that tho 
ſhould reign over the World : W 
may be was meant of our Saviour, yet T acs 


N S. 


7 
nas, thinking her Husband to be above Challenges 
Duels : But he was flain upon a Courſe at Tilt, the 
omery going in at his Bever. 
The trivial Frepbecy that I when ] was a Child, 


and Queen Elizabeth was in the Flower of her Years, 
Was 


- 
2 


It s generally conceived to be meant of the Spaniſh 
Fleet that came in $3. For that the King of Spain's Sir- 
hame, as they fay, is Norway. The Prediction of Ne- 


Odogeſimus ot avus mir abilis Annus, 


Was thought likewiſe accomplithed, in the feading of 


18817. 
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upon Men and Matters with an Evil Eye, and 

pleaſed when things go backward, which is the 

property ina Farvant a Prince or State. There- 

d they be if they uſe Ambitious Men, to | 
as e, and not Retro- 

* 


uſe Are For | 
their Service, will take order 
fall with them. But ſince we 
. o uſe Men of Ambitions Na- 
neceſſity, it is fit we ſpeak in 
of neceſſity neceſſity. Good Commanders in 
taken, be they never ſo Ambitions 
e Servies hen with the reft ; and 
Sole chr Aubin $0 pal ous pars 
is alſo great uſe of Ambitious Nen, in being Skreens 
i in matters of Danger and Envy; for no man 
it cakethar part, except he be like a feel'd Dove, that 
ts and mounts, becaufe he cannot ſee about him. 


4 


it be 
hey are 
be 


m 


here is uſe alſo of Ambitious der, in pulling down the 
greatneſs of any Subject that over-tops; as Tiberius uſed 
Mars in pulling down of Sejanu. | 

mult be uſed in ſuch caſes, there reſteth to ſpeak how | 
they are y be leſs Dangerow. 
There ey be of mean Bi 

than i if they _ harſh 


: 


and if they be 
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rather new raiſed, than grown cunning, and fortified in 
their Gre It is counted by ſome a weakneſs in 
Princes | ; butir is of all others the beſt 
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ESE Things are but Toys, to come amongſt 

ſuch ſerious Obſervations. Bur yer, ſince Pringes 
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- Fr than daubed with Coſt. 


a thing of great State and Pleaſvre. 
— bong be in Choire, 


med with ſame broken Muſick, 
the Device. Alling g me Sovg 
an extream good Grace fay Ang, not Dancing, (for 
rhat is a mean and vulgar thing) y the Voices of the 
would be — manly, (a Baſe, and a 
_ RO Treble,) and the Ditty High and Tragical, 
not-Nice or Dainty. Several Choires placed one over a- 
zgainfſt another, and taking the Voice by Catches, Ar. 
give great 2 Turning Dances into Fi- 
id a childiſh curioſity; and generally let it be noted, 
thoſe things which here Er down, are ſuch as do 
naturally take the Senſe, and not re 4 
ments. It is true, the Alterations 
ly, _— are things of great Beonty and 
np Te hey feed and relieve the Eye, before it 
be fu - e eee Let the Sen nn with 
Lebe, ſpecially Coloured Varied; and let the Maſ- 
dert, or any other that are to come down from the Scene, 
have ſome motions upon the Scene it ſelf, before their 
guming down; for it draws the Eye ſtrangely, and 
wakes it with great pleaſure to deſire to ſee that it can- 
9 — Let the Songs be Loud and Chear- 


#4, and not-Chirpings or Pulings. Let the Muſick like- 
rn Loud, and well placed. The Colours 


and the Ditty fitted to 
"ſerially; in Dialogues, hath 


that ſhew beſt by Candle-light, are White, Carnation, 


_ and a kind of Sea-water Green; and Oes or Spangs, as 


they are of no great Coſt, ſo they are of molt Glory. 
As for Rich — it is loſt, and not diſcerned. 
Let the Suit: of Makers be graceful, and ſuch as become 
the Perſon when the Vizars are off, not after examples 
of known Attires; Turks, Soldiers, and the 
e. Let Anti-mazks not be long, they have been com- 
monly of Fools, Satyrs, Baboons, Wild-men, Antiques, 
Beaſts, Spirits, Witches, Ethiops, Pigmies, T 55 


Nywpbs, Kuſticks, Cupids, Sdatua's moving, 


like. 


L 
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ne. As for 
| them in Anti-masks; and any thing 


Angels, it is not Comical enough to put 
that is hideous, as 
ils, Giants, is on the other ſide as unfit. But chiefly, 


let the Auſick of them be Recreative, and with ſome 


trange Changes. Some ſweet Odowrs ſuddenly coming 
forth, without any drops falling, are in ſuch a Com- 
as there is Steam and Heat, things of great plea- 
nd refreſhment. Doubles Mass, one of a- 
nother of Ladies, addeth State and Variety. But all i 
nothing, except the Room be kept clear and neat. 
For Juſts, and Turneys, and Barriers, the Glories of 
them are chiefly in the Chariots wherein the Challen- 
make their Entry, ſpecially if they be drawa with 
Beaſts, as Lions, Bears, Camels, and the like; 
or in the Devices of their Entrance, or in the bravery 
of their Liveries, or in the goodly Furniture of their 
Horſes and Armour. But enough of theſe toys. 
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XXXVIII. 
Of Nature in Men. 


ATURE is often Hidden, ſometimes 
ſeldom Extinguiſhed. Force maketh Nature more 


106 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſay: 
Ray and arreſt Ne in time, like to him that would 

i over the Four and Twenty Letters when he wa 
ps tp gp. Jeſs fn qaaatity : As if ce Boo 

in ing Wine, come drinking Healths toa 
at a Meal, and laſtly to diſcontinue altogether : 
But if a Man have the Fortitude and Reſolution to en- 


franchiſe himſelf at once, that is the beſt; 


put himſelf often to it, that he may 
moved with it. A Mans Nature is beſt perceiv 
is no Affection in Paſſion, 
his Precepts; and in a 
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 kifhoughts will fly to it of theinſelves; ſo as the f 
= paces 
bee or Studies will faffce. A mans Nature 
i either to Herbs or Weeds; therefore let him ſea- 
{ably water the one, and deſtroy the other. 
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Machiavel well noted, (though in an ill-favoured In- 
ſtance ) ſhes is on Treting @0 the fore of Nature nor 

| Words, ex corroborate by 
atchieving, of a 


Clement, not a Ravaillac, nor a Jauregy, nor a Baltazar 
Gmard; yer this Rule holdeth ſtill, that Nature, nor 
the Engagements of Words are not ſo forcible as Cuſtoms, 
Ouly ition is now fo well advanced, that Men 
«the firſt blood are as firm as Butchers by Occupation, 
ad Votary Reſolution is made Equipollent to Cuſtom, 
cren.in matter of blood. In other things the 
mocy of Cuſtom is every where viſi 
man would wonder to hear men 
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what it is. 
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Fo are there a number of 
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moſt 
one man is the 


Folly of 
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tbe gi 


. The H/talian note ſome of them, 

Man would little think : When they ſpeak of one that 
canmot do amiſs, they will throw in into his other 
Conditions that he hath, Poco di Matto. And certainly, 
there be not two more Fortunate properties, than to have 
alittle of the Fool, and not too much of the Honeſt. There- 
fore extream Lovers of their Country,or Maſters, were 
never Fortumate, neither can they be. For when a man 
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placeth his thonghts without himſelf, he goeth not his 
own way, and Fortune maketh an Enterpriſer 
and Remover ; (the French hath it better. Enterprenant 
or Remuant) but the exerciſed Fort:ore maketh the able 
Man. Fortune is to be Hononred and Reſpected, ifit 


_ Confidence and ation : 
Felicity breedith; he firſt, ts Fr 


Sar All wiſe men to 
d the Envy of their own Virtues, uſe to aſcribe 
them to Providence and Fortune; DP may the | 
better aſſure them: And beſides, it 
Man to be the Care of the Higher 
faid to the Pilot in the Tempeſt, 


of Magnus. And it hath been tee tak ns 
cribe openly too much totheir own Wiſdom and Policy 


Tb has, tae nn ee NG 
in the account he gave to the State 
of lsGorernment, ofa inercd hs 

this Fortune bad no part, never proſpered in any he 
undertook afterwards. Certainly there be, «Ao yh 
tunes are like Homer's Verſes, that have a Slide and Eafi- 
neſs more thao the Verkes of other Poers + $+- -o9 
faith of Timolcon”s Fortune, in 


or Epaminondas : And that this 
much in a Man's ſelf. 
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XLI. 
Of Mfg. 


ANY have made witty Inve&ives againſt Uſwy. 
They ſay, That it is pity the Devil ſhould have 
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becauſe his Plough goeth every 


Sunday. Thatthe Cre is the Drone that "= | 


And in 


which —— That the Uſiver is the | 
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Of Ufury. 
Ignavum fucus pecus 4 præſepibus arcent. 
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breaketh the firſt Law that was 


after the Fall; 


the Uſurer 
r Mankind 
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J | ering, 
not for this Slug. The laſt, Thar it is the Can- 
Ruine of many Men's Eſtates, which in proce 
publick Poverty. 
the other fide, the Commodities of Uſury are : Firſt, 
That howſoever Uſury in ſome reſpect hindreth Mer- 
ing, yet in ſome other it advanceth it; for it 
is certain, that the greateſt part of Trade is driven by 
young Merchants, upon borrowing, at Intereſt : So as 
if the Uſurer either call in, or keep back his Money, 
there will enſue preſently a great ſtand of Trade, 
The ſecond is, That were it not for this eaſie borrow- 
ing upon Intereſt, Mens neceſſities would draw upon 
them a moſt ſudden undoing, in that they would be 
forced to ſell their Means (be it Lands or Goods) far 
under foot; and ſo whereas Vſury doth but gnaw upon 
them, bad Markets would ſwallow them quite up. As 
for Mortaging or Pawning, it will little mend the mat- 
ter; for either men will not take Pawns without Uſe, of 
if they do, they will look preciſely for the forfeiture. | 
remember a cruel Monied Maa in the. , that 
would fay, the Devil take this Uſury, it keeps us from 
Forfeitures of Mortgages and Bonds. The third and 
haſt is, That it is a vanity to conceive, that there would 
be ordinary borrowing without profit; and it is impo- 
fible go conceive, the number of inconveniences that 
will enſue, if borrowing be cramped : Therefore to 
ſpeak of the aboliſhing of Uſury is idle. All States have 
ever had it in one kind, or rate or other: fo as that o- 
pinion muſt be ſent to Utopza. 

To ſpeak now of the Reformation and Reiglement of U- 
fury how the Diſcommodities of it may be beſt avoided, 
and the Commodities retained. It appears by the Balance 
of Commodities and Diſcommodities of Uſury, two things 
are to be reconciled: The one, that the Toth of Vary 
de grinded, that it bite not too much: The other, that 
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to the 
ng of Trade. This cannot be except you in- 
- —<fin ſeveral ſorts of Uſury, a leſs 2 greater; 
For if you reduce Uſary to one low rate, it will caſe the 
Commun Borrower, but the Merchant will be to ſeek for 
Money. And it is to be noted, That the Trade of Mer- 
chandize, being the moſt Lucrative, may bear Uſury at 4 
| goadrate; other Contracts not fo. . 
dd ſerve both Intentions the way would be chiefly 
' thus: That there be two Rates of Uſury, the one Free 
md General for all, the other under Licence only to cer- 
tain Perſons, and in certain Places of Merchmdizing. Firſt 
let Uſury in general be reduced to Five in the Hun- 
dred, and let that Rate be proclaumed to be Free and Cur- 
rant; and let the State (hut it (elf ont to take any penal- 
ty for the ſame. This will preſerve Borrowing from 
| any general Stop or Drynes. This will eaſe infinite 


Borrowers in the Country. This will in good part raiſe 
the price of Land, becauſe Land purchaſed at Sixteen 
fears purchaſe, will yield Six ia the Hundred, aad ſome- 
what more, whereas this Rate of Intereſt yields but Five. 
This by reaſon will encourage and edge Induſtrious and 
Proſtable Improvements, becauſe many will rather 
venture in that kind, than take Five in the Hundred, 
eſpecially having been uſed to greatre profit. Secondly, 
Let there be certain Perſons Licenſed to lend to known Mer- 
<ants, upon Dſury, at a High-Rate; and let it be with 
the Cautions following. Let the Rate be, even with 
the Merchant himſelf, ſome what more eaſie than that 
he uſed formerly to pay: for by that means all Bor- 
rowers ſhall have ſome caſe by this Reformation, be he 
Merchant or whoſoever. Let it be no Bank or Com- 
mon Stock, but every man be Maſter of his own M- 
| By. Not that I altogether miſlike Banks, but they will 
hardly be brooked, in regard of certain ſuſpicions, Let 

de tate be anſwered ſome ſmall matter for the Licence, 
A therelt left to the Lender; for if the „ 
| Z 


| 


\ 
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114 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
but ſmall, it will no whit the Lender. 
- 4 whe 7 before Ten or Niac 
will ſooner deſcend to Eight in the Hundred, 
> give over his Trade of Uſwy, and go from 
Gains to Gains of Hazard. Let theſe Licenſed Lenders 
de in number indefinite, but reſtrained to certain pri 
ws bo arty ide on cheer exert for 
they will be hardly able to colour other 
in the Country, fo as the Licence of Nine w 
away the current Rate of Five; for no man 
his Moneys far off, nor put them — nad 
If it de objeted, That this doth in a fort Authorize 
Uſuy, which before was in ſome places but permiſſive: 
The Anſwer i is, that it is better to mitigate Ty by De- 
claratun, 0 
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XLII. 
Of Youth and Age. 


Man that is Toung in Tears, may be Old in Hours, 
if he have loſt no time, but that happeneth rarely. 
Generally Toth is like the firſt Cogi not ſo wiſe 


| 


as the ſecond, for there is a Touth in Thoughts as well 


as in Ages: And yet the Invention of Young Men is 
more lively than that of Old, and Imaginations ſtream 
into their minds better, and, as it were, more Divine- 


ly. Natures that have much heat, and great and vio- | 


lent deſires and perturbations, are not ripe for Action 
till they have paſſed the Meridian of their years; as it 
was with Ju#'s Ceſar, and Septimius Severus, of the 
latter of whom it is ſaid, TJuventutem egit Erroribus, imo 
Furoribus plenam; and yet he was the ableſt Emperor al- 
moſt of all the Lit. But repoſed Natures may do well 
in Tauch, as it is ſeen in Auguſtus Ceſar, Coſnus Duke 
of Florence, Gaſton de Foix, and others. On the orher 
fide, Heat and Vivaci: y i:: Age, is an excellent Com- 


poſition | 


—— —— . 
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them, like an vnready Horſe, that will neither Stop nor 
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and your old Men ſhall dream dreams, inferreth, that 222 
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Of Youth and Ar. 114 
for buſineſs. Men are fitter to invent thau 
tojudge, fitter for Execution than for Counſel, and fitter 
for new projects than for ſettled buſineſs, for the Experi- 
ence of Age in things that fall within the compaſs of it 
direteth them, but in new things abuſeth them. The 
Errors of Towg Auen are the rvine of Buſineſs: but the 
Errors of wo Eads but to this, that more might 
have been done or ſooner. Young Men in the conduct 
and manage of Actions embrace more than they can 
hold, ſtir more than they can quiet, fly to the end wich- 
out conſideration of the means and degrees, purſue fome 
few Principles which they have chanced upon abſurdly, 
care not to innovate, which draws unknown Inconvent- 
encies : Uſe extream Remedies at firſt, and that which 
doubleth all Errors, will not acknowledge or retract 


Turn. Agen of Age object too much, conſult too 
adventure too little, repent too ſoon, and ſeldom drive 
buſineſs home to the full period, but content themſelves 
with a mediocrity of Succeſs. Certainly it is to 
compound E of both; for that will be good 
for the preſent, becauſe the vertues of either Age may cor- 
rect the defects of both, and good for that 
Tamg Auen may be Learners, while Men in Age ate Actors. 
And laſtly, good for Extern Accidents, becauſe Autho- 
rity followeth Old Auen, and Favour and Popularity 
Touth. But for the moral part, perhaps Touth will have 
the preheminence, as Age hath for the politick. A cer- 
tain Rabin upon the Text, Your young Men ſhall ſce viſions, 


Men are admitted nearer to God than becauſe Viſi- 
au is a clearer Revelation than a Dream. And certain- 
ly the more a Man drinketh of the World, the more 
It ntoxicateth ; and Age doth profit rather in the pow= 
ers of Underſtanding, than in the Verrves of the Will 
and Affections. There be ſome have an over-early 
Ripeneſs in their years, which fadeth bet imes. Theſe 
ae firſt ſuch as have brut'e Wirs, the edge WW is 
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than in Age; ſuch as is a fluent 
Yd drapes Feb will, bot wot 
of Hortenſius, Idem manebat, 
e Jew mak, ene tn f 
* 
: As was Scipio 


ERTIIE is like a rich Stone, beſt plain ſet; and 
ſurely, Vertue is beſt in a Body _— 

though not of delicate Features, and that hath 
' Dignity of Preſence, than Beauty of Afi 
is it almoſt ſeen that very Beautiful Perſon: are otherwiſe 
pan Vortoe, exif Mature were rather — 
thaa in labour to produce Ex 1 — 
they prove accompliſhed, but not out of grea 
ſtudy rather Behaviour than Vertue. But 4 


22 for Auguſtus Ceſar, Titus Veſpaſtanus, — y 


le of France, Edward the fourth of England, Alcibiades | 


of Athens , 1/;nael the Sophy of Perſia, were all high 
and great Spirits, and yet the moſt Beautiful Men of 
their times. In Feauty, that of Favour is more than 
that of Colour ; and that of decent and gracious — * 
more than that of Favour. That is the beſt part 

Beauty which a Picture cannot exprefs, no nor the firſt 
ſight of the Life. There is no excellent Beauty that hath 
not ſome ſtrangeneſs in the proportion. A Man can- 
not tell, whether Apelles or Albert Durer were the more 


trifler ; "whereof the one Id make by 
wou a Perſonage 
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Geometrical 
Parts out of divers Faces to make one excellent. Such 
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ions, the other by taking the beſt 


perſonages | think would pleaſe no body, but the Pain- 
ter that made them. Not but I think a Painter may 
make a better Face than ever was, but he muſt do it by 
a kind of Felicity, (as a Muſician that 


lent 
fre 
dal fn altogether do 


lute Tub, and an Age, a little out of countenance; but 
yet certainly again, if it, light well, it maketh Vertues 
ſhine, and Vices bluſh. 


— — — 
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XLIV. 


Of Deformity. 


EFORMED are commonly even with Na- 
— 8 For as Fete 3 ſo do 

Nature, being for the rt (as the Scrip- 
tore Grith.) void of Natural -A ün, and ſo they have 
Revenge of Nature. Certainly, there is a conſent be- 
tween the body and the mind, and where Nature err- 
ech in the one, ſhe ventureth in the other; Ubi peccat in 
uno, periclitatur in altero. But becauſe there is in Man 
an Election touching the Frame of his mind, and a Ne- 
rellity-in the Frame of his body, the Stars of natural 
Inclination are ſometimes obſcured by the Sun of Dif- 
apline and Vertue : Therefore it is good to conſider of 


13 Defamity, 


118 Sir Francis Bacon Eſſays. 
Deformity, not as a Sign which is more deceivable, but 
as a Cauſe which ſeldom faileth of the Effect. Whoſo- 
ever hath any thing fixed in his Perſon that doth in- 
duce Contempt, hath alſo a perpetual Spur in himſelf 
to wer bimſelf from Scorn. Therefore 


as being expoſed to Scorn, but in 
a general Habit. Alſo it ſtirreth in 
uſtry, and eſpecially of this kind, to watch and 
weakneſs of others, that they may have 
ſomewhat torepay. Again, in their Superiors, it quench- 
eth jealouſie towards them, as Perſons that they think 
they may at pleaſure deſpiſe ; and it layeth their Com- 
ne Cp as never believing they 
be in poſſibility of Advancement, till they fer 
them in Poſſeſſion ; fo that upon the matter in a great 
Wit, ty is an ad vantage to Riſing. Kings in an- 
cient times (and at this t in ſome Countries) were 
wont to put great Truſt in Eunmchs ; becauſe they that 
are envious to all, are more obnoxious and officious to- 
wards one. But yet their Truſt towards them hath ra- 
ther been as to good Spials, and good whiſperers,than 
good Magiſtrates and Officers, And much like is the 
Reaſon of Deformed Perſons. Still the ground is, they 
will if they be of Spirit, ſeek to free themſelves from 
Scorn, which muſt be either by Vertue or Malice; and 
therefore let it not be marvelled if ſometimes they 
prove excellent Perſons; as was Ageſilaus, Zange the 
Son of Solyman, «Aſop, Gaſca Preſident of Peru, and Se- 
crates may go likewiſe amongſt them, with others. 
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XLV. 
0 Building. 


OUSES are built to live in, and not to look on: 
Therefore ler Uſe be ed before Uniformi- 
ty, except where both may be had. Leave the goodly 

icks of Houſes, for Beauty only, to the Enchanted 
Palaces of the Poets, who build them with ſmall coſt. He 
that builds a fair Fowſe upon an ill Seat, committeth him- 
ſelf to Priſon. Neither do I reckon it an ill Seat only 
where the Air is unwholſom, but likewiſe where the Air 
is unequal; as you ſhall ſee many fine Seats ſet upon a 
knap of Ground, environed with higher Hills round a- 
bout it, whereby the Heat of the Sun is pent in, and 
the Wind gathereth as in Troughs; ſo as you ſhall have, 
and that ſuddenly, as great Diverlity of Heat and Cold, 


all Proviſions, and maketh every thing dear: Where a 
great Living laid together, and where he is 
hich, as it is impoſſible perhaps to find 
ſo ir is good to know them, and think of 
a Man may take as many as he can; And if he 
have ſeveral Dwellings, 
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calhu anſwered Pompey well, who when he ſaw his Stately 
Galleries and Rooms fo large and lightfome in one of 
his Houſes, ſaid, Surely an excellent Flace for Summer, bu 
bow do you in Winter? Lupullus anſwered. Why do you mt 
think me as wiſe as ſome Fowl are, that ever change thei 
1 = had ag i 
To paſs from the Seat to the Houſe it ſelf, we will do 
as Cicero doth in the Orator's Art, who writes Books 
De Oratore, and a Book he Entitles Orator ; whereof 


the former delivers the Precepts of the t, =d thets- 


ter the Perſectian. We will therefore deſcribe a Princely 
Palace, making a brief model thereof. For it is ſt 


Book of Heſter, and « 
Side for ne. the one for Feaſts and Triumphs, 
and — * for Dwelling. | underſtand both theſe 
be not only Returns, but Parts of the Front, 
bs di be uniform without, though ſeverally Partiti- 
oned wit ithin, and to be on both tides of a great and 
Stately Tower in the midſt of the Front, that as it were 


Banquet in Front one only goodly Room 
rs, of ſome forty foot high, ud under it a 
a Dreſſing or Preparmg Place at times of Tri- 
umphs. On the Sober hide, which is the Howfhold lide, 
I wiſh it divided at the firſt into a Hal and a Chapel | 
(with a Partition between) both of good ſtate and big- 
nefs, and thoſe not to go all the length, but to have at 
the further end a Winter and a Summer Parior, both fair; 
and under theſe Rooms, a fair and large Cella ſunk under 
Ground; and likewiſe ſome Aitchins, with Bute- 
ries and Pantries, and the like. As for the Tower, | 
-noulg have it two Stories, of eighteen foot high apiece 


aboye the two Wings, and * goodly Leads upon The T Gs 
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Heighth of the firſt Stairs to be ſixteen Foot which is the 
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indeed Upright do better, in reſpect 
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Bailding. 121 
railed with Status | » and the fame Tower to 
de divided into Rooms as ſhall be thought fir; rhe Stairs 


_ 0 yo ooms, let them be upon a fair 
open Newel, ely railed in with Images of Wood, 
caſt into a ry > $4 and a very fair Landing Place 
at the Top. But this to be, if you do nor point any of 
the lower Rooms for a Dining Place of Servants, for 
otherwiſe you ſhall have the Servants Dinner after your 
own; for the ſteam of it will come up as in a Tunnel, 
And fo much for the Front, only 1 underſtand the 


Heighth of the lower Room. 

Beyond this Front is there to bea fair Court, but three 
fides of it of a far lower Building than the Front. And 
in all the four Corners of that Court fair Stair-Ca 
caſt into Turrets on the out fide, and not within the Row 
of s themſelves. But thoſe Towers are not tobe 
of the height of the Front, but rather ble to 
the lower Building. Let the Cat not be Paved, for 
that ſtriketh upa great Hear in Summer, and much Cold 
in winter; but only ſome Side-Alleys, with a Croſs, 
and the Quarters to Graze being kept Shorn, but not too 
near Shorn. The Row of Return on the Banquet Side, let 
it be all Stately Galleries, in which Galleries let there be 
three or five fine Cupola's i in the length of it, placed at e- 
qual diſtance, and fine Coloured Windows of ſeveral Works. 
On the Houlhold ſide, Chambers of Preſence and ordi- 
nary Entertaiament, "ith fome Bed-Chambers, and ler 
all three Sides be a double Houſe, without thorow Lights 
on the Sides, that you may have Rooms from the 
both for Fore-noan and After-noan. Caſt it alſo, that 
you may have Rooms both for Summer and Winter 
Shady for Summer, and Warm for Winter. You mall 
have ſometimes fair Houſes ſo full of Glaſs, that one can- 
not tell where to become to be out of the Sun, or Cold ; 
for Ibowed Windows I hold them of good uſe; (in Cities 
of the Uniformiry 
1. the Street) for they de pretty Retiring _ 


Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays: 


For that which would ſtrike almoſt 
doth ſcarce paſs the Window. But let 
a in the Court on the Sides only. 

Court let there be an Inward Court of the 
Heighth, which is to be environed 
on all ſides 


Beyond this 
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muſt ſore· ſee that one of them be for an hfirmary, If the 
Prince or any ſpecial perſon ſhould be Sick, with Cham- 
bers, Bed-Chambers, Anticamera, and Kecamera, joyning 


ſe, an open G Pillars, to take the 
Proſpect and Freſhneſs 9 At both Cor - 
ners of the furtheſt Side, by way of Return, let there 
be two delicate or rich Cabmets, daintily Paved, Rich- 
ly Hanged, Glazed with Cryſtalline Glaſs, and a Rich 
Crpoje in the midſt, and all other Elegancy that may be 
thought upon. In the Upper Gallery roo | wiſh that there 
may be, if the Place will yield it, fome Fountains run- 
ning in divers Places from the Wall, with ſome fine A- 
voidances. And thus much for the model of the Pa- 
lace; fave that you muſt have, before you come to the 
Front, three Courts: and a Green Court Plain, with a 
Wall abour it; a Second Court of the ſame, but more 
Garniſhed with little Turrets, or rather Embelliſhments 
vpon the Wall; and a third Court, to _— 
with the Front, but not to be Built, nor yet _ 
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fairly 


o DBanighty firſt Planted a Garden; and indeed 
G it is the pureſt of Humane pleafures. It is the grea- 
teſt refreſhment to the Spirits of Man ; without which 
Buildings and Palaces are but groſs Handy-works. A 
a Man ſhall ever ſee, that when Ages grow to Civility 
and Elegancy, Men come to Build Stately, ſooner than 
to Garden Finely : as if Gardening were the greater Per- 
ſection. I do hold it in the Royal Ordering of Gardens, 
there ought to be Gardens for all the Months in the Year, 
in which, ſeverally, things of Beauty may be then in 
ſeaſon. For December and January and the latter part 


of November, you muſt take ſuch things as are green all 


Winter; Holly, Ivy, Bays, Juniper, Cypreſs Trees, 
ven- 


Yews, Pine-Apple Trees, Fir Trees, Roſemary, La 
e the e, and the 
| er Flags, Orange-Trees, Limon-Trees, 
Myrtle, if they . and ſweet Mar joram warm 
ſets. There followeth for the latter part of January and 
February, the Mezerion Tree, which then 
Crocus Vernus, both the Yellow and the Grey Prim- 
Roſes, A the Early Tulippa, Hyacinthus Ori- 
entalis, Chamairis, Frettellaria. For March 
Violets, ſpecially the Single Blue, which are Earlieſt, 
— 1 _ the Daizy, 2 2 in 
Bloſſom, the Peac Tree in Bloſlom, the Cornelian- Tres 
in Bloſſom, ſweet Briar. In Ari follow the double 
White Violet, the Wall Flower, the Stock a 


there comes 


| Flower-de Lices, and Lilies of all Na. 
tures, R Flower, the Tulippa, the Double Pio. 
ny the Pale Daffadill, the French Honey the 


— — the Lime-Tree in Bloſſom, 
Early Pears Plumbs in Fruit, Gennitings, Qnod- 
i In Aguſt come Plumbs of all forts in Fruit, Pears, 
Apricocks, Barberries, Filbeards, Musk-Melons, Monks 
hoods of all Colours. In September come, Grapes, Ap- 
es, Poppies of all Colours, Peaches, Melo-Cotones, 


and the beginning of November, come Ser viſes, 
Bullaces; Roſes Cut or Removed to come late, Holly- 


may have Ver Perpetuum, as the place affords. 

And becauſe the Breath of Flowers is far Sweeter in 
the Air, (where it comes and goes, like the Warbling 
of Mufick) than in the Hand, therefore nothing is more 


fit for that Delight, than to know what be the Flowers . 


and Plants that do beſt perfume the Air. Roſes Damask 
and Red are Flowers tenacious of their Smells, fo that 


you may walk by a whole Row of them, and find no- 
thing of their Sweetneſs ; yea, though it 


Roſemary little, nor Sweet-Marjoram. That which 
above all others yields the Sweeteſt Smell in the Air, 1s 
the Violer, ſpecially the White double Violet, which 
comes twice a , 
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Cornelians, Wardens, Quinces. In Offober | 


oaks, and ſuch like. Theſe particulars are for the l- 
mate of London: But my meaning is perceived, that you 


in a Morn- 
ing Dew. Bays likewiſe yield no Smell as they grow, | 
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Bartholomew-tide. Next to that is the Musk 
Strawberry Leaves dying with a moſt 
Cordial Smell. Then the Flower of the 
isa li Bent, which 
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of the Lime - Tree. 
A rem afar off. Of Bean-Flowers I ſpeak 

they are Field-Flowers. But thoſe which 
the Air moſt delightfully, not paſſed by as the 
but being Trodden upon and Cruſhed, are three, that 

Burnet, Wild-Time, and Warter- Mints. Therefore 
you are to ſet whole Alleys of them, to have the Plea- 
ſure when you walk or tread. 

For Gardens, (ſpeaking of thoſe whichare indeed Prince- 
like, as we have done of Buildings) The Contents ought 
not well to be under Thirty Acres of Ground, and to be 
divided into three parts; a Green in the entrance, a Heath 
or Deſart in the going forth, and the Aan Carden 
in the midſt, beſides Alleys on both ſides. And I like 
well, that four Acres of Ground be Aſſigned to the Green, 
fix to the Heath, four and four to either Side, and twelve 


f 
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to the Main Garden. The Green hath two pleaſures; the 


one becauſe nothing is more pleaſant to the Eye than 
Green Graſs kept finely ſhorn; the other, becauſe it will 
give you a fair Alley in the midft, by which you may 
20 in front upon a Stately Hedge, which is to encloſe the 
Garden. But becanſe the Alley will be long, and in 
great Heat of the Year or Day, yon ought not to buy 
the ſhade in the Garden, by going in the dun through 
the Green; therefore you are of either Side the Green to 
=p a Covert Alley upon Carpenters Work, about twelve 
in Heighth, by which you may go in ſhade into the 
Garden. As for the making of Xnots of Figures, with 
Divers Coloured Earths, that they may lie under the Y 
os 


126 Sir Francis Bacon : Eſſays. 
dows of the Houſe, on that Side which the Garden 
they be but toys, you may ſee as good fights many tj. 
mes in Tarts. The Gardes is belt to be ſquare, encom- 
paſſed on all the four Sides with a Stately Arched Hedge : 
the Arches to be upon Pillars of Carpenters Work, of 
fome ten foot high, and fix foot broad, and the 
between of the ſame Dimenſion with the Breadth of the 
Aveh, e of 


ſome four foot high, framed alſo upon Work, 
and upon the Upper Hedge, over every Arch a little J- 


ret, with a Belly, enough to receive a Cage of Birds; and 
over every Spare between the Arches ſome other little 


Figure, 


with broad Plates of RowndColouredGlaſs gilt, for the 
Sun to play upon. But this Hedge, l intend to be raiſed 
on a Bank, not ſteep, but gently flope,of ſome fix 

all with Flowers. Alſo l underſtand, that this Square of 
the Garden, ſhonld not be the whole breath of the 
but to leave on either ſide Ground enough for 
diverſity of Side Alley; unto which the two Covert 
of the Green may deliver you, but there muſt be no 
Ao with Hedges at either end of this great Mcloſure : 
not at the Higher End, for letting your proſpect upon 
this fair Hedge from the Green; not at the further End for 
letting yourÞroſpect from the Hedge through the Arches 
upon the Heath. For the ordering of the Ground with- 
in the Great Hedge, l leave it to Variety of Device. Ad- 
viting nevertheleſs, that whatſoever form you caſt it 
into; firſt it be not too buſie, or full of Work; Sow L 
for my part, do not like Images cut out in Juniper, or 

other Garden-ſtuff, they arefor Children. Little low Hedges 
Round like Welcs, with ſome pretty Pyramids, | like 
well: and in fome places Fair Columns upon Frames of 
Carpenters Work. I would alfo have _ Alleys ſpacious 
and fair. You may have cloſer s upon the Side 
 Grownds, but none in the Main Garden. | wiſh alſo inthe 
very midUule a fa Aluunt, with three Aſcents and Alleys, 
enovgh for four to walk a breaſt, which I would have 


to de perfect Circles, without any Bulwarks or Imboſſ- 
ments, 
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part of our Plot, I wiſh 
be, to a Natural Wild- 
Thickets 


in it, but ſome 


, as much as may 


For the Heath, wasthe third 
Trees I would have none 


it to be framed 


neſs, 


and ſome 
Wild 


made only of Sweet-Briar, and Honey-Suckle, 
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Wild-Fine amongſt, and the Ground ſet with 
Strawberries and Primroſes - for theſe are Sweet, 
TAs the thank. And theſe to be in the Heath, 
and there, not in any Order. | like alfo link 
Heaps, in the Nature of Mole- Hills (ſuch as are in Wild: 
Habs) to be fer, ſome with Wild-Thyme, ſome with 
Pinks, ſome with Germander, that gives a good flower 
to the eye; ſome with Periwinkle, ſome with Violets, 
ſome with Strawberries, ſome with Cowſlips, fome 
with Daizies, ſome with Red-Roſes, ſome with Lilium 
Convallium , fome with Sweet-Williams Red, ſome 
with Bears-Foot, and the like Low Flowers, bei 
withall Sweet and Sightly. Part of which Heaps, to be 
with Standards, of little Buſhes, prickt upon their top 
and part without; the Standards to be Roſes, Juni 
Holly, Bear-berries, (but here and there, 
the ſmell of their bloſſom) Red Cur Gooſ 


theſe Standards to be kept with Cutting, that they grow 
ant out of Conrſe. 
For the Side Grounds, you are to fit them with varie- 


whereſoever the Sun be. You are to frame ſome 
of them, iikewiſe for ſhelter, that when the wind blows 
ſharp, you may walk as in a Gallery. And thoſe Al 
leys muſt be likewiſe hedged at both ends, to keep ont 
the Wind, and theſe cloſer Alleys muſt be ever finely 
Gravelled, and no graſs, becauſe of going wet. In 
many of theſe Alleys likewiſe, you are to ſet Fruit Trees 
of all forts; as well upon the Walls, as in Ranges. And 
this would be generally obſerved, that the Borders 
wherein you plant your Fruit Trees, be fair and large, 
and low, and not and ſet with fine Flowers, but 
thin and ſparingly, leſt they deceive the Trees. At the 
end of both the ſide Grounds, I would have a Mount of 


ſome pretty Height, leaving the Wall of the Encloſure 


breaſt-high, to look abroad into the Fields. 
| For 


eberries, 
Roſemary, Bays, Sweet-Briar, and fuch like. But 


ty of Alleys, private, to give a full ſhade, ſome of 
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For the Main Garden, I do not deny, but there ſhould 
be ſome fair Alleys ranged on both ſides with Frut-Trees, 
and fome pretty Tufts of Fruit-Trees and Arbors with 
Seats, ſet in ſome decent Order; but theſe to be by no 
means ſet too thick; but to leave the Main Garden fo, 
as it be not cloſe, but the Air open and free; for as 
for Shade 1 would have you reſt upon the Aleys of 
the Side Grounds, there to walk, it yon be diſpoſed, 
in the Heat of the Year or Day: but to make 
that the A ſain Garden is for the more temperate — 
the year; and in the Heat of Summer, the Morn- 
ing and the Evening, or Over-caſt Days. | 

For Aviaries, I like them not, except they be of that 
lurgeneſs, as they may be turfed, and have Lin 
Plants and Buſhes ſet in them, that the Birds may have 
more ſcope, and natural Neſting, and that no foulneſi 
appear in the floor of the Aviary. $1 | have made a 
Plat-form of a Princely Garden, pou by Precept, part- 
ly by Drawing, not a Model, but ſome general Lines 
of it, and in this I have ſpared for no coſt. But it is 
nothing, for Great Princes, that for the moſt part taking 
advice with Work-men, with no leſs Coſt, ſet their 
things together, and ſometimes add Statua s and fuch 
things, for Stare and Magnificence, but nothing to the 
trne pleaſure of a Garden. 


XL VIL 
Of Nezotiatmg, | 


TT is generally better to deal by Speech, than by Lets 


ter; and by the mediation of a Third, than by a 
man's ſelf. Letters are good, when a Man would draw 
an Anſwer by Letter back again; or when it may 


ſerve for a Man's Juſtification afterwards to produce 
bis own Letter, or where it may be danger to be in- 
K terrupted 


* * 
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terrupted or heard by pieces. To deal in Perſon is good, 
when a Man's face breedeth Regard, as 
with Inferiors; or in tender Caſes, where a Man's 
Eye upon the Countenance of him with whom he 
ſpeaketh, may give him a Direction how far to go: 
And generally where a man will reſerve to himfſelt li- 
berty either to Diſavow, or to Exporund. In choice of 
' Inſtruments, it is better to chuſe men of a plainer fort 
that are like to do that is committed to them, and to 
report back again faithfully the ſucceſs, than thoſe that 
are cunning, to contrive out of other Mens Buſineſs 
ſomewhat to grace themſelves, and will help the mat- 
ter in Report for ſatisfaction ſake. Uſe all ſuch Pre- 
ſons as affect the buſineſs wherein they are imployed, 
for that quickneth much; and fuch as are fit for the 
matter : As bold Men for Expoſtulation, wr 
Men for Perſwalion, crafty Men for Enquiry Ob- 
ſervation, froward and abſurd Men for buſineſs that 
doth not well bear out it ſelf. Uſe alſo ſuch as have 
been lucky, 2nd prevailed before in things wherein you 
have imployed them, for that breeds confidence, and 
they will ſtrive to maintain their Preſcription. It is 
berter to ſound a Perſon with whom one Deals afar 
off, than to fall upon the point at firſt ; except you mean 
to ſurpriſe him by fome ſhort Queſtion. It is better 
Dealing with Men in Appetite, than with thoſe that 
are where they would be. If a Man Deal with ano- 
ther vpon Conditions, the ſtart of the firſt Perfor- 
mance is all, which a Man cannot reaſonably De- 
mand, except either the nature of the thing be ſuch 
which mult go before; or elſe a Man can perſwade 
the other Party that he ſhall ſtill need him in ſome o- 
ther thing ; or elſe that he be counted the honeſter 
Man. All Practice is to Di/cover, or to Work: Men 
Tiſcover themſelves in Truſt , in Paſſion at unawares, 
and of neceſſity, when they would have ſomewhat 
done, and cannot find an apt Pretext. If you would 
Werk any Man, you mult either know his nature and 
faſhions, 
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fiſhions, and fo lead him; or his ends, and fo per- 
fade him; or his weakneſs and diſadvantages, and 
ſo awe him; or thoſe that have Intereſt in him, and 
ſo govern him. In Dealing with cunning Perſons we 
muſt ever conlider their ends to interpret their Speech- 
es; and it is good to fay little to them, and that 
which they lealt look for. In all Negotiations of diſfi- 
calry a Man may not lock to fow and reap at once, 
but muſt prepare buſineſs, and fo ripen it by de- 
grees, 


XLVIIL 


Of F. ollowers and Fr ends. 


STLY Followers are not to be liked, leſt while a 

Man maketh his Train longer, he makes his 
Wings ſhorter. I reckon to be coltly, not them alone 
which charge the Purſe, but which are weariſome and 
importunate in Suits. Ordinary Followers ought to chal- 
lenge no higher Conditions than Countenance, Re- 
commendation, and Protection from wrongs. Factious 
Followers are worſe to be liked, which follow not upon 
Affection to him with whom they range themſelves, 
but upon Diſcontentment conceived againſt ſome o- 
ther; whereupon commonly enſueth that ill intelli- 
gence that we many times ſee between great Parſo- 
nages. Likewiſe glorious Followers who make them- 
ſelves as Trumpets of Commendation of thoſe that 
follow , are full of Inconvenience; for they taint bu- 
lnefs through want of Secrecy, and they export Ho- 
aour from a Man, and make him a return in Envy. 
There is a kind of F«llowers likewiſe which are dan- 
&Trous, being indeed Eſpitals; which enquire che fe- 
crets of the Houſe, and bear Tales of them to other; 
let ſuch Men, many times, are in great favour; for 
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the like) hath ever been a thing Civil, and well 
even in Monarchies; ſo it be without too 
err 
, is to as one 
advance Vertue and Deſert in all forts of 
And yet where there is no eminent odds in faffici 
it is better to take with the more paſſable, than with 
the more able. And beſides, to ſpeak truth, in baſe 
times Active Men are of more uſe than Vertuous. It 


make too much of any Man at the firſt; becauſe one 
cannot hold out that proportion. To be governed 
(as we call it) by one, is not ſafe; for it ſhews Soft- 
| and gives a freedom to Scandal and Di 
on; for thoſe that would not cenſure or ſpeak ill of 
a Man immediately, will talk more boldly of thoſe 
that are fo great with them, and thereby wound their 
honour, yet to be diſtracted with many is worſe; for 
it makes Men to be of the laſt Impreſſion, and full of 
Change. To take advice of ſome few Friends is ever 
honourable; for Lookers on, many times, ſee more than 
Gameſters, and the Vale beſt diſcovereth the Hill, There 
is little Friendſhip in the World, and leaſt of all be- | 
tween equals , which was wont to be magnified. That 
that is, is between Superior and inferior, whoſe For- 
tunes may comprehend one the other. | 
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XLIX. 
Of Snitors. © 


ANY ill matters and projects are undertaken, 
and private Suits do putrefie the publick Good. 
Many good matters are undertaken with bad minds, I 
mean, not only corrupt minds, but crafty minds that 
intend not Performance. Some embrace Suits which 
never mean to deal effectually in them; but if they fee 


there may be life in the matter by Rae ater 


they will be content to win a Thank, or take a 
Reward, or at leaſt to make uſe in the mean time of 
the Suitor's hopes. Some take hold of Suits only for 
an occaſion to croſs ſome other; or to make an in- 
formation , whereof they could not otherwiſe have 
apt Pretext, without care what become of the Sue 
when that turn is ſerv'd; or generally, to mike other 
Mens buſineſs a Eind of Entertainment to bring in 
their own. Nay, ſome undertake Suits with a full 
e to let them fall, to the end, to gratifie the ad- 
Party or Competitor. Surely there is in ſome 


fort a Right in 


every Suit; either a Right of Equity 
if it be a Suit of Controverſie; or a Right of Deſert, if 
it be a Suit of Petition. If Affections lead a Man to 
favour the wrong ſide in Juſtice, let him. rather uſe his 
Countenance to compound the matter, than to 
it. If Affection lead a Man to favour the leſs worth 
in Deſert, let him do it without depraving or dif- 
abling the better Deſerver. In. Suits which a Man doth 
not well und it is good to refer them to ſome 
Friend of Truſt and judgment, that may report, whe- 


ther he may deal in them with Honour; but let him 
chuſe well his Referendaries, for elſe he may be 


led by the Noſe. Suitors are ſo diſtaſted with Delays 
and Abuſes, that plain ng in denying to deal in 
3 Suit 


. . * 
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Suits at firſt, and reporting the ſucceſs barely, and in 

challenging no more thanks than one hath deſerved, 
is grown not only Honourable, but alſo Gracious. Jn 
Suits of Favour, the firſt coming ought to take little 
place; fo far forth Conſideration may be had of his 
Truſt, that if intelligence of the matter could not o- 
therwiſe have been had, but by him, advantage be 
not taken of the Note, but the Party luft to his other 
means, and in ſome fort recompenced for his Diſco- 
very. To de ignorant of the value of a Suit is ſim- 
plicity ; as well as to be ignorant of the Right thereof 
is want of Conſcience, Secrecy in Sits is a great 
mean of obtaining; for voicing them to be in for- 
wardneſs, may diſcourage fome kind of Swtors; but 
doth quicken and awaken others; but Timing of the 
Fuit is the principal. Timing, I fay, not only in re- 
ſpect of the perſon that ſhould grant it, but in re- 
ſpect of thoſe which are like to croſs it. Let a Man 
in the choice of his mean, rather chuſe the fitteſt 
mean, than the greateſt mean; and rather them that 
deal in certain Things, than thoſe that are General. 
The Reparation of a Denial, is ſome times equal to the 
firſt Grant; if a Man ſhew himſelf, neither dejected, 
nor diſcontented : Iuiquum petas, ut Lm feras:; is 
a good rule, where a Man hath ſtrength of Favour: 
Bur otherwiſe a Man were better riſe in his Suit; for 
he that would have ventured at firſt to have loſt the 
Suitor, will not in the Concluſion loſe both the Suitor, 


aud his own former favour. Nothing is thought ſo 


caſie a requeſt to a great Perſon as his Letter; and 
yer, if it be not in a good Cauſe, it is ſo much out of 
his Reputation. There are no worſe inſtruments than 


theſe general Contrivers of Suits, for they are but 4 


kind of poyſon and infection to publick proceedings. 
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L. 
Of Studies. 


TUDIES ſerve for Delight, for Ornament, and 

for Ability. Their chief uſe tor Delight is in Pri- 
rateneſs and Retiring; for Ornament is in Diſcourſe z 
and for Ability, is in the Judgment and Diſpoſition 
of Bulineſs. For expert Men can execute, and per- 
haps judge of particulars one by one; but the general 
Counſels and the Plots, and Marſhalling of Affairs, 
come beſt from thoſe that are Learned. Jo ſpend too 
much time in Studies is floth; to uſe them too much 
for Ornament is aſlectation; to make judgment wWhol- 
ly by their Rules is the humour of a Scholar. They 
perfect Nature, and are perfe&ed by experience: for 
Natural Abilities are like Natural Plants, that need 
Proyning by Study , and Studies themfelves do give 
forth Directions too much at large, except they be 
bounded in by experience. Crafty Men contemn Stu- 
dies, Simple Men admire them, and Wiſe Men uſe 
them: For they teach not their own uſe, but that is 
a Wiſdom without them, and above them, won by 
Obſervation. Read not to Contradict and Confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor to fiad Talk 
and Diſcourſe, but to weigh and conſider. Some Books 
are to be taſted, others to be ſwallowed, and ſome 
few to be chewed and digeited ; that is, fome Books 
are to be read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiouſly ; and ſome few to be read, wholly, and 
with diligence and attention. Some Books alſo may be 
read by Deputy, and Extracts made of them by o- 
thers: But that would be only in the leſs important 
A „ and the meaner fort of Books, elſe diſtil- 
led Books are like common diſtilled Warers, flaſhy 
things, Reading maketh a full Man; Conference a 
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ready. Man; and Writing an exact Man. And there. 
fore if a Man Write little, he had need have a great 
memory; if he Confer little, he had nced have 2 
preſent Wit; and if he Read little, he had need have 
much cunning to ſeem to know that he doth not. Hi 

ſtories make Men Wile, Poets Witty, the A1athematicks 
" Subtil, Natwal Philoſophy Deep, Ar Grave, Logick 
and Rhetorick able to Contend. Abiunt Studi in Mo- 
yes; Nay, there is no. Stand or Impediment in the 
Wir, but may be wrovght out by fit Studies: Like as 
Diſeaſes of the Body may have appropriate Exerciſes. 
Bow linę is good for the Stone and Reins, Shooting for 
the Lungs and Breaſt, Gentle Walking for the Sto- 
mach, Riding for the Head, and the like. $o if a 
Man's Wir be wandering, let him Study the Aathema- 
ticks; for in Demonſtrations, if his Wit be called a- 
way never fo little, he muſt begin again: If his Wit 
be not apt to diſtinguiſh or find differences, let him 
Study the School-1enr;, for they are Cumin ſettores, If 
he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one 
thing to prove and illuſtrate another, let him Study the 
Lawyers Caſes; ſo every Detect of the mind may have 
a ſpecial Receipt. 
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LI. 
Of Factiou. 


ANY have an Opinion not Wie, that for a 
Prince to govern his Eſtate, or for a great Per- 
fon to Leven his Proceedings, according to the re- 
ſpect of Factions, is a principal part of Policy; where- 
as contrariwiſe, the chiefeſt Wiſdom is, either in or- 
dering thoſe things which are General, and wherein Men 


- 


of ſeveral Factiuns do nevertheleſs agree; or in dealing 


with correſpondence to particular perſons one by - 
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_ tween two Factions, 
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But 1 ay not, that the conſideration of FaGions is to 
be neglected. Mean Men in their riſing muſt adhere, 
but great Men that have ſtrength in themſelves, were 
detter to maintain themſelves indifferent and Neutral: 
Yet even in beginners to adhere fo moderately, as he 
he a Man of the one Faction, which is moſt ble 
with the other, commonly giveth beſt way. The lo- 
wer and weaker Faction is the firmer in Conjunction: 
and it is often ſeen, that a few that are ſtiff, do tire 
out a great number that are more moderate. When 
one of the Factions is extingmſhed, the remaining ſub- 
divideth : As the Faction between Lucullus, and the 
reſt of the Nobles of the Senate ( which they called 
Optimates) held out a while againſt the Faction of Pom- 
ey and Ceſar; but when the Senates Authority was 
pulled down, Ceſar and Pompey ſoon atter brake. The 
Faftion or Party of Antonius, and Odtaviamus Ceſar, A- 
* Brutus and Caſſius, held out likewiſe for a time: 
ut when Brutus and Caſhus were overthrown, then 
ſoon after Antoni and Octavianus brake and ſubdivi- 
ded. Theſe examples are of Wars, but the fame hol - 
deth in private Factions: And therefore thoſe that are 
Seconds in Factions, do many times, when the Fabian 
fſubdivideth, prove Principals; but many times alſo 
they prove Cyphers and caſhier'd. For many a Man's 
h is in oppoſition, and when that faileth, he 
groweth out of uſe. It is commonly ſeen, that Men 
once placed, take in with the contrary Fadtion to that 
by which they enter, thinking belike that they have 
their firſt ſure, and now are ready for a” new Pur- 
The Traitor in Fadion lightly goeth away 
with it; for when matters have ſtuck long in Bal- 
lancing, the winning of ſome one Man caſteth them, 
and he getteth all the thanks. The even carriage be- 


: proceedeth not always of mode- 
ration, but of a trueneſs to a Man's ſelf, with end to 
make uſe of both. Certainly in Jtaly, they hold it a 
nile ſuſpect in Popes, when they have often in their 
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State are ever pernicious to 

ies ; raiſe an Obligation, Paramoum 
to Obligation of Soveraignty, and make the King, 
rus ex nobis; as was to be ſeen in the League 
France. When Fattions are carried too high, and 
violently, it is a ſign of weakneſs in Princes, and 
much to the prejudice both of their Authority and Bu- 
fineſs. The motions of Factions under Kings, ought to 
be like the motions (as the Aſtronomers ſpeak) of the 
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Of Ceremonies and Reſpetts. 


E that is only real, had need have excceding great 


rich, that is ſet without foil. But if a Man mark it 
well, it is in praiſe and commendation of Men, as it 
is in gettings and gains: For the Proverb is true, That 
ight gains make beavy purſes; for light gains come 

ck, whereas great come but now and then So it 
is true, that ſmall matters win great commendation, 
becauſe they are continually in uſe, and in note; where- 
as the occaſion of any great Virtue cometh but on 
Feſtivals. Therefore it doth much add to a Man's Re- 
putation, and is, (as Queen Iſabella ſaith) Like perpetual 
Letters C to have good forms. To attain 


them, it almoſt ſufficeth not to deſpiſe them; for ſo 
ſhall a Man obſerve them in others: And let him trult + 


parts of Virtue, as the Stone had need to be 
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vimſelf with the reſt. For if he labour too much to 
expreſs them, he ſhall loſe their Grace, which is to be 
Natural and Unaffected. Some Mens behaviour is 
like a Verſe, wherein every Syllable is meaſured. How 
an 2 Man comprehend great matters, that breaketh 
his mind too much to ſmall obſervations? Not to uſe 
Ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to uſe them a- 
rin; and fo diminiſh reſpec to himſelf; eſpecially, 
are not to be omitted to ſtrangers, and formal 
Natures: Zut the dwelling upon them, and exalting 
them abon the Moon, is not only tedious, but doth 
dimioi-n the faith and credit of him that ſpeaks. And 
certainly, there is a kind of conveying of effectual 
and imprinting Paſſions amongſt Complements, which 
is of linyular »e, it a Man can hit upon it. Amongſt 
a Man's Peers, a Man ſhall be ſure of familiarity; 
and there ir is good a little to keep State. Amongſt 


a Man's !nfciiors, one ſhall be fure of Reverence; 


and therefore it is good a little to be familiar. He 
that is t©o much in any thing, fo that he giveth ano- 
ther occaſion of Society, maketh himſelf cheap. To 
apply ones ſelf to others is good, fo it be with De- 


monſtration, that a Man doth it «pon regard, and not 


facility, It is a good Precept generally in feconding 
another, yet to add ſomewhat of ones own; as if you 
would grant his opinion, let it be with ſome diſtincti- 
on; if you will follow his Motion, let it be with 


| Condition; if you allow his Counſel, let it be with 


aledging further Reaſon, Men had need beware, how 
they be too perfect in Complements: For be they 
never fo ſufficient otherwiſe, their enviers will be fure 
to give them that Attribute, to the diſadvantage of 


their greater Vertues. It is loſs alio in buſineſs, to be 


too full of reſpe&s, or to be too curious in obfervin 


| "Times and Opportunities. Solomon ſaith, He that confs- 
dereto the Wind ſhall not Sow, and he that looketh to the 


Clouds ſhall nt Reap. A wiſe Man will make more op- 
portunities than he finds. Mens Behaviour — 


Sir Francis Bacon: Eſſays. 


ISE is the Reflection of Vertue, but it waz 
or Body which giveth the Reflection 

the common , it is com 
her followeth vain Perſons 
the common People underſtand 
vertues : the loweſt vertues draw 
them, the middle vertues work in them A- 
ſtoniſhment or Admiration, but of the higheſt Virtues 
have no ſence or perceiving at all, but ſhews and 
es wvirtutibus ſanules ſerve beſt with them. Cer- | 
tainly Fame is like a River, that beareth up things light 
ſwoln, and drowns things weighty and folid: 
But if Perſons of Quality and judgment concur, then 


many falſe Points of Praiſe that a Man may juſtly 
hold it a ſuſpect. Some Praiſes proceed meerly of | 
Flattery, and if he be an ordinary Flatterer, he will 
have certain common Attributes, which may ſerve e- 
very Man: If he be a cunning Flatterer, he will fol- 


lor the Arch Flatterer, which is a Man's ſelf: And 


wherein a Man thinketh beſt of himſelf, therein the | 


Flatterer will uphold him moſt; but if he be an im- 
pudent Flatterer, look wherein a Man is conſcious to 
himſelf that he is moſt defe&ive, and is moſt out of 
Countenance in himſelf, that will the Flatterer Enti- | 
tle him to per force, Spreta Conſeientia. Some Praje | 
Come 
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Of Praiſe. 14} 
come of good wiſhes and ref] ich is a form dne 
they te- 
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derate praiſe, uſed with not 
is that which doth the good. Solomon faith, 
paiſeth bis friend aloud, riſmg early, it ſhall be to him no 
better than a Curſe, Too much magnifying of a 
or matter, doth irritate contradiction, and procure en- 
iy and ſcorn. To praiſe a Man's ſelf cannot be de- 
cent, except it be ia rare caſes; but to praiſe a 
Office or profeſſion, he may do it with good Grace, 
ind with a kind of Magnanimity. The Cardinals of 
Rome, which are Theologues, and Fryars, and School- 
men, have a Phraſe of notable contempt and ſcorn to- 
wards civil buſineſs: For they call all Temporal buſi- 
neſs, of well Embaſſages, Judicature and other em- 
ployments, Shirreri, which is under Sberiſfries, as i 
they were but matters for Under-Sheriffs and Catch- 
poles: though many times thoſe Under-Sberiffries do 
more than their high ſpecu Saint 


F £ 


lations. ns 
when he boaſts of himſelf, he doth oft interlace; 7 ſpe 


lle a Fool; but ſpeaking of his Calling, he fairh, Mag- 
nifico Apoſtolatum mewn, 


142 Sir Francis Bacon Eſſays. 
LIV. 


Of Vain Glory. 


T was prettily deviſed of Æſop, The Fly ſite upon the 
Axletree of the Chart»t# heel, and ſaid, I hat a Duſt gy 
I raiſe? So are there ſome vam Perſons, that whatſoe. 
ver goth alone, or moveth upon greater means, if 
they have never fo little hand in it, they think it js 
they that carry it. They that are glorious, muſt needs 
be fadious; for all bravery ſtands upon compariſons, 
They mult needs be violent, to make good their own 
vannts. Neither cin they be fecret, and therefore not 
effectual; but according to the French Proverb, Beau- 
corp dd Brnit , pert de Fruit; Much Pruit, little Fruit, 
Yet certainly there is uſe of this Quality in Civil Af. 
fairs. - Where there is an Opinion and Fame to be 
created, either of Virtue or Greatneſs, theſe Men are 
good Trumpetcrs. Again, as Titus Livius noteth in 
the caſe of Antiochus, and the Atulian-, There are ſome- 
times great cds of croſs Lyes : As if a Man that Ne- 
gotiates between wo Princes, to draw them to joyn 
in a War azainit the third, doth extol the Forces of 
eicher of them above meaſure, the one to the other : 
And fometimes he that deals between Man and Man, 
raiſeth his own credit with both, by pretending great- 
er Intereſt than he hath in either. Aud in theſe and 
the like kinds, it aſten falls out, that me rhet is pro- 
duced of nbi: tor Lyes are ſufſicient to breed O- 
pinion, and Opinion brings on Subſtance, In Milita- 
ry Commanders and Soldiers, Jun Glory is an eſſeu- 
tial Point: For as Iron ſharpens Iron, fo by Glory one 
Courage ſharpneth another. In cafes of great En- 
terpriſe, upon Charge and Adventure, a Com poſition 
of Gl:rizes Natures doth put Life into Buhueſs; and 


thoſe that are of folid and fober Natures have moe 
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Of Van Glory. 143 
of the Ballaſt than of the Sail. In Fame of Learn- 
ug the Flight will flow, without ſome Feathers of 
Oftentation. Qui de contemmenda Gloria Libros ſeri 
Nomen ſuum mſcribunt. Socrates, Ariſtotle, Galen, were 
Men full of Oftentation. Certainly Yam Glory helpeth 
to per te a Man's Memory; and Virtue was ne- 
rer ſo Iden to humane Nature, as it received his 
due at the Second Hand. Neither had the Fame of 
cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundus, born her Age ſo well, 
if ic had not been joyned with ſome Vanity in them- 
ſelves; like unto Farniſh, that maketh Cielings not on- 
ſhine, but laſt. But all this while, when I ſpeak 
of Fain Glory, I mean not of that property that Tacitus 
doth attribute to Auci anus, Ommium que dixerat, fece- 
ratque , Arte quadam Oftentatry For that proceeds not 
of Vanity, but of Natural Magnanimity and Diſcreti- 
on: And in fome Perſons, is not only Comely, bur 
Gracious. For Excuſations, Ceſſions, Modeſty it felf 
well governed, are but Arts of Oftentation. And a- 
mongſt thoſe Arts there is none better than that which 


Ileus Secundus ſpeaketh of, which is to be liberal of 


to be commended, you L 
if be be not to be commended, you much leſs Glorious. 
Men are the ſcorn of wit: Men, the admiration of 


fools, the Idols of Pataſites, and the Slaves of their 
own Vaunts. 


144 Sir Francis Bacon: Eſſays. 
LV. 


Of H mour and Reputation. 


Winning of Honour is but the revealing of 
Man's Virtue and Worth without Diſadvantage 
For ſome in their Actions do wooe and affect Hour 
and Reputation; which fort of Men are 
much talked ot, but inwardly little admired. Aad 
ſome, contrariwiſe, darken their Virtue in the ſhew of 
it, ſo as they be nudervalued in Opinion. If a Man 
perform that which hath not been attempted before, 
or attempted and given over, or hath been atchieved, 
but not with to good circumſtance, 


he ſhall purchaſe 
more Flonaur, than by effecting a matter of greater 


difficulty or virtue, wherein he is but a follower. If | 


a Man fo temper bis Actions, as in ſome one of them 
he doth content every Faction or Combination of 
People, the Mulick will be the fuller. A Man is an 
in Husband of his Hon ur that entreth into any Ad 
on, the failing wherein may diſgrace him more than 


the carrying of it through can Honour him. Honaw 


that is gained and broken upon another, hath the 
quickeſt reflection, like Diamonds cut with Faſcets 
And therefore let a Man contend to excel any Com- 
petitors. of his in Honour, in out - ſnooting them, if he 
can in their own Bow, Diſcreet Followers and Ser- 
vants help much to Reputation: Omnis fama 4 Dome- 
ſticis emanat. Envy, which is the Canker of Hm is 
beſt extinguiſhed by declaring a Man's ſelf in his ends, 
rather to ſeck Merit than Fame; and by attributing 


a Man's ſucceſſes, rather to Livine Providence and 


The true 


Felicity than to his own Virtue or A 
Honour , are 


marſhalling of the Degrees of Soveraign 


theſe. In the firſt place are, Conditores J 
Founders of States, and Commonwealths; ſuch w_ 
K 


— 
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LVI. 


Of Judicature. 


DGES ought to remember, that their Office i 
Jus dicere, and not Jus dare To interpret Law, 
make Law, or give Law : Elſe will it be like the 
Authority claimed by the Church of Rome, which under 

poſition of Scripture, doth not ſtick to add 
and alter, and to pronounce that which they do not 
find; and by ſhew of Antiquity to introduce 


Virtue: Curſed (faith the Law) is be that remo- 
veth the Land Mark. The miſlayer of a meer-Stone is to 
blame ; but it is the unjuſt Judge that is the Capital Re- 
mover of Land-Marks, when he defineth amiſs of Lands 
and - « Cue Sade Sk more hurt than 
many foul Examples; o but corrupt the Stream, 
the other corrupteth the fountain. So faith 

Fons turbatus, & Vena corrupta, eſt Fuſtus cadens in cauſa 
ſua coram Adverſario. The Office of Judges may have 
reference unto the Parties that ſue, unto the Advocates 
that plead, unto the Clerks and Miniſters of Juſtice un- 
— them, and to the Soveraign or State above 

m. 

Firſt, For the Cauſes or Parties that ſue. There be (faith 
the Scripture) that turn Judgment into Wormwoed ; and 
ſurely there be alſo that turn it into Yinegar; for In- 


juſtice maketh it bitter, and Delays make it four. The 


principal Duty of a Fudge is to ſuppreſs force and fraud, 
whereof force is the more pernicious when it is 

and fraud when it is cloſe and diſguiſed. Add thereto 
contentious Suits, which ought to be f. out as the 


Surfeit ot Courts. A Judge ought to prepare adds 
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Power, 
den, to make Incquality Equal, 
ID 

ovght, it yields a harſh Wine t 
Judges muſt beware 
dons, and ſtrained Inferences; for there is 
Torture than the Torture of Laws, eſpecially, 


of Laws penal; they ought to have care, th 
which was meant for Terror, be not turned i 


hat taſtes of t 
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ger, and that they bring not upon the People 
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the Execution, 
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ye upon 
Secondly, For the Advocates and Council that 


Patience and Gravity of hearing is an eſſential of 


Juſtice, and an over-ſpeaking Judge is no well-twred 
Cymbal. It is no Grace to a Fudge, firſt to find that 


which he might have heard in due time from the Bar, 
or to ſhew quickneſs of conceit in cutting off Evi- 
dence or Counſel roo ſhort, or to prevent Informations 
by Queſtions though pertinent. The parts of a Judge 
= hearing are four; To direct the Evidence; to mo- 
length, repetition, or impertinency of Speech. 
To Recapitulate, Select, and Collate the material 
Points of that which hath been ſaid; And to give the 
or Sentences, Whatſoever is above theſe, is too 

L 3 - much; 


- which cannot multiplication 
Fees, and ſuſpicion of By-ways. There is due 


, and beats d 
<< likews 


Publick 


Thirdly, For that that concerns Clerks and 
The Place of Juſtice is an hallowed Place; 
fore not only the Bench, but the Foot-pace, 
cincts, and Purpriſe thereof ought to be preſerved 
withont Scandal aad Corruption. For certainly Grapes 
(as the Scripture faith) will not le gathered of Thorns or 
Thiſtles; neither can Fuſtice yield her Fruit with Sweet- 
nefs amongſt the Briars and Brambles of Catching and 
Poling Clerks and Afrmiſters, The Attendance of Courts 
is ſubject to four bad Inſtruments: Firſt, Certain 
Perſons that are ſowers of Suits which make the Court 
ſwell, and the Country pine. The ſecond fort is, 
Of thoſe that engage Courts in Quarrels of Juriſdicti- 
on, 
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Judges; and again, when Judges do 


conſult with the King and State : The one, when there 


to point of Eſtate. I call matter of Eſtate not only 
the parts of Soveraignty, but whatſoever introducerh 
dangerous Precedent, or con- 


any great Alteration, or 

cerneth manifeſtly any. great portion of People. And 

let no — weakly conceive, 2 Laws and tru- 

Policy have any Antipathy : For are like Spirits 

and hog one moves with the other. Let J dg. 

alſo „ That —_ s Throne was ſupported dy 
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'T? ſeek to extinguiſh Anger utterly, is but a brave- 
13 7 have better Oracles Be 
angry, out ſin not, Let not the Sun an- 
ger. Anger muſt he limited and * boch in Race 
and Time. We will firſt ſpeak, how the Natural In- 
clination and Habit to be angry, may be attempered and 
calmed. Secondly, How the particular motions of 
anger may be repreſſed, or at leaſt refrained from do- 
ing miſchief. Thirdly, How to raiſe anger, or appeaſe 

er in another. | 
or the firſt : There is no other way but to Medi- 
tate and Ruminate well upon the effects of Anger, how 
it troubles Man's Life. And the beſt time to do this is, 
to look back upon Anger, when the fit is throughly 


over. Seneca faith well ; That Anger is like Ruine, which | 


breaks it ſelf upon that it falls. The Scripture exhorteth 
us, To poſſeſs our Souls in patience. Whoſoever is out of 
| patience, is out of Poſſeſſion of his Soul. Men muſt not 
turn Bees; . 


—— Animaſque in yulnere poaunt 
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| ofa Man, there be two things, whereof 
| have ſpecial Caution: The one, 
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Angry : They have ſo many things to trouble them, 
which more robuſt Natures have little fence of. The 
next is, the Apprehenſion and Conſtruction of the In- 
jury offered, to be in the circumſtances thereof, full 
of contempt. For contempt is that which putteth an edge 
Anger, as much or more than the burt it ſelf; 
And therefore when men are ingenious in picking 
out circumſtances of contempt, they do kindle their A 

Opinion of the touch of a Man's 


y is, that a Man ſhould have, as Gonſal vo 
was wont to fay, Telam Honoris Craſſiorem. But in all 
refrainings of Anger, it is the beſtremedy to win Time, 
and to make a Man's ſelf believe that the Opportuni- 
ty of his revenge is not yet come; but that he fore- 
ſees a time for ir, and fo to ſtill himſelf in the mean 
time, and reſerve it. 

To contain Anger from Miſchief, though it take hold 
eof you muſt 
of extream bitterneſs 
of Words, eſpecially if they be Aculeate and Proper; 


for Communia Maledi@a ate nothing ſo much. And a» 


gain, That in Auger a Man reveal no Secrets; for that 
makes him not —— The other,, That you 
40 not peremptorily break off in any buſineſs in a fit of 
1 3 L'4 - Anger; 
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diſpoſed, to incenſe them. 
thering (as was touched before) all 22 
out to aggrav : | 
by the contrari 
when firſt | 
the Impreſſion is much; and the other is, to 
as much de the Co jon of the Injury from 
the Poigt of contempt; imputing it to Miſunderſtanding, 


Fear, or what you will. 
LVIE. | 
Of Viciſfitude of Things. 


Eurtb. So that as Plato had an imagination, That 
all knorl:dge was but a rememli nice So Solomon giveth 
his ſentence, That al Novelty is but Oblivion: Whereby 
you may fee, That the River ot Lethe runneth as well 
above ground as below. There is an abſtruſe Aſtro- 
loger that faith, If it where not for two things that are 
conſtant, (The one is, That the fixed Stars ever ſtand at like 
| diſtance one from „and never come nearer together, 

ner go further aſunder ;, the other, That the Diurnal Moti- 
on perpetually keepeth Time) no Individual would laſt one 
moment. Certain it is, That the matter is in a perpetu- 
al Flpx, and never at a ſtay, The great Wrinding- 
Sheets that bury all things in Oblivion are two; De- 
luges and Earthquakes. As for Conflagrations and great 
Proughts, they do not meerly diſpeople, but deſtroy. 
Fhaeton's Car went but a Day: And the Three years 
Pronght, ig the time of Fas, was but particular, and 
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LOMON faith, There is no new thing upon the 
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people which hap to be reſerved, are 
mountainous People, that can 


give dime 

. 

fider w 

probable 

than the 

more likely, that the deſtruction that hath heretofore 
been there, was not by Earthquakes, (as the Egyptian 


2 


ſwallowed by 


A of — doth much extinguiſh the 
memory of things; traducing Gregory cat, 
he did what in him lay to extinguſh all Heathen An- 
iti do not find that thoſe Zeals do any 
nor laſt long; as it appeared in the 
on of Sabiniam, who did revive the former Antiqui- 
tles. | 
The Viciſſitude or Mutations in the Superior Globe, are 
no fit matter for this 


would have effect; not in renewing the State 

like Individuals, (for. that in the Fume of thoſe, that 

conceive the Celeſtial Bodies have more accurate In- 

fluences upon theſe things below, than indeed they 

ke) but in Graſs, Conets out of queſtion have like 
W 
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ria 
nightily upon Mens Wits, yet they do not prod 
t alteration in States, except it be by the 
of Civi! Occaſions. There be three manner of F 
tations of new Sedts, By the Power of Signs 
racles, by the E and Wiſdow of 
alem, and by the Sword; for Martyr 
them amongſt 7 /5racles, becauſe they ſeem to 
the ſtrengeh of Humane Nature: And I may 
like of $*;. tive and Admir alle Holineſs of Life. 
ly there-is no better way to ſtop the riſing of 
Sells and Schiſims, than to reform abuſes, to com 
the ſmaller differences, to proceed mildly, 
with Sanguinary perſecutions; and rather to take 
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the principal Authors by winning and advancing: 
1 than to enrage them by violence and bitter- 


ou 


banges and Viciffitude in Wars are many, 
chiefly in three things: In the Seats ar Stages of the 
War; in the Weapons, and in the mamer of the Cen. 
. Wars in Ancient Time, ſeemed more to move 
om Eaſt to Weſt - For the Perſians, Aſſyrians, Aratians,; 
Tartars ( which are the Invaders) were all | 
Frople, It is true, the Gawls were Weſtern, but we 


The C 


Sir Francis Bacon : Eſſays. 
(which is moſt apparent) of the Cold of the 


Shivering of a great State and 
you may be ſure to have Wars. For 
m_ they ſtand, do enervate and d 
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Look when the Wor 
as commonly will not 
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two, they diſcharge 2 Portion of their People upon o- 


ther Nations, which the ancient Northern People were 
wont to do by Lot, caſting Lot what part ſhould ſtay 
at home, and what ſhould their Fortunes. When a 
Warlike State grows ſoft and effeminate, they may be ſure 
of a War; for commonly fuch States are grown rich 
in the time of their Degenerating, and ſo the Prey 
3 4 
ar. te 
As for the Weapons, it hardly falleth under Rule and 
- Obſervation; yet we ſee even they have Returns and 
Viciſſitudes. 0 edna * 
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Vicißitude of Things. 


of 157 
the City of drakes in India; and was that 
ad Magick. And it the u 
of Ordnance hath 
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5 em, 
they may ſerve in all Weathers, that the Carriage 
be light and manageable, and the like. 
For the Condust of the War; at the firſt Men reſted 
did put the Wars likewiſe 
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# If 
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reduced; and laſtly, his Old Age; when it wax 
and exhauſt : But it is not good to look too 
oatheſe turning, Wheels of Ficiſſtude, leſt we 


S387 


become 


- giddy. As for the Philology of them, that is but a Cir- 


cle of Tales, and therefore not fit for this Writing, 
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LIX. 


A Fragment * Eſſay of Fame. 


E Poets make Fame a Monſter. They deſcribe 
| her in part finely and elegantly; and in part 
gravely and ſententioufly. They fay, look how ma- 
ny Feathers ſhe hath, ſo many Eyes ſhe hath underneath : 
© many Toxgues ; ſo many Yoices ; ſhe pricks up ſo ma- 
ny Ears. 

"This is a flouriſh: There follow excellent Parables ; 
as that ſhe gathereth ſtrength in going ; that ſhe goeth 
upon the ground, and yet hideth her head in the 
Clouds, That in the day-time ſhe fitteth in a Watch- 
Tower, and flieth moſt by Night - That ſhe —_— 
things done with things not done: And that 13 
a terror to great Cites: But that which paſſeth all 
the reſt is: they do recount that the Earth, Mother of 
the Gyants, that made War againſt Jupiter, and were 
by him deſtroyed, thereupon, in anger, brought forth 
Fame : For certain it is, that Rebels figured by the Gy- 
ants and Segitious Fames, and Libels, are but Brothers 
and Siſters ; Maſculiue and Feminine. But now if a Man 
can tame this Afonſt er, and bring her to feed at the 
hand, and govern her, and with her flie other raven- 
ing Fowl, and kill them, it is ſomewhat worth. But 
we are infected with the ſtile of the Poets, To ſpeak 
now in a fad and ſerious manner: There is not in all 
the Politicks, a Place leſs handled, and more worthy 
to be handled, than this of Fame. We will therefore 
ſpeak of theſe points. What are falſe Fames; and what 
are true Fames: and how they may be beſt diſcern- 
ed; how Fames may be ſown and r4iſed; how they 
may be ſpread and multiplied, and how they may be 
checked and laid dead: And other things concerning 
the Nature of Fame. Fame is of that force, as there is 

{carcely 
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LX. 


A Civil Charafter of Julius Cæſar. 


ULIUS CAS AR was partaker at firſt of ag 
exerciſed Fortune; which turned to his benefit: 
it abated the haughtineſs of his ſpirit, and whet- 

ted his Induſtry 


he never reſted in thoſe things 
ill thirſteq ad purſued after new; 
ould not ruſh to new Affairs ra 
make an end of the former, be 
freſh Actions. So that he would 
period to all his Undertakings. A 
„ though he won many Battels in 
their Forces by degrees; yet he 
give over, nor deſpiſe the Relicks of the 
| till he had feen all things compoſed : 
as that was done, and the State ſetled, inſtant- 
advanced in his Expedition againſt the Parthi- 


He was, no doubt, of a very noble Mind; but 
4 as aimed more at his particular Advancement, 

at many Aferits for the Common Good. For he re- 
ferred all things to Hunſelf; and was the true and per- 
fect Centre of all his Actions. By which means, be- 
ing fo faſt tied to his Ends, he was E 
and prevailed in his Purpoſes; Inſomuch, neither 
Country, nor Religion, nor good Turns done him, nor 
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Of Il Caſat. 16 
Friendſhip diverted his Appetite, not brid- - 
r ſuin — own Ends. * N 

Perpetuity: For he eſtabli 
the future; He founded no ſumptuous 
procured to be enacted no hol ſom 
minded himſelf : And ſo his thoughts 
within the Circle of his own Life. He 
afrer Fame and Reputation, beciuſe he 
might be profitable to his Deſigns : Other- 
propounded to himſelf 
ſoluteneſs of Power, than Flonour and Fame. 
as for Honour and Fame, he purſued not after t 

ſelves; but becauſe they were the Inſtruments 
and Greatneſs. And therefore he was carri- 
through a Natural Inclination ; not by any 
that he had learned, to effect the fole Fegiment; 
rather to exjoy the ſame than to ſcem worthy of it. 
by this means he won much Reputation amongſt 
the People, who are no value-s of true Worth: But a- 
the Nobility and gre. wen, who were tender 
own Honours, it procured him no more than 
incurred the Brand of an Ambitious and 


o 


did they much err from the Truth who 
thought him ſo; for he was by Nature exceeding, bold; 
and never did put on any (hbew of Afdeſty, except it 
were for ſome purpoſes. Yet notwithſtanding, he ſo 
atempered his Boldneſs, that ir neither impeached him 
of Raſhneſs; nor was burthenſome to Men; nor 
rendred his Nature ſuſpected, but was conceived to 
fow out of an Innate Sincerity and freeneſs of Beha- 


\ Tour, and the Mobility of his Birth: And in all other 


tangs be paſſed, not for a Crafty and Deceitful perſo 

for an open bearted and plain-dealing Man. An 
Whereas he was indeed an 4cb-Politician, that could 
counter feit and diſſemble ſufficienty well; and was 
wholly compounded of Frauds and Deceits, ſo that there 


ws nothing ſincere in him, but all artificial; pet be 
M covered 


* 
2 


appeared to 
rally reputed to 
all Men. How 
State Employments ; 
the ſtrength of their 
Brains uthority; for 
he was skilled i | Humane Afﬀairs- 
and tranſacted high 
by 
though 
it were with fome diminution onity. For 
aiming at a Real Power, he was to paſs by all 


vain Pomp and outward ſhews of Power throug 
his whole Life; Till at the laſt, whether high-flown 
with the continual iſe of Power, or corrupted with 
Flatteries, he affected the En/igns of Power, (the Stile and 
Diadem of 2 King, which was the Bait that wrought 
his Over throw. 
- This is true, that he harboured the thong 
Kingdom from his very youth: And hereunto the Ex- 
ample of Sylla, and the Kindred of Marius, and his F- 
anulation of Pompey, and the Corruption and Ambition of 
the Times, did prick him forward - But then he paved 
his way to a Kingdom, after a wonderful and ſtrange 
manner. As ſirſt, by a Popular and Seditious Power; 
afterwards by a Military Power, and that of a Genera 
in War. For there was required to effect his Ends; 
Firſt, That he ſhould break the Power and Authority of 
the Senate; which, as loug as it ſtood firm, was ad- 
verſe, and an hindrance, thar no Man could climb 
to Soperaiguty and Imperial Command. Then the Power 
of Craſſus and Pompey was to be fubdved and quelled, 


: 
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which could got be done otherwiſe, than by . 


And therefore (as the moſt Cunnins Contriver of his 
own Fortune) he laid his firſt Foundation by = 
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| Of Julius (æſæ. 163 
corrupting the Courts of Fuſtice, by renewing the 
ra. 3 For moſt of 
the Senators and Nobility were of Sylla's Fallon: by 
the Law of diſtributing the Fields amongſt the Commont 
People: by the Sedition of the Tribunes, where he was 
the Author : by the madneſs and fury of Catiline, and 
the Conſpirators, unto which Action he ſecretly blew the 
Coals! By the Baniſhnent of Cicero, which was the 
greateſt Blow, to the ity of the Senate, as might 
— and ſeveral * or __ _ — 
the ConjuntFion of Craſſus Pompey, wi; 
themſelves, and with him; Which was the thing that fi- 
niſned the work. 77 | 
Having accompliſht this part, he betook himſelf to 
the other; which was to make uſe of, and to enjoy 
his power. For being made Proconſul of France for five 
years; and afterwards continuing it for five years 
more; he furniſhed himſelf with Arms and Legions, 
and the power of a Warlike and Opulent Province; as 
was formidable to Italy. D 
Neither was he ignorant, that after he had ſtrength- 
ned himſelf with Arms and a Afilitary Power, neither 
Craſſus nor Pompey could ever be able to bear up againſt 
him; whereof the one truſted to his great Riches, the 
other to his Fame and Reputation; the one decayed 
through Age, the other in Power and Authority : 
And neither of them were grounded upon true and 
laſting Foundations. And the rather, for that he had 


odliged all the Senators and Magiſtrates: And in a word, 


all thoſe that had any power in the Common-wealth, 
bo firmly to himſelf, with private benefits, that he was 
arleſs of any Combinatioa or Oppotition againſt 
— Zus, till he had opcnly invaded the Imperial 
over, n : 

Which things, though he always bare in his Mind, 
ud at the laſt acted ir, yet he did not lay down his 
armer perſon; but coloured things fo, that what 
fith the reaſonableneſs of = Demands, what wal 

: 3 


an 


164 Sir Francis Bacon: Eſſays. 
his pretences of Peace, and what with the moderate 
uſe of his __ —_— p 4 
verſe Party to taxe up Arms 
for his own preſervation and ſafety. But the — 
of this pretence manifeſtly a ; inaſmuch as 
ſoon after having obtained the Regal Power, all Civil Wa 
being appeaſed, and all his Rivals and Oppoſites, which 
might put him to any fear, being removed out of the 
way by the ſtroke of Death, notwithſtanding he ne- 
ver thought of reſigning the Republick; no, nor ever 
made any ſhew or offer of reſigning the ſame. Which 
ſhewed plainly, that his ambition of being a King was 
— in him, 2 i; with bim unto his laſt 

cath. For he did not Bay upon occaſions, as th 
mn * moulded and a. —— 
elf plea | 

His chief Abilities conſiſted in Martial & 
in which he ſo excelled, that he could not only 
an Army, but morid an Army to his own liking. For 
he was not more skilful in managing Affairs, | 
winning of Hearts. Neither did he effect thi 
ordinary Diſcipline, as by inuring them to 
his commands; or by ſtriking a ſhame into 
diſobey, or by carrying a ſevere Hand over 
But by ſuch a way as did wonderfully ſtir up 
crity and chearfulneſs ia them: and did in 
alare him of the Victory aforehand, and w 
* oblize the Soldier to him, more than was fit 
Eftate. Now whereas he was verſed in all 
Aiurtial Knowledge, and joyned Civil Arts wit 
Arts of Var; nothing came fo ſuddenly, or 
I2okt for upon him, for which he had not a remedy 
at hand: And nothing was ſoaverſe, but that he could 
pick ſomething for his Turn and Benefit out of it. 

He ſtood ſufficiently upon his State and Greatneſs. 
For in great Battels, he would ſit at home in the Head 
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Guarter, and manage all Things by Meſſages , which 


wrought him a double benefit, Firſt, that it hone 
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Of Julius Ceſar. 165 
his. Perſon more, and expoſed him the leſs to Danger- 
Secondly, that if at any time his Army was worſteds 
he could put new ſpirit into them with his own pre- 
and the Addition of freſh Forces, and turn the 
Fortune of the Dy. In the conducting of his Wars, he 
would not only follow former Precedents, but he was 
able to deviſe and purſue new Stratagems, according as 
the accidents and occaſions required. 

He was conſtant, and fingularly kind, and indul- 
in his Friendſhips contracted. Notwithſtandin 
he made choice of ſuch Friends, as a Man might ealt- 
ly fee, that he choſe them rather to be Inſtruments to 
his Ends, than for any Good will towards them. And _ 
whereas, by Nature, and out of a firm Refolution, he 
adhered to this Principle; not to be eminent amongſt 
Great and deſerving Men; but to be chief amongſt 
Inferiours and Yaſſals: he choſe only mean and active 
Men, and ſuch as to whom himſelf might be all in 
all. And hereupon grew that ſaying; So let Cziar 
live, though I die: and other Speeches of that kind. 
As for the Nobility, and thoſe that were his Peers, he 
contraQed Friendſhip, with ſuch of them as might be 
uſeful to him; and admitted none to his Cabinet Council, 
but 2 that had their Fortunes wholly depending up- 
on him. 

He was moderately furniſhed with good Literature 
and the Arts; But in ſuch ſort as he applied his skill 
therein to Civil Policy. For he was well read in Hiſto- 
Y: and was expert in Rbetorick, and the Art of ſpeats 
mg. And becauſe he attributed much to his good 
Start, he would pretend more than an ordinary Know- 
ledge in Aſtronomy. As for Eloquence, and a prompt Elo- 
cuion, that was Natural to him, and pure. 

He was diſſolute, and propenſe to Yoleptuoyſrreſs and 
Pleaſures ; which ſerved well at firſt for a Cover to his 
Ambition, For no Man would imagine, that a Man 
lolooſely given could harbour any Ambitious and Vaſt 
Thoughts in his Heart, Notwithſtanding, hg fo go- 
M 3 verued 
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verned his Fleaſures, that they were no hindrance, either 
to his profit, or to his buſineſs: And they did rather 


het, than dull the vigour of his Mind. He was Tem. 


rate at his Meals ; ; free from Niceneſs and Curioſity in 
is Luſts; pleaſant and Magnificent at publick Interludes. 
Thus being accompliſhed , the — thing was the 


was a ſtep to his Riſe, 1 mean his Aﬀe@ ation _ 
rity; For nothing is more popular, than to forgive 


Enemies. Through which, either Yertue or Cunning, be 
loſt his Life. 


— — ß äũ— 


LXI. 
A (vil Charafter of Auguſtus Czſar. 


UGUSTUS CAS AR, (if ever any Mortal 
Man) was endued with 2 greatneſs of Mind, un 
diſturbed with Paſſions, clear and well ordered; which is 
evidenced by the High Atchievements which he perfor- 
med in his early youth. For thoſe perſons which are 
of a 1 Nature or Appetite, do commonly 
paſs their youth in many Errors; and about their 
middle, and then, and not before , they ſhew forth 
their Perfe(tions but thoſe that are of a ſedate and 
calm Nature, may be ripe for great and glorious Acti- 
ons in their youth. And whereas the Faculties of the 
Aſind, no leis than the Parts and 3Members of the Body, 
do conſiſt and flouriſh in a good temper of Health, and 
Beauty, and Strength, So he was in the ſirength of the 
Mind, inferior to his Unkle Julius; but in os Hraith 
and Beauty of the Mind , ſuperior. For Julius being 
of an unquiet and uncompoſed Spirit, (as thoſe, who 


are,) notwithſtanding he carried on his own ends with 
much Moderation and Diſcretion; but he did not or- 


; &r 


Means of his down-fall at laſt; which in his innings = 


( 
are troubled with the F allng-Sickneſs for the oſt part 
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THE 


O — and Reſpedts. 
Of Counſel. 


Of C = and Educatiom 
Of Death 

Of Deformnty. 

Of Delays. 


Of Diſcourſe. 5 


Of Diſputch. 

Of Empire. 
Of Envy. - | | . 

Of Expence. 

Of Faction. 

0 Followers and Friends. 

Of Fortune. 

Of Friendſhip. 

Of Gardens. 

Of Goodneſs, and Goodneſs of Nature 

of Great Place, 
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j the true Greatneſs of Kmgdoms and Eſt ates. 


Of Regiment of Health. 
Of Hund and Retutatio;:. 
Of 4 Innot ations. 


Of editions and Troubles. 

Of Seeming M iſe. 

Of Sinus. itiun nd Diſſimudation. 
of Stuczes. 

Of Super ſition. 

Of Su ton. 


Of Vain Glory. 

Of Ficiſſutude of Things. 

Of Unity in Rclig ion. 

Of Uſury. * 

Of Wiſdom for a A ſans Self. 

Of Touth and Age. 

A Fragment of an Eſſay of Fame. 

ACimn; Coaratter of Julius Cæſar. 
Acivil Character of Auguſtus Cæſar. 


FINIS 


OF THE 


COLOURS 


GOODadEVIL 
A Fragment. 


43 


we of things; fo being 


— 
— 


— 


— 
1 


N Deliberatives, the Point is, what is Good and 
what is Evil; and of Good what is greater; 
ind of Evil what is leſs. 

So that thePerſwader'sLabour,is to make things 
zppear Good or Evil, and that in a higher or lo- 
wer ; which as it may be performed by 
ue and folid Reafons, fo it may be ted 
i by Colours, Popularities, and Circumſtances, 
which are of ſuch force, as they tway the ordina- 
judgment either of a weak Man, or of a wiſe 
Man, not fully and conſiderately attending and 
pondering the matter. Beſides their power to al- 
ter the nature of the S ibject in appearance, and 
bo to lead to Error they are of no lefs uſe to 
quicken and ſtrengthen the Opinions and Perſwa- 
ions which are true: for Reaſons plainly delivered, 
ud always atter one manner, eſpecially with Fine 
ad Faſtidious Minds, enter but heavily and dully; 
vherens it they be varied, and have mere Life and 
Vigour put into them by theſe Forms and Infinua- 
tons, they cauſe a ſtronger Apprehenſion, and 
many times ſuddenly win the mind toaRefolution. 


laſtiy, To make a true and fate Judgment, no- 


lung can be of greater Uſe and Defence to the 
Mind,than the Diſcovering and R nſion of 
leſe Colours, ſnew ing in what Caſes they hold, and 
n what they deceive; which, as it cannot be done, 
but out of a very univerſal knowledge of the Na- 
performed, it ſo cleareth 
Man's Judgment and Election, as it is the leſs apt 


Capita 


— 


n 
— 


Capita Sectionum, in Boni Maligue Colorum 
T continentur. 


I ceterg Partes, vel Sette, ſecundas unanimi- 
ter deferunt , cum ſingule principatum (ii 
vendicent, Melior reliquis videtur. Nam prima 

we ex elo videtur ſumere, ſecundas autem ex vs 
ro & merito tribuere. 

2. Cajus excellent ia, vel exuperantia Melior, id 
toto genere Melius. 

3. Quad ad Veritatem refertur, Majus eſt, quan 
ad Opinionem, Modus gong & ad ou ju, 

ad Opiuionem pertinet, hac eft : Quod quis, fi 
— 2 «> , eſſet. . 
4. Quad rem integram ſervat, Bonum Quad ſint 
receptu eſt, Malum; Nam ſe recipere non poſſe, in- 
potent iæ genus eſt; potentia autem Bonum. 

5. Quod ex pluribus conſtat, & diviſibilibus, ef | 
Majus quam quod ex paucioribus, & Magis Unam: 
Nau omnia, per partes conſiderata, majura Videatur, 
guare & pluralitas partium Mag nitudinem pre fe fen. 
Furtius autem operatur pluralit as partium, ſi Ora 
abſit: Nam inducit fimilitudinem Infiniti, & in- 
dit comprehenſionem. | 

6. Cajus privatio buua, Malum: Cujus privati 
mala, Bonum. 

7. Quod Bono vicinam, Bonum: Quod à Bono re- 
mot um, Malum. 

8. Quad quis culpa ſua contraxit, Majus Malum: 
Quod ab exter nis imponitur, Minus Malum- 


9. Q 


 videtur, quam gradus Incr 


Quod opera & virtute noſtra partum eſt, Maj 
14 Quod ab aliens hemeficis, — ab 33 
— * eſt, Minus Bonaum. 

10» UT. ViUationits major Lidetur quam gra- 
i Dim int inis; & rurſus gr ads Incept ionis — 


11. Quod laudant homines & celebrant, bonum ; 
quod vituperant & reprehendunt, malum. 
12. Quod etiam ab inimicis laudatur, magnum Bo- 


um; quod vero ab amicis reprehenditur, magnum 
Malam- 


The 


— 
ll... Ml 


* 
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The Heads of the Sections of the Table of the Co. 
ours of Good and Evil, rendred into Engliſh, ae 
as follow. 


10 Ince all Parties, or Secte, challenge the preje. 

minence of the Firſt Place to themſelves; that, 
to which all the reſt with one conſent give the Second 
Place, ſeems to be better than the others. For ever 
one ſeems to take the Firſt Place out of Zgal to it ſelf; 
bat to give the Second where it is really due. 

2. That kind is altogether beſt, whoſe Excellence, 
or Preheminence is beſt. 

3- That, which hath a relation to Truth, is Grea- 
ter than that which refers to Opinion. But the Mes- 
fare, and Tryal of that, which belongs to Opinion, 
ic this: It is that which a Man would not do, if 
he thought it would not be known. 

4 That, which keeps 2 matteer ſafe and entire, is 
Good, but what 1s deſtitute and unprovided of Re- 
treat is Bad. For whereas all Ability of Acting is 
Good, not to be able to withdraw ones ſelf, is a kind of 
_ Impotency- | 

5. That which conſiſts of more Parts, and thoſe Di- 
viſible, is Greater, and more one, than what is mae 
wp of Fewer : For all things when they are looked up- 
on piece- meal, ſeem Greater; whez alſo 4 Plurality 
of Parts make a ſbem of 4 Bulk con(iderable : Which 
4 Plurality of Parts effects more ſtrongly, if they be in 
uo certa:n Order; for it then reſembles an Infinity, 
Au hinders the comprehending of them. _ 

6. That, 


J 


6. That, whoſe Privation (or, the Want of which) 

be nf) ee e ſelf Gon. = 
nt is 4 is in it 

_ What is near to Good, is Good; what is at di- 


Good, is Evil. | 
11 ured by his own 
Default, is « Greater Miſchict (er Evil:) that, 
which is laid on him by others, is Laſſer Evil. 

9. That, which is gotten by our own Pains and In- 
Am, is 4 — that, which comes by - 
wther Max's Courteſie, or the Indulgence of Fortune, 
i « lefſer Good. ; 

10. The Degree of Privation ſeems Greater than 
the Degree of Diminution. And again, the Degree of 
Inception (or Beginning) ſeems greater than the De- 
dee of Increaſe. 

11. * fret oy: _— and celebrate, is 
| 000d; that, which they diſpraiſe aud repre 8s evil. 
mn That, mhich draws ö 2 again from 
Enemies, is a great Good; but that, which is repre- 
ended eden by Friends, is 4 great Exil. | 


<< 
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Appearances) of Good 


— 


A Table of tlie Colours (or 
and Evil; and their Degrees, as Places of Per- 


and Diſſwaſian, and their ſeveral Fallaxes 
Ir , 


1 catera Partes, vel Selle, ſecundas uamimiter 
| deferunt, cum ſungul.s principatum ſibi vendicent, 
 Melior reliquts videtur. Nam primas queque ex zelo- vi- 
dur ſumere; ſecundas autem ex vero & merito tribuere, 
That is, : 


Since all Parties, or Sets, challenge the Prehemiaerice 
of the firſt Place to themſelves; that, to which all 
the reſt with one conſent give the ſecond P ſeems 
to be better than the others. For every one to 
take the firſt Place out of zeal to it ſelf, but to give 

the ſecond where it is really due. 


Cicero went about to prove the Sect of Arademicks, 
which ſuſpended all A/ſeveration, for to be the beſt. 
For, ſaith be, ask a Stoick, which Philoſophy is true, be 
will prefer bis own : then ask him, which approacheth (next) 
the Truth, be will confe,” , , Academicks. So deal with 
the Epicure, that will ſcant ena... « the Stoick to be in /aght 
of him; ſo ſoon as be hath placed himſelf, be will place the 
Academicks next bini. 


So if a Prince took divers Competitors to à place, 
and examined them ſeverally, whom next themſelves 
they would chiefly commend; it were like the ableſt 
man ſhould have the moſt ſecond Voices. 

The Fallax of this Colour happeneth oft in reſpef of 
Envy; for men are accuſtomed, after themſelves, and 
their own faſhion, to „ unto then lich are = 

ey. | | a de 7 


. 


2 A Table of the Colours 


teſt, and are leaſt in their way, in deſpight and 
tion of them, that hold them hardeſt to it. So that 
Colour of Meliority and Prebeminence is a ſign 
tion and Weakneſs. 


2. Cujus excellentia, vel exuperantia Melior ; id toto gene 
Alclius. That is, 


That kind is altogether beſt, whoſe Excellence, or Pre. 
heminence is beſt. 


Ppertaining to this are the Forms: Let us not nm 
A der in gencralities. Let us compare particular with 
particular, &c. This appearance, though it ſeem of 
ftreneth,rather Logical than Rhetorical, yet 1s very oft: 
Fallax. 

Sometimes; becauſe ſome things are in kind very c 
frat; which if they efca prove excellent: ſo that the 
kind is inferior, becauſe it is ſo — 2 to peril; but 


that which is excellent — 3 is ſu 
As the Bloſſom of March, and Vlollom groom 
whercof the French Verſe 3 


Burgeon de Mars, enfans de Paris, 
Si un eſchape, bien vaut dix. 


So that the Bloſſom of May is generally better than the 
Bloſſom of March; and yet the belt Blofſom of Ma 
is hetter than the beſt Bloſſom of May. 

Sometimes, becauſe the nature of ſome kinds is to be 
more equal, and more indifferent, and not to have very 
diſtant Degrees; as hath been noted in the warms 
Climates, the people are generally more wiſe, but in the 
Northern Climate, the Wits of chief are gr 
many Armies, if the matter ſhould be tryed | 
between two Champions, the Victory ſhould go 
ene ſide; and yet, if it were tryed by the a: it 
wonld 80 on the other fide, For Excellencies go asit 
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of Good and Evil. 3 
were by chance, but kinds go by a more certain Nature 
aby Diſciplme in War. 4 

„Many lind have mech refuſe, which coty- 
tervail that which they have excellent; and therefore 
y Metal is more precious than Stone, and yet 4 


Diamond is more precious than Gold. 


„ Quod ad Veritatem refertur , Majus eſt quam quod ad 
Gpinionem. Modus autem & probatio e jus, quod ad Opi- 
monem pertinet, bæc eft : Quod quis, ſi clm putaret 
fore, facturus non eſſet. That is, 


That which hath relation to Truth, is greater than that 
which refers to Opinion. But the Meaſure, and Try- 
al of that, which belongs to Opinion, is this: Jt is that 
which a Man would net do, if be thought it would not 
be known. 


the Epicures ſay to the Stoicks Felicity placed in 

Vertue; that it is like the felicity of a Player, who, 

it he were left of his Aiclitors, and their Applauſe, 

would ſtreight be ont of Heart and Countenance; 

ad therefore they call Yertue, bonum theatrale; that is, 
«Sage good, But of Riches the Poet faith, 


Pubs we fake, 
At mibi pla::do: i. e. 


Ae People hiſs abroad, 
But I my ſelf applaud. 


and of Pleaſure, 
a Grata ſub imo 
Caudia corde premens, wultu ſomulato I udorem : i. 6, - 


4 POD 
\ Your welcome Joys within let ſtifled lie, 


| . Butcounterfeit abroad a Modeſty, 
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The Fallax of this Calau is ſfomewhar fubtil, 
the Anſwer to the Example be ready: For um; 
not choſen propter auram popularem, for the applauſe of 
People; but contrariwiſe, Maxime ommium teipſum revere. 
re, a Man to ſtand moſt in awe of himſelf, & 
Ws FOOTER Oy dag be? tudine, in x 
Deſart, and not only in theatro, upon the Stage: thongh 
: it will be more ſtrong by Glory 1 as an 
hich is doubled by Reflection. But that 


for it ſelf;, for b c 3 cauſa impulſua 900 
the impelling or wgm not cauſa "6"; 
or efficiens , the confltntine. or efficient Cauſe. . 

other 


and the one would do 

| - again, the other - 
with the Spur would far exceed the doing of the former, 
giving him the Sper alſo; yet the latter will be jude- 
ed to be the better Horſe: and the Form, as to fay, 
Tuſh, the Life of this Horſe is but in the Spur, will not 
ſerve as to a wiſe Judgment for, ſince the or 
Inrument of Hor ſmanſhap is the Spur, and that it is 
ao matter of Impediment or Burthen, the Horſe is not to 
be accounted the leſs of, which will not do well with- 
pur, but the other is to be reckoned rather 


out the $ 
Delicacy, than a Yertue. So Glory and Honour are the 
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Spurs to Vertue: and, although Yertue would Lg“ 


without them, yet lince they be always at hand to 
attend Fertue, Vertue is not. ſaid to be the leſs choſe 
for it ſeif, becauſe it needed the Spur of Fame and I 
pritation. And therefore that Poſition, Nota eim 18 
2 propter Opinionem, & non propter veritatem eiii, 
er eſt; Quad quis, ſi clam putare: fore, facturus non efſe; 
(That is, That the Mark of a Thing choſen for Opr- 
nion, and not for Truth-fake ; is this, That one * 
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of Good and Evil. "== 
at do it if he thought it would not be known,) is re- 


rem integram ſervat, Bonum quod ſine receptu eſt, 
ee 20od mhocennd. impctentie genus eff - 
* potentia autem Bonun : That is, 


That, which keeps a matter ſafe and entire, is Good: 
but what is deſtitute, and unprovided of a retreat, is 
bad. For, whereas all Ability of Acting is Good, 
not to be able to withdraw ones ſelf, is a kind of Im- 


potency. 


f Aso framed the Fable of the two Frege, 
that conſulted together in the time of drowght, 
(whea many Flaſhes that they had repaired to were 
dy,) what was to be done: and the ane propounded to 
zo down into a deep IWell, becauſe it was hike the V- 
ter would not fail there; but the other anſw Tea, 
but if it do fail, bow ſhall we get up agam? And the 
Reaſon is, that Humane Actions are fo uncertain, and fub- 
ect to 2 as that ſeemeth the beſt courſe, which 
bad mo paſſages out of it. Appertaining to this Per- 
ſwaſion, the Forms are, Tou ſhall engage y'ur ſelf : on the 
other ſide, Tantum, wvoles, ſumes eæ fortuna, i. e. 
Take what Lot you will; or, you ſhall keep the matter 
in your own Hand. The reprebenſion of it is, that pre- 
ng and reſolving in all ations is neceſſary. For as he 
aith well, Not to reſolve, is to reſolve; and many times 
it breeds as many neceſſities, and engageth as far in 
ſome other as to reſolve. So it is but the covet- 
aw Man's Diſeaſe tranſlated in > for the covetor's 
Man will enjoy nothing, becanſe he will have his fi:!l 
fore, and joſſibility to enjoy the more; lo, by this Reu- 
ſon, a Man ſhould execute nothing, becanſe he ſhould 
be ſtill indifferent , and at literty to execute any thing. 
Belides Neceſſity and this ſame Facba eſt alex, or, once 
baving caſt the Dice, hath many times an advantage; 
N 3 bIcauis 


A Table of the (olours 
becauſe it a waketh the powers of the mind, and ſtrength, 


neth endeavour, (Ceteris paves, neceſſitate cert? ſuperim 
is:) which are able to deal with any others, but ma. 
ſter theſe upon neceſſity. 


g. Quad ex pluribus conſt at, & di viſibilibus, eſt majut, quam 
| ex patcioribus, & magis Unim: nam omnia, 
partes conſiderata, majora videntur; quare & pluralitas 
partium Magnitudinem pre je fert. Fortitts autem ope- 
ratur Pluralitas partium, fs Ordo alli: nam mmducit fi. 
militudinem Infiniti, & impedit comprevea/ionem ; That 
is, 


That, which conſi:ts of more parts, and thoſe Diwiſible, 
is greater, and more One, than what is made up of 
fewer ;, for all things, when they are looked u 
piece- meal, ſeem greater; whence alfo a purality of 
Parts make ſhew of a Bulk conſiderable, which a 
Plurality of Parts effects more ſtrongly, if they be in 
no certain Order; for it then reſembles au Infinity, 
and hinders the comprehending of them. 


IS Cola ſeemeth palpable, for it is not Pla- 

lity of Parts, without Aa oriiy of Parts, that ma- 
keth the total greater; yet nevertheleſs, it often carries 
the mind away; yea, it decciveth the ſenſe; as it ſeem- 
eth to the Eye a ſhorter diſtance of w.y, if it be all dead 
and cant imued, than if it have Trees, or Buildings, or any 
other marks, whereby the Eye may divide ir. So when a2 
great-monied man hath divided his Cheſts, and Coyis, and 
Bags, he ſeemeth to himſelf richer then he was. And 
therefore the way to amplifie any thing is to lea it, and 
to make Anatomy of it in ſeveral parts, and to examine 
it according to ſeveral circumſt.;aces. And this maketh 
the greater ſhew, if it be done without Order, for confu- 
ſian maketh things muſter more. And beſides, what is 
ſet down by Order and Piviſgon, doth demonſtrate, that 
got hing is left out or amitted; hut all is there: my 
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T bis Colour deceiverh, if the mind 


it be without Order, both the mind c leſs 
r is ſet d — . it — a fuſpi- 
jon, as if mere mi aid than 1s expreſſe 
we x him that is to 
de perſwaded, do of it ſelf overconceive or prejudge of 


\ the greatneſs of any thing; for then the breaking of it 


will make it ſcem leſt, becauſe it makes it to appear 
more according to the Truth. And therefore if a Man 
be in Sr1cbneſs or Pain, the time will ſeem longer with- 
at @ Cleck, or Henyglaſs, than with it: for the mind 
doth value every moment ; and then the Hou doth ra- 
ther ſum up the moments than divide the Day. So in a 
dead Plain the way ſeemeth the longer, becauſe the Eye 
hath pre-conceived ir ſho*ter, than the truth: and the fru- 
frating of that maketh it ſeem lnger than the truth. 
Therefore, if any Man have an ovcr-great Opinion of any 
thing, then if another think, by breating it into ſe- 
veral conſiderations, he ſhall make ic ſeem greater to him, 
he will be deceived. And therefore, in ſuch Cafes, it is 
not ſafe to dizide, but to extol the Entire ſtill in general. 

Another Ce, wherein rhis Colour deceiveth, is, when 
the matter broken, or divided, is not comprebended by the 
ſence, or made at once in reſpect of the diſtratmg or 
ſcattering of it and being entire, and not divided, is 
comprebended. As an Hundred Pounds in Heaps of five 
Paunds will ſhew more than in one groſs Heap: ſo as the 
Heaps be all upon one T able to be ſeen at once, other- 
viſe not. As Flowers, growing ſcattered in divers Beds, 
will ſhew more, than it they did grow in one Bed: ſo 
all thoſe Beds be within a Plot, that they be object 
to view at once; otherwiſe not. And therefore men, 
whoſe Living lyeth together in one Sh:re, are commonly: 
counted greater landed, than thoſe, whoſe Livings are 
diſperſed, though it be more; becauſe of the notice and 
compre hen ſion. 

A third Caſe, wherein this Colour deceiveth, which is 
not ſo properly a Caſe or Reprebenſion, as it is a counter 
uur, being in effect as large as the Colour it ſelf is, 
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beſt; but it is the Deſect and ImperfeGion of 
hath brought in that help to piece themup; | 
42. 


as it is aid, * 1artha, Martha, attendu 
add plurima, unon ſufficit : that is, Mar. 
tha, Martha, thou art troubled about 
; one thing is ſufficient. S0 likewiſe 
AHſop framed the Fable of the Fox and the 
Cat: wherein the Fox 
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Alulta novit Vulpes, ſed Felis unum magnum, 


Reynard the Hounds to ſcape had ſhifts not ſmall, 
Grimalkin only one, as good as all. 


And in the Moral of this Fable, it comes likewiſe to 
paſs, That 4 good ſure Friend is à better help at a pinch, 
than all the Stratagems and Policies of Man's own wit. 50 
it falleth out to be a common Error in Negotiating ; where- 


as Men have many Reaions to mduce or perſwade, they 
ſtrive commonly to utter, and uſe them all at once, 
which wealneth them, For it argueth, as was faid, a 
needineſs in every of the Reaſons by it ſelf, as if one did 
not truſt to any of them, but fled from one to another, 
helping himſelf only with that. 


Et quæ non proſunt ſingula, muta juvant. 


And what help'd not alone before, 
Dotk help full well, when joyn'd with more, 


Indeed, 
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in a ſet Speech in an „it is expected 
; Man ſhould uſe 4 his Reaſons in the Caſe he hand- 
ſeth: but in private perſwaſzons it is always a great 


wy ca, wherein this Colour may be reprebended 
is in reſpect ot at ſame v unita fortior, the acknow- 
ledged flrength of an united Power; according to the 
Tale of the FN EN CAN Aug, who, when the Empe- 
* Embaſſader d recited his Afaſter's Style at large, 
which conſiſteth of many Co:ntries, and Dominions, the 
FRENCH KING willed his Chancellor, or other Mi- 
niſters, © repeat over FRANCE as many times as the 
other had recited che ſeveral Dominions ; mtending, it 
was equivalent with them all, aud more compatted and 
united. | 
There is alſo appertaining to this Colau another Point 

why breaking of a thing doth help it; not by way of 

adding 2 ſhew of Magnitude unto it, but a note of Ex- 
cellency and Rarity : whereof the Forms are, Where you 
ſhall find fuch a Concurrence ? Great, but net cumt leat: for 
it ſeems a leſs work of Nature or Fortune, to make any 
thing in his kind greater than ordinary, than to make a 
unge Compolition. Vet, if it be a2rrowly conſidered, 
this Colour will be reprebended, or encountered, by impu- 
ting to all Excellencies in Compoſarions a kind of Poverty, 
or (at leaſt) a Caſualty, or Jeopardy: for from that. 
which is excellent in greatneſs, tomewhat may be taken, 
or there may be a cecay, and yet ſufficient left; but 
from that which hath his price in C:mpr/ation, if you 
take away any thing, or any part do fail, all is Piſ- 


grace. 
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6. Cujus Privatio bons, Makum : cujus Privatio mala, By 
nave, This is, 


t, whoſe Privation (or,the want of which) is Good, 
is in it ſelf Evil: that whoſe Privation (or, the want 
thereof) is an Evil, is in it ſelf God. 


Forms to make it conceived, that that wis Exil, 
which is changed for the better, are, He that is in 
Hell thinks there is no Heaven, Satis » Acorns were 
Food, till Bread was found, &c. And on the other fide, 
the forms to make it conceived, that that was good, which 
was changed for the worſe, are; Bona mag is carendo quam 
fruendo ſentimus : That 6, we underftand the Goodneſs 
of things more by wanting, than enjoying them. Bong 
« tergo formoſiſſima e i. e. Good things never appear in their 
full Beauty, till they turn their back, and be going away, &c. 
The Keprebeuſiom of this Colour is, That the Good or 
Evil which is removed, may be eſteemed Good or Emil 
comparatively : and not poſitively or ſamply. So that if 
the Privation be Good, it follows not, that the former 
condition was Evil, but leſs Good : For the Flower or 
Bloſſom is a poſitive Good; although the remove of it, to 
give place to the Fruit, be a comparative Good. o in 
the Table of A ſop, when the old fainting man in the heat 
of the day caſt down his Burtben, and called for Death; 
and when De.ztb came to know his will with him, faid, 
It was for nothing, but to help him up with bis burt hen again; 
It doth not follow, that becauſe Death, which was the 
privation of the Burthen, was ill, therefore the Burtien 
was good. And in this part the ordinary Form of Malun 
Neceſſarium, a neceſſary Evil, aptly reprebended this Co- 
low : For pou mal: aii eſt mala, the privation 
of a ry Evil is Evil; and yet that doth not con- 
vert the Nature of the neceſſary Evil, but it is Exil. 
Again it cometh ſometimes to paſs, that there is an 
equality in the change of pri vation, and (as it "__ a 
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mai, of the Evil ; ſo that the *corrupts- 
mn of one Good is a Generation of the other. 


of Good and Evil. ut 
boni, of the good; or, Dilemma * Curruptio an- 
us eff peneratio 
alter is. 

Sorti pater æquus utrique eſt: 

Both Chances the ſame equal Parent have: 


And contrarily, the remedy of the one Evil, is the oc- 
eaſhon and commencement of another; as in Sila and Cha- 
ours. ; 
7. Quod Bono viciaum, Bonum mood 4 Bono remotum, 

Maium, That is, 


What is near to Good, is Good What is at diſtance 


from Good, is Evil. 


UCH is the Nature of things, that things contrary, 

and diſt mt in nature and quality; and allo ſevered 
and disjoyned in Place; and things lite, and conſentmg in 
quality, are placed, and (as it were) quartered together : 
for partly, in regard of the Nature, to ſpread, multiply, 
and infect in ſimilitude; and partly, in regard of the 
Nature to break, expel, and alter that which is diſagreea+ 
ble and contrary, moſt things do eicher aD ite, and 


dam neur to themſelves the lile, or (at leaſt) afrmilate 


to themſel ves that which aproacheth near them, and do 
allo drive away, chaſe, and exterminate their contrariet. And 
that is the reaſon commonly yielded, why the middle 
Rezron of the Air ſhould be coldeſt ; becauſe the Sun 
and Stars are either hot by Direct Beams or by reſ di- 


n. The direct Beams heat the upper Region; the reflected 


Beams from the Earth and Seas, heat the lower Acgion. 
That which is in the mid'ſt, being farther diſtant in 


are from theſe tmo Regions of beat, is moſt diſtant in 


Nature, that is coldeſt, which is that they term cold, or 
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» þer * Antiperiſt aſan, that is, ex. 

exronmg by contraries : which was 
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tiperiſtali ing of bem in 7 
traries muſt — make the honeſter ſtronger, and more — 


in it 
22 — of this Colour is: 

Firſt Many things of in their kind do (as 
it were ) engroſs to themſelves all, and leave that which 
is next them moſt deſtitute. As the Shoots, or Under- 
Wood, that grow near a great and ſpre ad Tree, is the 

moſt pined and ſhrubby Wood of the Field; becauſe the 
2 Tree doth depreve and deceive them of the ſap hr 
nouriſhment ;, fo be Kind well, Divitis ſervi maxime 
That rich mens * are the greateſt Slaves : 
the Compar! to him, that compared 
Courtiers — in the Courts of Princes, without 
great Place or Office, to Faſting-days; which were next 
the Holy-days; be cderwith w were the leaneſt days in all 
the Week. 


Prediminancy, though they do not extenuate the things 
adjoyning in ſubſtances, yet they drown them, and «- 
po them in ſhew and appearance. And therefore the 
s ſay; that, whereas in all otber Planets Con- 
Caen is the perfecteſt amity, the Sun contrariwiſe is good 
by Ajpe, but evil by ConjendFion. 

A third Repreben/zon is, becauſe Evil approacheth to 
Good, ſometimes for concealment, ſometimes for protecłion: 
And Good to Evil for converſion and reformation. $0 
:7iſte draweth near to Religion for covert and hiding it 


Cpe latet vitium proximitate boni. 
Oft, under neight/ring Good, Vice ſurowded lies, 
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Another Neprebenſion is, that things of Greatneſs and 
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to Prieſts, and Prelates, and Holy 
good things i is ſuch, as the Confines 
On the other fide, our Saviour charged 

of Public ams and Rioters, faid Matt. 9. 11. The 71 
agproachetb the fick rather than the whole. 


CY 


$. Quod quis culpa ſua contygait, Majus Malure : ab 
externis imponitur, Mahon, That is, — 


That which a Man | 
fault, is a greater 


or Evi;) that, which is 


laid on by others, is A Her Evil. 


E on becauſe the ſting and remorſe of the 
* it * 22 all Adverſity: Con- 
d recording inwardly, that a 
man 1 fault , and juſt imput ation, 
doth attempt outward Calamities. fan i the Min be in 
the Senſe, and in the Conſcience both, e is 2 
tive of it: But if Evil is dy and Conefift in the 


other, it is a kind of Compoſition : So the Poets in Trage- 


& = the 


that fore-run run final deſpair, to be accuſing, queſtioning, and 
torturing.. of a man's ſelf. 


Seque unum clamat catiſamque caput que malortum. 


She railing doth confeſs ber ſelf to be 
The cauſe and ſource of her own miſery. 


And contrariwiſe, the extremities of worthy Perſons have 
anni\tated in the conſideration of tber own good 
. Beſides, when the Evi! cometh from with- 

there is left a kind of e] of grief, if it come 
—— 'nziry, either by indignation, and meditating of 
revenge from our ſelves, or by expetzing,or fore-conceiving, 


F 


is A Table of the Colours 
that Neme/is and Retribution will take hold of the Auth; 


of our burt; or, if it be by fortune or accident ;, yet there 
is left a kind of expoſtulation againſt the Divine Powers. 


Atque Deos atque Aſtra vocat crudelia Mater - 
The God's and cruz! Stars the Mother doth charge. 


where the Evil is derived from a man's on 
fault, there all ftrikes deadly inwards and ſuffocateth, 

The Keprebenſicn of this Colour is: 

Firſt in reſpect of Hope: For Reformation of our 
fault is in nſtr2 poteſtate, our own power ; but amend- 
ment of our fytune ſimply is not: Therefore 
mes in many of his Orations faith thus to the People of 
Athens ;, That which having regard to the time paſt, is the 
worſe Point and  circtumſtance of all the reſt; That as to the 
time to come, is the beſt, II hat is that ? Even this, that 
by your Sloth, Irreſ. lation, and 7Miſgovernment, your m_ 
are -rown to "this Declin ation and Decay : For, bad you 
and ordered your meas and forces to the beſt,” and Te — 


parts ermery way ta the full; and notwithſtanding your m- 


ters faul h.zve gone backward in this manner as they do; 
there had bern no hope left of Recovery or Reputation. But 
Eure it bath bcen only by your own error, &c. So Epiltetus 
in his Degre's faith, The worſt ſtate of man is to accuſe ex- 
tern Th: 255 better than that to accuſe any man's ſelf, and 
beſt of all to accu e neither. 

Another Reprebenſium of this Color, is in reſpect of 
the well bearing of Evils, wherewith 2 man can charze 
no body but bemelt, which maketh them the leſs. 


eve fit, quod bene fertur onus: 
The Burthen's light, that's on diſcreetly laid. 


prend, and will take no fault to themſelves; or elle 100 


And therefore many matures, that are either extrea uly 
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That which is gotten by our own Pains and Induſtry, 
; a greater good; that which comes by another man's 
Courteſie, or the Indulgence of Fortune, is a leſſer Good. 


The Forms be: Tou have won this by play. Tott bave not 
ay the Water, but yuu have the Receipt : Tou can make it 
agam if it be loſt, &c. 


Next, becauſe theſe Properties, which we enjoy by 
the benefit of others, carry with them an obligation, which 
ſeemeth a kind of burthen: Whereas the other, which de- 
me from our ſelwes, are like the freeſt Patents, Abſque ali- 
wo mde reddendo, without mating any reftitution., And 
if they proceed from Furtune, or Providence, yet — 

5 cem 


A Table of the (olours 
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Favours we therefore 
a kind of Religious rr Wherea, 
the other kind, that comes to paſs, which the Pro- 
_ —1 

acrificant reti a 

to their Tals, r 
N 


: ty may draw wonder, 

praiſe leſs; as Cicero {aid to Ceſar, Cue miremur, bat 
mus,; que Laudemnus, expetFamus : That 3s, T hey bad wha 
they might wonder at; but expected what they might 


aiſe. 
V Fourthly, Becauſe the purchaſes of our onn 9 
are jayned commonly with labor and ſtrife; 
Green edge and appetite, and makes the fruition of our 
Deſires more pleaſant. Suavis cibus 4 venatu: Veniſonis 
ſweet of ones own killing. 
On the other ſide, there he four Counter-Colours to 
this Colaur, rather than R eprebenſzons ;, becauſe they be 
as Lunge as the Colour it elf. 
Firſt, Becauſe felicity ſeemeth to be a Charader of the 
Favour and Live of the Divine powers ;, and 
ly works both of ace in our ſelves, and reſped ant 
authority from others. And this felecity extendeth to m- 
ny ceſital things; whereunto the care and virtue of man 
cannot — 4 and therefore ſeemeth to be at lag 
Good. As when Ceſar fail to the Sailer; Ceſar 
5, C furtunam ejus; That he carried Ceſar and his 
— It he had ſaid, Et virtutem ejus, and his Valun; 
it had been ſmall comfort againſt a Tempeſt ; otherwil 
than if it might ſeem upon Merit, to induce Fortune. 
Next, whatſoever is done by Virtue and Induſt), 
ſeems to be done by a kind of Habit and Art; and 
thereupon open to be imitated and followed: Wheres 
Felicity is imitable. So we generally ſce, that things 
Nature ſeem more excellent than things of At, 3 
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(or Beginning, ) ſeems greater than the Degree 


fore Siplla, 


of Good aud Evil. 3 
: for, — 8 
atm eſt : . n d be aries pehf 
licity | | ] } * —— 
labour : For they 
Ds of — who was ſo fortunate, 
ith the As of Azeſilevs and Epaminondas 
they were ke Homer's Verſes ; they ran ſo eaſily; and 
ſel. And therefore it is the Word we das 


wher 

| ation, | 
creaſe cle Price and — 4 of many things; and this 
cainot be incident to thoſe things that proceed from our 
own care, and compaſſing. | 


of Diminution: And again, the Degree of Inception: 


The Degree of Privation ſeems g 


is # Poſition in the Matbemiaticks, that there is no Pro- 
Quiddity, (or A4) ſeemeth lar- 
e than the Degrees of Increaſe and Decreaſe. As to a 
Moneculus, it is more to loſe one Eye, than to a Man that 
hath two Fyes. So, if one have loſt Divers Children, it is 
more grief to him to loſe the laſt, than all the reſt; be- 
aule he is Spes Gregis, the Hope of bis Stock. A thete- 


burned Two 
becauſe 


„ A Table of the Colows 


Degree of Privation, and not Diminutionis, of Diminu- 
—_ | 


This Colour is reprebended : 

Firſt, in thoſe things, the Uſe and Service whereof reſteth 
in | „ Competency, or determmate quantity: As if a 
man be to pay one hundred Pounds upon penalty, it is more 
to him to want twelve Pence, than after that twelve P 


ſuppoſed to be wanting, to want ten Shillings more. 9 


the decay of a — yr . be 4 7 in the 

ree, when grows more erwards 
I proves nothing worth. And hereof the com- 
mon Forms are; Sera in fundo parſimonia; or, It is too late 
to pinch when the Purſe is at the bottom ;, and, as good never 
a whit as never the better. 

It is reprebended alſo in reſpect of that Notion, Cor- 
ruptio unius, generatio alterius That the Corruption of 
one thing is the Generation of another. So that Gradus 
Privations, the Privative Degree is many times leſs Mat- 
ter, becauſe it gives the caſe and motive to ſome new 
Courſe. As when Demoſthenes reprehended the People 
for bearkning to the Conditions offered by K. Philip, being 
not b:n9-rable, nor equal, he ſaith, They were but Elements 
of their floth and weakneſs ;, which if they were taken away, 
neceſſity would teach them ſtronger Reſolutions. So Doctor 
He&or was wont to ſay to the Dames of when 
they complained, they were they could not tell how, but 
yet they could not endure to take any medicine, he 
would tell them, their way was only to be /ick; for 
then they would be glad totake any Medicme. 

Thirdly , this Colou may be reprebended in reſpect 
that the degree of Decreaſe is more ſenſitive than the De- 
gree of Privation ; for in the mind of Men, Gradus Dimi- 
u#utionts, the Degree of Decreaſe may work a wavering be- 
tween Hope and Fear, and keep the mind in ſuſpence, from 
ſettling, and accommadating in Patience, and Reſolution. 
Hereof the common Forms are; Better cry out, than di- 
ways ast, make or mar, &c. 


For 
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| ſecoad Degree ſeems the worthieſt; as the 


of Good and Evil. 19 
For the ſecond Branch of this cn, it depends e 
the ame General Reaſon : Hence grew the Comm Pla 
of extolling the beginning of every thing; 


Dimidium facti, qui bene cepit, habet. 


He bath bis Work half done, 
boe er bath well begun. 


This made the Aſtrolager ſo — as to judge of Aa: 
Nature, and Deſtiny by the Conſtellation of the moment 
of his Nativity, or Conception. 

This Colour is reprebended, becauſe many Inceptians are 
but (as Epicurus termeth them) Tentamenta, that is, in- 
jerfe# Offers, and Eſſays, which vaniſh; and come to no 
ſubſtance, without any iteration; ſo as, in ſuch Caſes, the 
Body- Horſe in the 
Cart, that draweth more than the Fore-Horſe Here- 
of the common Forms; The ſecond Blow makes the Fray. 


The ſecond Word makes the Bargain. Alter principium dedit, 


alter modum abſtulit, &c. The one began, the other kept 
no mean. 

Another Reprehenſion of this Colour, is in reſpect of De- 
fatigation, which makes perſeverance of greater Dignity 
than Inception : For Chance or Inſtin# of Nature may cauſe 
Inception : but ſettled Affection, or Judgment, maketh the 
Cont nuance. | 

Thirdly, This Colour is reprebended in ſuch things, 
which have a Natural Courſe and Inclination comrary to 
an Inception : So that the Inception is continually evacu- 
ated and gets no ſtart; but there behoveth perpetua In- 
ceptzo,, that there be always a beginning ;, as in the com- 


mon Forms: Non progredi, eſt regredi. Net to go for- 


ward, is to go backward. Cui non proficit, deficit. He 
who makes 19 Progreſs decays. Runni:ig againſt an Hill ; 


| Rowing againſt the Stream, or with the Eill, then the De- 


free of Inception is more than all the reſt. 


O 2 Fourthly, 
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11. That which Men praiſe and celebrate, is good; that 
which they diſgrace, and reprehend, is bad. 


This Colourdeceives four ways, viz. either through 
Ignorance, or through want of Integrity; or 
through particular Reſpect and Faction, or through the 
natural inclination of thoſe that praiſe, or diſpraiſe. 
Firſt, I yon; for what ſignifies the Judg- 
ment of the Rabble in diſtinguiſhing and determining 
Good and Evil? Pbocion knew well , who, 
when the People applauded him more than ordinary, 
asked, Whether he had done 1 amiſs? Secondly, 
Through want of Integrity ; thoſe that praiſe and 
diſpraife commonly carry on their own Deſigns and 
don't ſpeak what they think. 


| Laudat venales qui wilt extrudere merces. 
Every Man praiſes the Wares he would put off. 


It is naught, it is naught, ſays the Buyer; but when he 15 
gone, be daunteth. Thivaly, Out of Partiality ; for eve- 
ry one knows, that Men uſe to extol with immode- 
rate praiſe thoſe that are on their own fide, and to de- 
preſs thoſe of the adverſe Party below their deſert. 
Laſtly, Through a natural Inclinatian; for 2 
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nature and moulded for ſervile Fawning and 
flattery, whilſt others on the contrary are ſtiff, captious 
and moroſe ; and when theſe commend or inveigh, they 
do but comply with their own Humours, not troubling 
their heads overmuch about the Truth of the buſineſs. 


2. Quod etiam ab inimici« laudatur, magnum bonum ; quod 
"> etiam ab amic is reprebenditur, maguum malum. 


12. That which draws commendation even from Ene- 
mies, is a great Good ; but that which is reprehended 
even by Friends, is a great Evil. 


is Colour ſeems to ſtand upon this Foundati 
That it may well be believed, that the force 
Truth extorts from us whatſoever we affirm to be againſt 
our Wills, and contrary to the bent and inclination of 
our Minds. 

This Calour deceives through the ſubtilty, as well of 
Enemies as Friends: For the praiſes of Enemies are not 
always againſt their Wills, nor as forcd by Truth, but 
they chuſe to beſtow them in ſach caſes where they 
may create Envy or Danger to their Adverſaries. 
Therefore the Grecians had a ſnperſtitions Fancy, that 
if a Man were commended by another out of ſpi 
and with a miſchievous deſign, he wonld have a 
riſe upon his Noſe : ſometimes Enemies 
Praiſes, like Preamblesas *rwere,that they may the more 
freely and maliciouſly calumniate. On the other fide, 


this Colour deceives, from the craft of Friends; for 


they'll ſometimes take notice of the faults of theirFriends, 


| and ſpeak freely of them; but they chuſe ſuch as may 


do them little hurt, as if for all the reſt they were the 
belt Men in the World. Again, it deceives, becauſe 
Friends uſe their Reprehenſions (as we ſaid Enemies do 
their Commendations) as certain little Prefaces, after 
which they may expatiate more freely in their Praiſes, 
F A N IS, 
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THE 


PREFACE: 


HE Antiquities of the firſf Age (except : 
T we find is Sacred Writ) were L — 
an and Silence: Silence was ſucceeded by Poetical Fa- 
lier; and fables again were followed by the Records we 
nwenjoy- So that the Myſteries and Secrets of Antiquity 
vere diſt inguiſbed and ſeparated from the Records and 
Euidences of ſucceeding Times by the Veil of Fiction, 
nich interpoſed it ſelf, and came between thoſe things 
which periſhed, and thoſe which are extant. I ſap- 
ſe ſome are of opinion, that my purpoſe is to write 
Tos and Trifles, and to nſurp the ſame liberty in ap- 
Ming, that the Poets aſſumed in feienins, which I 
might do (T confeſs) if I lifted, and with more ſeri- 
aus contemplation intermix theſe things, to delight ei- 

ther un ſelf in Meditation, or others in Reading. 

Neither a»: ] ignorant how fickle and inconftant 4 
I Fiction i, as being ſubjett to be drawn and 
ed any way, and how great the commodity of Wit 

aa Diſcourſe is, that is able to apply things well, 
yt ſo as never meant by the firſt Authors. But I remember 
that this liberty hath been lately much abuſed, in that 
nam, to the reverence of Antiquity to their 
own Inventions aud Fancies, have for the [ame intent 
lluured to wreſt many Poetical Fables: Neither bath 


this ald and common Vanity been uſed J 
ond =: For even Chr Gppus ho 22. 
Interpreter 


The Preface. 
Interpreter of Dreams) aſcribe the Opinions of the Ste. 
ks to — Poets; and 22 
iſts e the fancies and Delights of 
Poets in the Transformation of Bodies, to the 
ments of chews mae. All theſe things, ** 
eve ſaſſicienth carſidered and weng hed, an 2 
heve ſcem and noted the general Levity and — 
7 Mews jad nn p ny > — get for 


e that the Folly and. emeſs 
ew (bould altogether detratt . the reſpect due 
Parables : For that were 4 conceipt which might 


77 aneneſs and Preſumption : For Religion 
| th imes delight in ſuch Veils and She 
2 So that who jo exempts them, ſeems in 4 man- 


mer to interdict all Commerce between things Divine 
and Humane. But concerning Humane Wiſdom, I 
do indeed — prey "an confeſs, that I am in- 
clined to imagine, that under ſa 2 
aut Lay couched certain Myſteries and Allegories, even 
fru their firſt invention. And [am perſuaded (whe- 
ther raviſped with the Reverenge of Antiquity, or be- 
Cauſe in ſome Fables I find ſuch ſingular 1 
between the ſimilitude and the thing ſignified; and 
ſach apt and clear coherence in the very Structure of 
hem, « and propriety of Names wherewith the Perſons 
or Attors in them ave inſcribed and intituled) that 
26.7144 can conſtantly deny, but this Senſe was in the 
Authors intent and meaning, when they firſt invented 
them , and that they purpoſely ſhadowed it is this 
fort ; For who can be Ca and blind in the open 
Lale, as (when he hears how Fame, after the Giants 


were Ane, Jprung up as their houngeſt m= 
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refer it to the Marmurs and ſeditions Reports 
70. Check fides, which are wont to fly abroad for x time 
the the ſuppreſſing of Inſarrettions ? Or nhen he hears 
22 Giant T yphon, having cut out and brought 
gry Jupiter's Nerves, which Met ſtole 7 
i, and reſtored again to Jupiter; doth not preſently 
we how fitly it may be applied to powerful Re- 
ous, which take fr =_ Fwy go mays of Mo- 
and Authority; that lity of Speech, 
2 wiſe Fdidts (the minds of their — bets 
in time privily, and as it were by ſtealth reconciled) 
they recot v their ftrength arain? Or when he hears 
hw (in hat memorable Expedition of the Gods a- 
win the Giants) the braying of Silenus his Ass, 
anduced much to the proflig ation of the Giants, doth 
wt confidently imagine that it was invented to ſbem 
hw the greateſt enterprizes of Rebels are oftemt imes 
lifperſed with vain Rumors and Fears. 
Moreover to what Juagment can the Conformity and 
Sipnification of Names ſeem obſcure ? Seeing Metis, 
| the Wife of Jupiter,aoth plainly figxifie Counſel: Ty- 
phon, Inſurrec tion: Pan, Uarverſality: Nemeſis, Re- 
„ aud the lite: Neither let it trouble any man, 
| bras he meet with Hiſtorical Narrations, or 
Additions for Ornament s ſake, or confuſion of Times, 
o ſomething transfererd from one Fable to another, to 
Wing in 4 nem Allegory: For it could be no otherwiſe, 
ſeeing they were the Irventions of Men, which lived 
mdruers Ages, and had alſo diverſe Ends : Some be- 


uy ancient, others neoterical; ſome have an eye to 


— 


thngs Natural, others to Mor al. 


\ There ts another Argument, and that no ſmall one 
Rither, to prove that theſe Fables contain certain hid- 


den, 


ar 

to 
Han. And as for ſuch as no max would ſo much « 
imagine or relate, they ſeems to be ſought aut for other 
ends : For what kind of Fiction is that, wherein Ju- 
piter i ſaid to have taken _ and, per. 
cetving that ſhe was with Child, to have devoured 
her ; whence bi r Hogg [209 
armed, out of his Head? Tray, I think there was ne- 
ver Dream (ſo different to the courſe of Covitation, 
and fo full of Monſtroſity, ) ever hatch/d in the Brain 
of Man. Above all things, 1 
me and is of ſingular moment ; many of Fables 
ſeems nat to be invented of thoſe by whom they ave re- 
lated,and celebrated, as by Homer, Heſiod and others. 


and thoſe Authors by whom they are deliveres, 
and brought to our hands : My Mind gives me, there 
could be xo great or high Matter expetted, or ſuppo- 
ſed to proceed from them in reſpett of theſe Originals. 
Bat if with attention we conſider the Matter, it will q- 
pear, that they were delivered, and related as things 
formerly believed, and received, and not as newly in- 
ventea, and offered unto us. Beſides, ſeeing they art 
«verſly related by Writers that lived near about one 
and the jelf-ſame time, wo may eafily percetve that 
they were common things, derived from precedent M- 
morials; and that they became various, by reaſon of the 
a&rvers Ornaments beſtowed on them by particular Re- 
lations : Aud the conſideration of this muſt needs in. 
_ 


For if it were ſo, that they took beginning in that Age, @ 
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great 


nuaſc in 145 4 iam of them, 4s not to be ac- 
uted either the fect of te time, or inventions of 
te Poets, but as ſacred Relicks, or abſtratted Airs of 
lun times, which by Tradition from more Ancient 
Nations, fell into the Trumpets and Flutes of the Græ- 
cans. But if any do obſtinately contend, That All- 

es are always advextitially, and as it were by con- 
= never naturally, and ors included in Fa- 

ve will not be much troubleſome I 


erat” er 
u « fe 


(if they be worthy to be taken notice of,) 

ze will beg in a freſh with them in ſome other faſhion. 
There is found 4 (and it goes for current,) 

«twofold uſe of Parables, and thoſe, (which is more to 
le admired) referred to contrary ends; ing 4s 
el to the folding up, and keeping la 4 
Veil,as to the enlightning and laying open of obſcurittes. 
undergo wrang- 
ing and aſſuming ancient Fables as thi 


But amitting the former, (rather than to 


5 vagrant, 
compoſed only for —_— the 1 +>, i- 
anleſs ſtil remain as not to witet fares bh as 
violence of Wit, neither can any (that is but mean 
kerned) hinder ; bat it muſt abſolutely be recerved, as 
«thing grave, and ſober, free from all vanity, aud ex- 
ng profit able, and neceſſary to Sciences. 
This is it, T ſay, that leads the underſtanding of Man 
by eaſie and gentle paſſage through all novel and 
dftruſe inventions, which any way diger from common 


recexved Opinions. I herefore in the ſirſt Ages (when 
many humane Inventions and Couluſiuns which are 
ww common, and dulgar, were new, and not generally 
huumn, ) all things were Full of Fables, Euig ma's, Pa- 

b rablec, 
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rables, and Similies of all ſorts : By which they ſought 
to teach, and lay open, not to hide and conceal K now. 
ledge; eſpecially ſeeing the Underſtandings of Mey 
were in thoſe times rnae and impatient, almoſt in- 
capable of any Subtilties, ſuch things only excepted, 
as were the Object of Senſe; for as Hieroglyphicks 
| ded Letters, ſo Parables were more ancient than 

Arguments. Andin thoſe days alſo, he that would il. 
luminate Mens minds anew in any old Matter, and that 
mot with diſprofit, and harſhneſs, muſt abſolutely take 
the ſame Courſe, and uſe the help of Similies. Where 
fore after all that hath been ſaid, we muſt thus con- 
clade: The Wiſdom of the Ancients, it was either 
much or bappy : Mach, if theſe Figures and Tropes 
were inventea by ſtudy ana premeditation; Happy, if 
they (intending nuthing leſs,) gave Matter, and Oc- 
caſio to ſo mary worthy Meditations. As concerning 
my Labour; (if there be any thing in them which 


dovod,) J will en neither part count them ill beſtow- 


ed, my purpoſe being to illuſtrate either Antiquity, or 


Things themſelves. Neither am I ignorant that this 
very Subject hath been attempted by others: But to 
ak as I thin, and that freely without oſſ ent ation, the 
tonity au Efficacy of the Thing, is almoſt boff by 


theſe Men g 1 though volumino#s, and full of 


Pains, whilſt not diving into the depth of Matters, but 
skilful only in certain common places, have applied the 
fenſe of theſe Parubles to certain wulear, and general 
Things, not fo much as glauc iug at their true Vertur, 
genuine Proprieiy, and full Depth. I (if I be not de- 
cefved,) ſball be new in common Things, W. eri fare 
leaving juch as are plain and open, I will aum at fu- 
tber and richer Matters. | T 
0 


| \ 
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TO THE 


B O O K- 


b Mine of Art, Minion of Mercury, 

= True Truch-Man of the Mind of Myſtery ; 

mention Store-Houſe, Nymph of Helicon ; 

— of Time, Tradition. 

Unto this Paragon of Brutus Race, 

Preſent thy Service, and with chearful Grace, 
Soy, (if Pythagoras believ d may le,) 
The Soul of Ancient Wiſdom lives in Thee. 
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CASSANDR 4, or, Divination, 


H E Poets Fable, That Apollo being enamour- 
ef Casas was by her many ſhifrs and 


but yet fed on with untill ſuch time 
as ſhe re 
— and having by ſuch her Diſſimul 

the end, attained to that which from the beginnin beginning fe 
fought after; at laſt, flatly rejected his Suit. Who 
ing himſelf fo far engaged in his Promiſe, as that he 
could not by any means revoke his raſh Gift, and 
yet enſſamed with an earneſt deſire of Revenge, highly 
diſdaining to be made the ſcorn of a crafty Wench, au- 


nexed a Penalty to his Promiſe, viz. that ſhe ſhould e- 
ver foretel the truth, but never be believed: So were 
her Divinationsalways faithful, but at no time regarded; 


whereof ſhe ſtill found the experience, yea, even in the 
r wu 


cunning flights ſtill deluded in his Deſire; 


. 
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wine of her own Country, which ſhe had often fore- 
— | garned them of; but they neither gave credit nor ear 
is her words. This Fable ſeems to intimate the unpro- 
fable liberty of untimely admonitions and connfels : 
rorthey that are ſo over-weened with the ſharpneſs and 
lexterity of their own wit and capacity, as that they dif- 
lain to ſubmit themſelves to the documents of Apollo, the 
od of Harmony,whereby to learn, and obſerve the me- 
thod and meaſure of affairs, the grace and gravity of Diſ- 
wurſe, the differences between the more judiejovs and 
nore vulgar Ears, and the due times when to ſpeak, and 
when to be fileat; be they never foſeniible and pregnant, 
ud their jadgments ncver fo profound, and profitable; 
jet in all their eadeavours either of perſwali2n, or per- 
force, they avail nothing, neither are they ot any mo- 
ment to advantage or manage matters; but do rather 
haſten on the ruin of all thoſe that they adhere, or de- 
rate themſelves unto. And then at lait, when calami- 
' | ty doth make Men feel the event of neglect, then ſhall 
. they too late be reverenced as deep, foreſeeing, and fait h- 
iu Prophets. Whereof a notable lnſtance is etninently 
ſt forth in Aarcus Cato Oticenſis, who, as from a watch- 
tower, diſcovered afar off, and, as an Oracle, long fore- 
told the approaching ruine of his Country, and the 
platted Tyranay hovering over the State, both in the 
icſt Confpiracy, and as ic was proſecuted in the Civil 
Contention between Ceſar and Pompey, and did no good 
the while, but rather harmed the Commonwealth, and 
laſtned on his Countrey's bane; which A. Cicero wiſe 
ly obſerved, and writing to a familiar Friend, doch in 
theſe terms excellently deſcribe, Cato optime ſentit, ſed 
meet inter dum Reipublice . itur enim tan uu] in Reputhe 
lea Platonis, non tamquam in face Romuli. Cato (faith he,) 
udgeth | array we but in the mean time damnifies the 
date he ſpeaks in the Commonwealth of Flato, ind 
at as in the Dregs of Romulus, 


te 


— 
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TIP HON, or a Rebel. 


No being vex'd (ay the Poets) that Jupiter had 
begotten Palla by himſelf withont her, earneſtly 
preſſed all the other Gods and Goddeſſes that ſhe might 
alſo bring forth = ſelf alone vas - and 
having by violence, importunity ined a 
thereof, ſhe ſmote the Earth, and forthwith ht 
Typhon, a huge, and horrid Monſter : This ſtrange Birth 
ſhe commits to a Serpent, (as a Foſter-Father,) to nou- 
riſhit; who no ſooner came to ripeneſs of years, but 
he provokes Fupiter to Battle : In the Conflict the Gy- 
ant getting the upper hand, takes Fupiter upon his 
ſhoulders, carries him intoa remote, and obſcure Coun- 
trey, and (cutting out the finews of his Hands and 
Feet) brought them away, and fo left him miſerably 
mangled and maimed. But Aiercmy recovering theſe 
Nerves from Typhon by ſtealth, reſtored them again to 
Jupiter. Jupiter being again by this means corrobo- 
rated, aſſaults the Monſter afreſh, and at the firſt ſtrikes 
him with a Thunder-bolt, from whoſe Blood Serpents 
were ingendred. This Monſter at length fainting, and 
flying, Jupiter caſts on him the Mount etna, and with 
the weight thereof cruſh'd him. 
This Fable ſeems to point at the variable fortune of 
Princes, and the rebellious inſurrection of Traytors in 
aState: For Princes may well be faid to be married 
to their Dominions, as Jupiter was to Juno; but it 
happens now and then, that being deboſhed by the 
long cuſtom of empiring, and bending towards Ty- 
ranny, they endeavour to draw all to themſelves, and 


(contemainsg the Counſel of their Nobles and Sen- 


tors) hatch Laws in their own Brain; that is, diſpoſe 
of things by their own fancy, and abſolute power. The 
people (repining at this) ſtudy how to create, and ſet 
up a Chief of their own choice. This Project by the 
ſecret inſtigation of the Peers, and Nobles, doth — 
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the moſt take his beginning; by whoſe cotinj- 
— 24 being ſet on edge, there follows 
z kind of murmuring, or diſcontent in the State, ſha- 
dom d by the Infancy of Typbhon, which being nurs'd by 
the natural pravity, and clowniſh malignity of the vulgar 
fort, (unto Princes, as infeſtuous as Serpents,) is again 
repaired by a renewed ſtrength; and at laſt breaks out 
mo open Rebellion, which (becauſe it brings infinite 
miſchiefs Prince and People) is repreſented by the 
monſtrous ity of Typhon: His hundred Heads ſig- 
nie their divided Powers; his fiery Mouths, their in- 
famed intents; his Serpentine Circles, their peſtilent 
Malice in befieging; his Iron Hands their mercileſs 
ſavghters ; his Eagles Talons, their greedy Rapines ; his 

Body, their continual Rumours, and Scouts,and 
and ſuch like; and ſometimes thefe Rebellions 
grow ſo potent, that Princes are inforced (tranſported 
sit were, by the Rebels, and forfaking the chief Sears 
and Cities of the Kingdom) to contract their Power 
ad (being d 


eprived of the Sinews of Money and 
Majeſty.) betake themſelves to ſome remote and ob- 
ſure corner within their Dominions: but in proceſs 
of time, (if they bear their Misfortunes with modera- 
tion,) they may recover their ſtrength, by the virtue 
ad induſtry of Aercury; that is, they may (by be- 
ming affable, and by reconciling the minds and wills 
of their Subjects with grave Edicts, and gracious Specch,) 
excite an Alacrity to grant Aids, and Subſidies, where- 
by to ſtrengthen their Authority anew. Neverthe- 
ks, having learned to be wiſe and wary, they will 
refrain to try the chance of Fortune by War, and yet 


lady how to ſuppreſs the reputation of the Rebels by 


bme famous Action, which it ir fall out anſwerable 
to their expectation, the Rebels finding themſelves 
makned, and fearing the ſucceſs of their broken Pro- 
Ris; betake themſelves to ſome flight, and vain Bra- 
does, like the hiſſing of Serpents, and at length in 
lelpair betake themſelves to flight; and then when 

5 | + they 
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they begin to break, it is ſafe and timely for Kings to 
efs them with the ; 

RE he ne ge 
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The (YCLOPS, or the Mwniſters of Terror. 


ſay that the Cyclops, for their fierceneſs, and 
cruelty, were 88 into Hell, and there 
doomed to per L impriſonment ; but Tells per- 


being pi 
yes againk kim, ws 


without delay flew him with a T lt. lar 
Apollo (Jupiter not prohibiting it) 


venge of which act, 
ſhot them to death with his Arrows. 

This Fable may be applied to the Projects of Kings, 
who having cruel, bloody, and exacting do 
pn and diſplace them; afterwards by the coun- 
fel of Tellus, that is, of ſome baſe, and ignoble Perſon, 
and by the prevailing reſpect of Profit, they admit 
them into their Places again, that they may have In- 
ſtruments in a readineſs, if at any time there ſhould 
need either ſeverity of execution, or acerbity of ex- 
action. Theſe ſervile Creatures being by nature cru- 
el, and by their former fortune exaſperated, and per- 
ceiving well what is expected at their hands, do 
themſelves wonderful officions in ſach kind of Em- 
ployments; but being too raſh, and r * 
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countenance, and creeping into favour, do 
ſometimes take occalion from the _——— 
igvous Commands of their Prince, to perform 
Reine well, her they ini mbovr want hab 

ing well, that t never want 
8 00 utterly for ſake them, turning them 
over tothe Friends and Allies of the wronged, to their 
accuſations and Revenge, and to the general Hatred of 
the People ; ſo that with great Applauſe, and profpe- 
rous Wiſhes and Acclamations towards the Prince, they 
are brought, rather too late, than undeſervedly, to a 
miſerable end. 


— 


. 


NARCISSUS, or, Self-Love. 


ſay, that Narciſſus was exceeding fair and 

| beautiful, bur wonderful proud and gifdainful : 
wherefore deſpiſing all others in reſpe& of himſelf, he 
leads a ſolitary Life in the Woods and Chaſes, with a 
few Followers, to whom he alone was all in all; amongſt 
the reſt, there follows him the Nymph Echo. During 
his Courſe of Life, it farally © chanced, that he came to 
aclear Fountain, upon the Bank whereof he laydown 
to repoſe himſelf in the heat of the Day. And hav- 
ng eſpied the ſhadow of his own Face in the Water, 
was fo beſotted, and raviſhed with the contemplation 
adadmiration thereof, that he by no means poſſible - 
could be drawn from beholdiag his Image in this Glaſs; 
inſomuch, that by continual gazing thereupon, he pin» 
ed away to nothing, and was at laſt turned into a Flower 
of his own Name, which appears in the beginning of 
the Spring. and is ſacred to the infernal Powers, Plute, 

ma, and the Furies. 
This Fable ſeems to ſhew the Diſpoſitions, and Fore 


times of thoſe, who in reſpect cither of their Beauty, or 


aber Gift wherewith they are adorned, and graced by 
P 3 Nature, 
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Nature, without the help of Induſtry, are ſo far beſot. 
ted in themſelves, as that they prove the cauſe of their 
own deſtruction. For it is the property of Men infe- 
Ceed with this Humour, not to come much abroad, or to 
be converſant in Civil Affairs, eſpecially ſeeing thoſe 
That are in publick Place, muſt of neceſſity encounter 
with many Contempts, and Scorns, which may much 
. fejet, and trouble their Minds; and therefore they 
lead for the moſt part a ſolitary, private, and obſcure 

Life, attended on with a few Followers, and thoſe, 
ſuch as will adore, and admire them, like an Echs 
fatter them in all their Sayings, and applaud them in 
all their Words. So that being by this Cuſtom ſedv- 
ced, and puft up, and as it were, ſtupified with the 
admiration of themſelves, they are poſſeſſed with fo 
ſtrange a Sloth and Idlenefs, that they grow in a man- 
ner benumb'd, and defective of all vigour and alacrity. 
Elcgantly doth this Flower, appearing the beginning 
of the Spriag, repreſent the likeneſs of tte Men's Dif- 


poſitions, who, in their youth do flouriſh, ind wax fa- 


mous ; but being come to ripeneſs of years, ey de- 
ceive and fruſtrate the good hope that is conce ved of 
them. Neither is it impertinent that this Flower is ſaid 
to be conſecrated to the internal Deitics, becauſe Men 
of this diſpoſition become unprofitable ro all Humane 
things : For whatſoever produceth no Fruit of it felf 
but paſſeth, and vaniſneth as if it had never been, (like 
the way of a Ship in the Sca, that the Ancients averc 
wont to dedicate to the Ghoſts, and Powers below. 


a 


— 
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STTX, or Leagues. 


| H E Oath by which the Gods were wont to oblige 


themſelves, (when they meant to ratifie any thing 
ſo firmly as never to revoke it,) is a thing well known 


do the Vulgar, as being mentioged almoſt in every Fa- 


dle, 


grog. E88 2 
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ble, which was when they did not invoke or call to 
witneſs any Celeſtial Majeſty, or Divine Power, but 
only the River Styx, that with crooked and Afeanary 
Turnings incircleth the Palace of the infernal Dis. This 
was held as the only manner of their Sacrament ; and 
beſides it, not any other Vow to be accounted firm, 
and inviolable ; and therefore the puniſhment to be in- 
fited, (if auy did per jure themſelves, ) was, that for 
certain years they ſhould be put out of Commons, and 
not to be admitted to the Table of the Gods. 

This Fable ſeems to point at the Leagues and Pacts 
of Princes, of which, more truly, than opporrunely 
may be ſaid, That be they never fo ſtrongly confirm 
with the Solemnity and Religion of an Oath, yet are 
for the moſt part, of no validity; inſomuch that they 
are made rather with an Eye to Reputation, and Re- 
port, and Ceremony ; thanto Faith, Security, and Ef- 

Moreover, add totheſe the Bond of Affinity, 28 
the Sacraments of Nature, and mutual Deſerts of each 
Part, and you ſhall obſerve, that with a great many, all 
theſe things are placed a degree under Ambition and 
profit, and the licentions defire of Domination; and fo 
much the rather, becauſe it is an eaſie thing for Prin- 
ces to defend and cover their unlawful Leſires and nu- 
faithful Vows, with many outwardly ſeeming fair Pre- 


texts, eſpecially ſeeing there is no Umpire or Moderator 


of Matters concluded vpon to whom a reaſon ſhould be 
tendred. Therefore there is no true and proper thing 


made choice of, for the confirination of Faith, and that no 


celeſtial Power neither, but is indeed Neceſſity, (a great 
Cod to great Potentates,) the Peril alſo of State, and 
the Communication of Profit. As for Neceſſity, it is e- 
legantly repreſented by Styx, that fatal and irremeable 
River; and this Godhead did Iphicrates, the Athenian, 
call to the Confirmation of a Leagne ; who becanſe he 
alone is found to ſpeak plainly that which many hide 
covertly in their Breaſts, it would not be amiſs to re- 
ate his words, He 2 how the LE 
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had thought upon, and propounded divers Cauti 

| Ganftions, Confirmations aad Bonds, pertaining i 
Leagues, interpoſed thus: TUnum Lacedemonn, nobis 
wol ſcum vinculumt & ſecuritatis ratio eſſe paſſit; 11 plane 
etis, vos ea nobis cunceſſiſſe, & inter manus poſuiſſe, 
ut wobis facultas ledendi nos, ſi maxime vellctis, nume 
ſuppetere poſit. There is one thing (O Lacedemonians) 
that would link us unto you in the Bond of Amity, 
and be the occaſion of Peace and Security ; which is, 
if you would plainly demonſtrate, that you have yield- 
ed up and put into our hands, ſuch things as that, 
would you hurt us never fo fain, you ſhould yet be 
disturniſhed of means to do it. if therefore the power 
of hurting he taken away, or it by breach of League 
there follow the danger of the ruine or diminution of 
the State or Tribute; then indeed the Leagucs may 
ſeem to be ratified and eſtabliſhed, and as it were con- 
firmed by the Sacrament of the Stygian Lake; ſeeing 
that ir includes the fear of Prohibition and Suſpenſicn 
from the Table of the Gods, under which Name the 
Laws and Prerogatives, the Plenty and Felicity of a 
Kingdom were ſignified by the Ancients. 


P A N, or Nature, 

HE Aicients have exquilitely deſcribed N.ztwre un- 
der the Per ſon of Pan, whoſe original they leave 
doubtful; for ſome ſay that he was the Son of Ma- 
cury, others attribute unto him a far diflerent beginning, 
.aftirming him to be the common Off-ſpring of Pexc- 
lies Suſtors, npona ſuſpicion, that every one of them 
hai to do with her; which latter relation doublets 
ve occaſion to ſome after Writers to entitle this an- 
cient Fable with the Name of Penclope, a thing very 
fi cquent amoneſt them, when they apply old Fictions 
i@ youpg Perſons and Names, and that many times 
| abfurdly 
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:bſurdly and indiſcreetly, as may be feen here: For 
Pan being, cne of the Ancient Gods, was long before the 
time of Ulyſſe: and Penelope. Beſides (for her Matrogal 
Chaſtity) ſhe was held venerable by Antiquity, Nei- 
ther may we pretermit the third conceit of his Birth: 
For ſome ſay, That he was the Son of Fupiter and 
pybris, which ſignifics contumely or diſdain. But how- 
ſoever begotten, the Parce (they ſay) were his Siſters. 
He is pon:trayed by the Ancients in this guiſe; on 
his Head a puir of Horns to reach to Heaven, his Bo- 
dy rough and Hairy, his Beard long and ſhaggy, his 
Shape biformed, above like a Man, below like a Beaſt, 
his Feet like Goar's-hoofs, bearing theſe Enſigns of his 
Þriſdi&ion, to wit, in his lett-hand a Pipe of ſeven 
Reeds, and in bis right a Sheep-hook, er a Staff 
crooked at the upper end, and his Mantle made of a 
L:v:ard's Skin. His Dignities and Offices were theſe: 
He was the God of Hunters, of Shepherds, and of all 
Rural Inhabitants: Chief Frelident alſo of Hills and 
Mountains, and next to Aercury, the Embaſſador of 
the Gods. Moreover, He was accounted the Leader 
and Commander of the Nymphs, which were always 
wont to dance the rounds, and frisk about him; he 
Was accoiicd by the Satyrs and the old Silem. He had 
power alſo to {trike Men with terrors, and thoſe eſpe- 
cially vain and ſuperſtitious, which are termed Pa- 
nick fears. Nis acts were not many, for ought that 
can be found in Records, the chictcſt was, that he 
challeng:d Cupid at wreſtling, in which confli he had 
the foil, The Tale goes too, how that he caught the 
Gyant Typhen in a Net, and held him faſt. Moreo- 
rer, where Ceres (grumbling and chafing that Profer- 
dna was raviſhed) had hid her {elf away, and that 
all the Gods took pains (by diiperiing themſelves in- 
to every corner) to find her ont, it was only his good 
hap (as he was hunting) to light on her, and ac- 
quaint the reſt where ſhe was, He preſumed allo to 


put it to the Tryal who was the beft Dulicjan, he or 
Apollo, 


de of the Ancients. 
judgment of Afidas was indeed pre. 


called Sirynx, towards whom Cupid (in an angry and 
revengeful humour, becauſe ſo audaciovſly he had chal- 
lenged him at a Wreſtling) inflamed his deſire. More- 
over, he had no Iſſue (which is a marvel alſo, ſeeing 
the Gods, eſpecially thoſe of the Male kind, werevery 
generative) only he was the reputed Father of a little 
Girl called Jambe, that with many pretty Tales was 
wont to make ſtrangers merry; but ſome think that he 
did indeed beget her by his Wife Jambe. This (if any 
be) is a noble Tale, as being laid out and big-bellied 
with the Secrets and Myſteries of Nature. 

Pam (as his Name imports) repreſents and lays open 
the All of things or Nature. Concerning his origi- 
nal there are two only Opinions that go tor currant; 


for either he came of Mercury, that is, the word of 


God, which the Holy Scriptures without all contro- 
vertic affirm, and fuch of the Philoſophers as had any 
tmack of Divinity aſſented unto; or elſe from the 
confuſed Seeds of things. For they that would have 
one ſimple beginning, refer it unto God; or if a mate- 
riate beginning, they wonld have it various in power. 
So that we may end the controverſie with this Diltribu- 
tion, T hat the world took beginning, either from Au- 
cry, or from the Seeds of all things. 


Virg, Eclog, 6. 
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liquids ſimul ignis: Et bis exordia primis © 
— & ipſe tener mumdi concreverit Orbis, 


rich-vein'd Orpheus ſweetly did rehearſe 
— the Seeds of Fire, Air, Water, Earth, 
Were all pact in the vaſt void Univerſe : 
And how from theſe as Firſtlings, all had birth, 
And how the Body of this Orbick frame, 
from tender infancy fo big became. 


But, as touching the third conceit of Paw's Original, 
it ſeems that the Grectans (either by intercourſe with 
the eAigypti.,15, or one way Or other ) had heard ſome- 
thing of the Hebrew Myſteries; for it points to the 
fate of the \Werld, not conlidered in immediate Crea- 
tion, but after the fall of Adam, expuſed and made 


| fubjet to Death and Corruption: For in that ſtate it 


was (and remains to this day) the Off- ſpring of God 
and Sin. And therefore all theſe Three Narrations 
concerning the manner of Fan's birth may ſeem to 
de true, it it be rightly diſt inguiſped between Things 
and Times. For this Pan or Nature (which we ſuſpect, 
contemplate, and reverence more than is fit) took be- 
panning from the Word of Ged by the means of con- 
Matter, and the entrance of Prevarication and 
corruption. The Deſtinies may well be thought the 
viſters of Pan or Nature, becauſe the beginnings and 
continvances. and corruptions and Depreſſions, and 
diſſolut ions, and eminencies, and I bours, and felicities 
of things, and all the chances which can happen unto 
any thing, are linkt with the Chain of Cauſes natural. 
Horus are attributed unto him, becauſe Horns are 
broad at the root and ſharp at the ends, the nature of 
all things being like a Hyramis, ſharp at the top. For 
individual or tingular things being infinite, are fixſt 
collected into ſpecies, which are many alſo; then from 
ſpecies into generals, and from generals (by aſcending) 
UE contracted into things or notions more general; fa 


that 
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that at length Nature may ſeem to be contracted into an 
unity. Neither is it to be wondred at, that Pan touch 
eth Heaven with his Horns, ſeeing the height of Nature 
or vaiverſal Ideas do, in fome pertain to things 
— K* ready and ſhort Paſſage from Me. 
tapbyſiehs to natural . 

The Body of Nature is e y and with deep judg. 
ment depainted hairy ing the beams or 
rations of creatures; for beams are as it were the Han 
and Briſtles of Nature, and every creature is either 
more or leſs beamy, which is moſt apparent in the fa- 
culty of feeing, and no lefs in every vertue and opera- 
tion that effectuates upon a diſtant Object, tor whatſoever 
3 any thing afar off, that may rightly be faid 
to dart forth Rays or Beams. 

Moreover, Pan's Beard is faid to be exceeding 
becauſe the beams or influences of Cœleſtial Bodies do 
and pierce fartheſt of all; and the Sun, when 
( his higher half is ſhadowed with a Cloud) his Beams 
break out in the lower, and looks as if he were bear- 


dcd. 


Nature is alfo excellently ſet forth with a biformed 
Body, with reſpect to the differences between 8 
and inferior Creatures. For one part by reaſon of their 


Pulcritude, and equability of motion, and 
2nd Dominion over the Earth and Earthly things, is 
worthily ſet out by the ſhape of Man: And theother 
part in reſpect of their perturbations and unconſtant 
morions, (and therefore needing to be moderated by 
the Celeſtial) may be well fitted with the Figure of a 
Brute Beaſt. This Deſcription of his Body pertains al- 
ſo to the participation of Species, for no natural being 
ſeems to be ſimple, but as it were participated and com- 
pounded of two. As for e Man hath ſomething 
of a Beaſt, a beaſt ſomething of a Plant, a Plant 
thing of * Body, of 8 natural thangs or 

very formed, that is to compounded ot 2 
ſuperior and inferior Species. * 
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It isa vefy witty Allegory, 
the Goat, by reaſon of the 
1 — 
Goat is a climbing Creature, loves to be hangj 
out the Rocks and ſteep Mountains; nd hlels ts 
i in a wonderful manner, even by thoſe things which 
xedeſtinated to this inferior Globe, as may manifeſtly 
appear in Clouds and Meteors. 

The two Enſigns which Pan bears in his hands, do 
point, the one at Harmony, the other at Empire: For 
the Pipe conliſting of ſeven Reeds, doth evidently de- 
monſtrate the conſent, and Harmony, and diſcordant 
concord of all inferior Creatures, which is cauſed by 
the Motion of the Seven Planets: And that of the 
may be —_— «ppiyd to 3 of 
mature, which is partly right, partly crooked : This 
EE crefere os Red is trociedy coords bs the p- 
per end, becauſe all the works of Divine Providence in 
the World are done ina far fetcht and circular manner, 
ſo that one thing may ſeem to be affected and yet in- 
deed a clean contrary brought to paſs; as the ſelling of 
Joſeph into «Agypt, and the like. Beſides in all wiſe 
Humane Government, they that fit at the Helm domore 
happily bring their pu about, and infinuate more 
 alily into the minds cf the People, by pretexts and ob- 


lique courſes, than by dire& methods: So that all — 4 
ters and Maſles of Authority ought in very deed to 
crooked in the upper end. | 

Pan's Cloak or Mantle is ingeniovuſly feigned to be a 
Kin of a Leopard, becauſe it is full of Spots: So the 
Heavens are ſpotted with Stars, the Sea with Rocks and 
lands, the Land with Flowers, and every particular 
Creature alſo is for the moſt part garniſhed with divers 


lours about the ſuperficies, which is as it were a Man- 
tleunto it. | 


The Office of Pan can be by nothing ſo lively con- 
wed and expreſt, as by feigning him to be the God 
Hunters, for every natural action, and fo by conſe- 

quence, 
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quence, Motion and Progreſſion, is nothing elſe but 2 
Hunting. Arts and Sciences have their works, and Hu- 
mane Counſels their ends which they earneſtly hum 
after. All natural things have either their Food as 3 
Prey, or their Pleaſure as a Recreation which they 
ſeek for, and that in moſt expert and ſagacious man. 
ner. 


Terva Rakes Lupum ſequitur, Lupus ipſe Capellam. 
Florentem Cytiſum ſequitur laſctva Capella. 4 


The hungry Lioneſs, (with ſharp deſire) 
Purſues the Wolf, the Wolf the wanton Goat: 
The Goat again doth greedily aſpire 

To have the Tritoil Juyce pals down her Throat. 


Pan is alſo ſaid tobe the God of the Country-Clouns, 
becauſe Men of this condition lead lives more agreeable 
unto Nature, than thoſe that live in the Cities and 
Courts of Princes, where Nature by too much Artis 
corrupted : So as the ſaying of the Poet (though inthe 
ſeaſe of Love) might be here verified. 


Pars minima et ipſa puella ſui. 


The Maid fo trickt her ſelf with Art, 
That of her felt ſhe is leaſt part. 


He was held to be Lord Preſident of the Mountains, 
becauſe in the high Mountains and Hills, Nature lays her 
ſelf moſt open, and Men molt apt to view and contem- 
Plation. | 
Whereas Fan is ſaid to be (next unto Mercury) the 
Meſſenger of the Gods, there is in that a Divine My- 
ſtery contained, for next to the Word of God, the Image 
of the World proclaims the Power and Wiſdom Divine, 
as ſings the Sacred Poet, Pf]. xix. 1. Cel: enarrant glo- 
riam Dei, atqtie opera manuum tius indicat 63 
| 2 
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The Heavens declare the Glory of God, and the Firma- 
_———_— nn he tone of things 

The N wing, things take 
great delight in Pan. theſe Souls are the delights 
or minions of Nature, and the direction or conduct of 
theſe N is with great reaſon attributed unto Pax, 
becauſe the Souls of all things living, do follow their 
natural diſpoſitions as their guides, and with infinite va- 
riety every one of them after his own faſhion doth leap, 
and frisk and dance with inceſſant motions about her. 
s and Sileni alſo, to wit, Youth and Old Age, are 
ome of Pans followers: For of all natural things, there 
ba lively, jocund, and (as I may ſay) a dancing age, 
and an age again that is dull, bibling, and reeling, 
The carriages and diſpoſitions of both which ages, to 
ſome ſuch as Democritus was, (that would obſerve them 
duly,) might peradventure ſeem as ridiculous and de- 
formed, as the gambols of the Satyrs, or the geſtures of 
the Silens. | 

Of thoſe fears and terrors which Pan is faid to be 
the Author, there may be this wiſe conſtruction made: 
Namely, that Nature hath bred in every living ting 
kind of care and fear, tending to the Preſervation 
and to the repelling and hun- 
ning of all things hu And yet Nature knows not 
how to keep a mean, but always intermixes vain and 
empty fears with ſuch as are diſcreet and profitable : 
$0 that all things (if their infides might be ſeen) would 
appear full of Panick frights: But Men eſpecially in 
hard, fearful, and diverſe times, are wouderfully infa- 
twated with ſuperſtition, which indeed is nothing elſe 
but a Panic terror, 

Conceruing the audacity of Pan iu challenging Cu- 
pid at wreſtling: The meaning of it is, that Matter 
wants not ĩnclination and deſire to the relapſing and diſ- 
lation of che World into the old CH, if her malice 
ad violence were not reſtrained and kept in order, by 
the prepotent unity and agreement of things ſignified by 

If Cupid, 
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Cupid, or the God of Love; and therefore it was a hap- 
turn for Men, and all things elſe, that in their con- 
Reer Pam was found too weak, and overcome. 
To the fame effect may be interpreted his catching 
of Typhon in a Net - For howſoever there may ſome- 
times ha vait and unwonted Tumours (as the 
Name of Zyphor imports) either in the Sea or inthe Air, 
or in the Earth, or elſewhere; yet Nature doth in- 
le it in an intricate toil, and curb and reſtrain in, as 
it were with a Chain of Adamanr, the exceſſes and inſo- 
lencies cf theſe kind of Bodies. 
But forasmnch as it was Paus good fortune to find 
out Ceres as he was Hunting, and thought little of it, 
which none of the other Gods could do, though they 
did nothing eife but feek her, and that very ſeriouſly; 
it gives us this true and grave admonition, That we 
expect not to receive things neceſſary for life and man- 
ners from Philoſophical Abſtractions, as from the grea- 
ter Gods; albeit they applied themſelves to no other 
ſtudy, but from Fan; that is, from the diſcreet obſer- 
vation and experience, and the univerſal knowledge of 
the things of this World ; whereby (oftentimes even 
by chance, and as it were going a Hunting) ſuch Inven- 
tions are lighted upon. 

The quarrel he made with Apollo about Afuſick, and 
the event thercof contains a wholſome inſtructic n, 
which may ſerve to reſtrain Men's Reaſons and Jude- 
ments with Reins of Sobriery, from boaſting and 
rying in their gifts. For there ſeems to be a twotold 
Harmony, or Muſick; the one of Divine Providence, 
and-the other of Humane Judgment, the Adminiſtra · 
tion of the World and Creatures therein, and the more 


ſecret Judgments of God, ſound very hard and harſh; 


which folly, albeit it be wel! ſet out with Aſſes Ears; 
yet notwithſtanding theſe Ears are ſecret, and do not 
openly appear, neither is it perceived or noted as a de- 
formity by the vulgar, 


Laſtly, 


— 
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Laſtly, It is not to be wondred at, that there is nd⸗ 
thing attributed unto Pan Loves, but only 
of his 
doth enjoy it ſelf, and in it felf all things Now 
he that loves would enjoy bur where ther 
is enough, there is no place left to deſire. Therefore 
there can be no wanting love in Pan, or the-Wor 
nor deſire to obtain any thing (ſeeing he is cont 
with himſelf) but only 8 which (if plain) 
may be intimated by the Nymph Echo ; ot if more quaint 
by Hrinx. It is an excellent invention that Pay, or 
the World is faid to make choice of Echo only (above 
all other or Voices) for his Wife: For that 
aloge is true Philoſophy, which doth faichfully render 
the very words of the World; 11 
otherwiſe than the World doth d it being 2 
it, not add - 


E with Echo : rer HO. 


generate, without it 

is no Body ? 1 l dr the Tale 
thet tan tatling Girl fathered upon Pan, may in very 
deed, with great Reaſon, be added to this Fable: For 
by her are repreſented thoſe vain and idle Paradoxes 
concerning the Nature of things which have been fre- 
quent in in all Ages, and have filled the World with 
Novelties; Fruitleſs, if you reſpect the Matter; Chang- 
lngs if you reſpect the Kind; ſomerimes creating Plea- 
ng ſometimes tediouſneſs with their overmuch prat= 


2 PERSEUS; 
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PERSEUS, o Wea. 


ERSEVUS is ſaid to have been employed by Pa- 

las, for the deſtroying of a, who was very 
infeſtuous to the Weſtern Parts of the World, and 
eſpecially about the utmoſt Coaſts of Hiberia. A Mon- 
ſer ſo dire and horrid, that by her only Aſpect ſhe 
turned Men into Stones. This Meduſa alone of all the 
Gorgons was mortal, the reſt not ſubject to Death. Per- 
ſeus therefore preparing himſelf for this noble enter- 
priſe, had Arms and Gifts beſtowed on him by three 


of the Gods: Afercury gave him Wings annexed to 


his Heels, Pluto a Helmet, Pallas a Shield and a Look- 
ing-Glaſs. Notwithſtanding (although he were thus 
furniſhed) he went not directly to Meduſa, but firſt 
to the Gree, which by the Mothers fide were Siſters 
to the Gorgons. Theſe Gree from their Birth were 
Hoar-headed, refcmbling old Women. They had but 
one only Eye, and one Tooth among them all.; both 
which, ſhe that had occaiion to go abroad, was wont 
to take with her, and at her return to lay them down 
again. This Eye and Tooth they lent to Perſeus; and 
fo finding, himſelf thronghly furniſhed for the effeCting 
of his deſign, haſtens towards Aeduſa. Her he found 
fleeping, and yet durſt not preſent himſelf with his 
Face towards her, leit ſhe ſhould awake; but turning 
his Head alide, beheld her in Pallas's Glaſs, and (by 
this means directing his blow) cut off her Head; from 
whoſe Blood gu hing out, inſtantly came Peg aſis, the 
Flying-Horſe. Her Head thus ſmote off. Perſeus beſtons 


on Pallas her Sbield, which yet retained this Vertue, 


that vhoDever looked upon it, ſhould become as ſtupid 
as a Stone, or lite one Plannet-ſtrucken. 

This Fable ſeems to direct the preparation and order, 
that is to be uſed in making of War; for the more apt 
and conſiderate undertaking whereof, three grave and 
| * 
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wholcſom Precepts (favouring of the wiſdom of 5. 
las) are to be obſerved. 

Firſt, That Men do not much trouble themſelves a- 
bout the Conqueſt of Neighbour Nations, ſeeing that 
private poſſeſſions and Empires are enlarged by diffe- 
rent means : For in the augmentation of private Reve- 
nues, the vicinity of Mens Territories is to be conſides 
red; but in the propagation of Publick Dominions, the 
occaſion and facility of making War, and the Fruit to 
be expected ought to be inſtead of vicinity. Certainly 
the Romans, what time their Conqueſts towards the 
Welt, ſcarce reachr beyond Liguria, did yet in the Eaſt 
bring all the Provinces as far as the Mountain Taurus 
within the compals of their Arms and Command ; and 
therefore Perſeus, although he were bred aud born in 
the Eaſt, did not yet refuſe to undertake an expedition 
even to the uttermoſt bounds of the Weſt. 

Secondly, There muſt be a care had that the Mo- 
tives of War be juſt and honourable, for that Begets 
an alacrity, as well in the Soldiers that fight, as in the 
People that pay; it draws on and procures Aids, and 
brings many other Commodities es. But there is 
nopretence to take up Arms more ptous, than the ſup- 
* of Tyranny; under which Yoke, the People 

their Courage, and are caſt down without heart 
and vigor, as in the light of Meduſa. | | 

Third!y, It is wilely added, that ſeeing there were 
three Gorgans (by which Wars are repreſented) Perſeus 
uadertook her only that was mortal ; that is, he made 
choice of ſach a kind of War as was likely to be eſfect- 
ed and brought to 2 period, not purſuing vaſt and end- 
leſs hopes. NT | | 

The furniſhing of Perſeus with neceſſaries was that 
which only advanced his attempt, and Urew Fortune to 


be of his ſide; for he had ſpeed from Mercury, conceal- 


ng of his Counfels from Orcus, and Pro vide nee from 


alas. 


Q 2 Xeither 
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Neither is it without an Allegory, and that full of 
„ e ee 

15 ro 
rn ys 


not ſo much in the firſt 
as in —— things which condand yield 


for there is no Error in War more fr 
Proſecutions and 
alacrity of the firſt onſets. 

Now for that Helmet which Plato gave him, power- 
ful to make Men invilible, the Moral is plain; but that 
twofold gift of Providence, (to wit, the Shield and 
Looking-Glaſs ) is full of 3 Morality, "for that kind of 
Providence, which like a Shield avoids the __ of 


1 — of. the hich the 


utes fr be 
aid to the firſt 


and motions, the Enemy 
. as in 114 — gn 

But RR albeit he were ſufficiently furniſhed with 

aid and courage, yet was be to do one thing of ſpec 


im before be entred the Liſts with this Monſter, 


that was to have ſome intelligence with the Gree. 
Theſe Gree are Treaſons which may be termed the Si- 
ſters of War not deſcended of the ſame ſtock, but far 
unlike in Nobility of Birth; for Wars are generous and 
heroical, but Treaſons are baſe and ignoble. Their 
deſcription is elegant, for they are ſaid to be Gray-head- 
ed, and like old Women from their Birth; by reaſon 
that Traytors are continually vext with cares and tre- 
| But all their ſtrength (before they break 

out into open Rebellions) conſiſts either in an Eye or 
in a Tooth; for every Faction alienated from any 
State, contemplates and bires. Beiides, this Eye and 
Tooth is as it were common; for whatſoever they can 
learn and know, is delivered and carried from one to 
another by the hands of Faction. And as concerning 
the Toc th, they do all bite alike, and ſing the fame 
ſong; ſo that hear one, and you hear all. Perſeus there- 
fore was to deal with theſe Gree for the love of - 

ye 
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Eye and Tooth. Their Eye to diſcover, their Tooth to 
fow Rumours and ſtir up Envy, and to moleſt and trou- 
ble the Minds of Men. Theſe things -therefore being 
thus diſpoſed and prepared, he addreſſes himſelf to the 
Action of War, and ſets upon Aleduſa as ſhe flept ; for 

in wi his Enemy, when he is 


FRAN ES BR 


to the puſh, can acutely pry into and diſcern their Ene- 
mies eſtate ; bur the beſt uſe of this Glaſs is in the very 
int of danger, that the manner of it may be fo con- 
ered, a that the terror may not diſcourage, which 
is fignifed by that looking into this Glaſs with the face 
turned from Meduſa. 
The Monſter's Head being cut off, there follow two 
effects. The firſt was, the procreation and raiſing of 
Pegaſus, by which may be evidently underſtood Fare, 
that (flying through the World) proclaims \'i- tory, 
The ſecond is the bearing of A duſa's Head in his S eld 
to which there is no kind of defence for excellency 
comparable ; for the one famous and memorable act pro- 
ſperouſly effected and brought to paſs, d ch reſtrain the 
Motions and Inſolencies of Enemies, and makes Envy 
her ſelf ſilent and amazed. 


11 


ENDYMION, or a Favourite, 
L faid, that Luna was in love with the Shepherd 


Endymion, and in a ſtrange and unwonted manner 
ved her Affection: For he lying in a Cave fra- 
med by Nature under the M ountain Latmus, ſhe of. 


tentimes deſcended from her Sphere to enjoy his com- 


= 


as he ſlept; and after ſhe had kiſſed him, aſcen- 
up again. Yet notwithſtanding this his idleneſs, 
ad fleepy ſecurity, did not any way impair his Eſtate 
7 Fortune; for a ſo to paſs, that he 

3 alone 
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along (of all the reſt of the Shepherds had his Flock 
in deſt plight, and moſt froirful. 

Thijs: Fable may have reference to the Nature and 
Diſpoſitions of Princes; for they being full of doubts, 
and prone to jealouſie, do not caſil acquaint Men of 
prying and curious Eyes, and as it were of vigilant 
and waketul diſpoſitions, with the ſecret humours and 
manners of their Life; but ſach rather as are of quiet 
and- obſervant Natures, ſulfering them to do what they 
lift without further Canting, making as it they were 
ignorant, and perceiving nothing but of a ſtupid dif- 
ME and poſſeſt with fleep, yielding unto them 

le obedience, rather than ſſie Complements; For 
pleaſeth Princes now and then to deſcend from their 
— | que (like Luna from the ſuperior Orb) 
and laying aſide their Robes of Dignity (which al- 
yays tobe cumbred with, would ſeem a kind of bor- 
then) familiarly to converſe with Men of this con- 
dition, which they think may be done without dan- 
ger; a quality chiefly noted in Tiberius Ceſar, who 
(of all o hers) was a Prince moſt ſevere; yet ſuch 
only were gracious in his favour, as being well acquain- 
ted with his diſpoſition, did yer conſtantly diſſemb 
as if they knew nothing. This was the Cuſtom alſo c 
Lewis che. Elexenth, King of Fruice, a cautious and 
wily Prince. 
Neither is it without Elegancy, that the canſe of Ex 
dymion 15 mentioned in the Fable, becauſe that it is 2 
thing uſual with ſuch as are the ravorrites of Princes, 
to have certain pleaſant retiring places, whither to in- 
vite them for Recreation both of Fody and Blind, 
and that without hurt or prejudice to their Fortunes al- 
fo. And indeed theſe kind of Favourites are Men 
commonly well to paſs ; for Princes, although perad- 
venture they promote them not ever to Places of Ho- 
nour, yet do they advance them ſufficiently by their 
favour and countenance: Neither do they affect them 
thus, only to ſerve their own turn; bat are wont — 
enr 
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iorich them now and then with great Dignities, 
Bount ies. 


—_— — — 


The Siſter of the GIANTS, or Fame. 


is a Poctical Relation, that the Giants begotten 
of the Earth, made War upon Fupiter, and the 
other Gods; and by the force of Lightning, they 
were reliſted and overthrown. Whereat the Earth 
being excitated to wrath, in revenge of her Chil- 
dren brought forth Fame, the youngeſt Siſter of the 
Giants. 


9 


Mam terra parent ira irritata Deorum, 

Extremam (ut prohibent) Ca Enceladoque ſororem 
Progenutt 
Provok'd by wrathful Gods, the Mother Earth 
Gives Fame, the Giants youngeſt Siſter, Birth. 


The meaning of the Fable ſeems to be thus: By the 
Earth, is ſignified the Nature of the Vulgar, always 
ſwoln and malignant, and ſtill broaching new ſcandals 
againſt Superiors, and having gotten fit opportunity, 
ſtirs up Rebels and Scditious Perſons, that with impious 


outrage do moleſt Princes, and endeavour to ſubvert 


their Eſtates; but being ſuppreſt, the ſame natural diſ- 
ion of the People ſtill leaning to the viler fort, 
ing impatient of Peace and Tranquility,) ſpread 
Rumonrs, raiſe malicious Slanders, repining Whaſper- 
ings, infamous Libels, and others of that kind, to the 
detraction of them that are in Authority: S0 as Re- 
bellious Actions, and Seditious Reports, differ nothing 
in Kind and Blood, but as it were in Sex only; the 
me fort being Maſculine, and the other Feminine. 


24 ACTIEIN, 
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KON and PENTHEUS, or « C. 
rin Man. 


curioſity of Men, in prying into ſecrets, and 
ing with an undiſcreet deſire to attain the 
knowledge of things forbidden, is fer forth by the As- 
cients in two other Examples: The one of Adlæcn, the 
other of Pentbeus. 
Alcon having unawares, and as it were by chance 
beheld Diana naked, was turned into a Stag, and de- 
youred by his own Dogs. 
And Pentheus climbing 
to be a ſpectator of the hidden Sacrifices of Bacchus, was 
ſtrucken wich ſuch a kind of frenſie, as that 838 
yer he lookt upon, he it always 
poſing ( among other things ) he fow * —_— 
two Thebes; infomuch that running towards 
ipring another Theke inflently rorned back again, 
9 rr. with perpe- 


dual 1 


ann Pentbeus, 

Et Solem gemimnum, duplices ſe oſtendere Thebas. 

Pentheus amaz'd, doth of Furies ſole; 

And Sun, and Thebes ſeem "eng vb Vide his Eye. 

The firſt of the Fables pertains to the ſecrets of Prin: 
ces, the ſecond to Divine Myſterics. For thoſe that 
are near about Princes, and come to the knowledge of 


more ſecrets than - wy would have them, do certainly 
cat 


=. opportunities watcht for their 0- 
| their lives like Stags, fearful and 
\nd it bees oftentimes that there 
of their Houſhold, (to * 


up into a Tree, with a deſire 


| ———— 


And therefore, (ſuſpecting that 
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ino the Prince's favour) do accuſe them to their de- 
fruftion ; for againſt whomſoever the Prixces diſplea- 
fore is known, look how many Servants that Man hath, 
and you ſhall find them for the mcſt part ſo many 
Traytors unto him, that his end may prove to be like 


S. 

The other is the Miſery of Pentheus For that by the 
height of Knowledge and Nature in Philoſophy, ha- 
ring climbed, as it were into a Tree, do with raſh 
attempts (unmindful of their frailty pry into the ſe- 
crets of Divine My!tcrics, and are juſtly plagued with 
val inconſtancy, and with wavering and per- 
plexed conceits : For ſceiug the light of Nature is one 
thing, and of Grace another ;, it happens ſo to them 
if they ſaw two Suns. And ſeeing the Actions of 
bs and degrees of the Will to depend on the Un- 

ing, it tollous that they doubt, are inconſtant 
no leſs in Win than in Opinion; and fo in like man- 
ner they may be ſaid to fee two Tbeles: For by The- 
bes (ſceing thete was the habitation and retuge of Pen- 
thew) is meant the end of Actions. Hence it comes 
to pals that they know not whither they go, but as di- 
\{tracted and vurefolved in the ſcope of their intentions, 
are in all things carried about with ſudden Paſſions of 
the Mind. | 


— — —— 


— 
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ORPHEUS, or Philoſophy. 


He Tale of Orpbeus, though common, had never 
the fortune to befitly applied in every point. It 

may ſeem to repreſent the Image of Philoſophy : For 
the Perſon of Orpbeus (a Man admirable and divine, 
and fo excellently skilled in all kind of harmony, that 
with his ſweet raviſhing Muſick he did as it were 
tharm and allure all things to follow him) may car- 
ff a ſingular deſcription of Philoſophy : For the la- 
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Orpheus do fo far exceed the labours of Hu 
tes in dignity and efficacy, as the Works of Wiſdon, 
excel the Works of Fortitude. 
for the love he bare to his Wife, ſnatche, 
e, from him by untimely Death, reſolved ts 
Hell with his Harp, to try if he might 
F the Infernal Power. Neither were his 
: For having appeaſed them with the 
jous ſound of his voice and touch, at 
fo far, as that they granted him leave to take 
ich him; but on this condition, that ſhe 


u 
till he came to the light of the upper World; whid 
(impatient of, ont of love and care, and thiaki 
that he was in a manaer paſt all danger) nevert 
i „ inſomuch that the Coyenant is broken, and 
de forthwith tumbles back again headlong into Hell. 
Orphens falling into a deep melancholy, became a con- 
temner of Women kind, and bequeathed himſelf, toa 
folitary life in the Defarts; where, by the fame me- 
"Jody of his Voice and Harp, he firſt drew all manner 
"of wild Beaſts unto him, (who forgetful of their $a- 
vage hercenefs, and caſting off the precipitate provo- 
cations of Inſt and fury, not caring to ſatiate their 
voracity by hunting after prey) as at a Theatre in 
fawning and reconciled amity one towards another, 
ſtanding all at the gaze about him, and attentively 
lend their Ears to his Muſick. Neither is this all; 
for ſo great was the power and alluring force of this 
Harmony, that he drew the Woods, and moved the 
Stones to come and place themſelves in an order- 
ly and decent faſhion about him. Theſe things fuc- 
ceeding happily, and with great admiration for a time; 
at h certain Tbracian Women (polleſt with the 
ſpirit of Baccbus,) made ſuch a horrid and ſtrange . noiſe 
with their Cornets, that the ſound of 5s Harp 
could no more be heard, inſomuch as that Harmony 
which was the Bond of that Order nn being 
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47 
Aolved, all diforder began again; and the Beaſts 


ing to their wonted Nature) purſued one ano- 
E ng Death as before: Neithet did the Trees or 
goges re main any longer in their places: And Orpheus 
wnſelf was by theſe Female Furies torn in pieces, and 
fattered all over the Deſart. For whoſe cruel Death 
the River Helicon (ſacred to the Muſes) in horrible in- 
djenation, hid his Head under ground, and raiſed it 
in in another place. 
The meaning of this Fable ſeems to be thus: Or- 
gens Muſick is of two forts, the one appeaſing'the In- 
ternal Powers, the other attracting Beaſts and Trees, 
the firſt may be fitly applied to Natural Philoſophy, 
the ſecond to Moral or Civil Diſcipline. _ : 
The moſt noble work of Natural Philoſophy, is the 
Reſtitution and Renovarion of Things ible ; the 


y 
eorruptible 
other (as a leſſer degree of it) the Preſervation of Bo- 
dies in their Eſtates, deraining them from Diſſolution 
and Putrefaction; and if this gift may be in Mortals, 


certainly it can be done by no other - means than by 


the due and exquilite temper of Nature, as by the me- 
lody and delicate touch of an Inftroment. Bur ſeti 
it is of all things moſt difficult, it is ſeldom or never 
tained nnto ; and in all likelihood for no other reaſon, 
more than throvgh curious diligence and untimely im- 
patience. And therefore Philoſophy Hardly able to 
produce fo excellent an effect in a penſive humour, 
{and that without canſe ) buſies her ſelf about Humane 
Objects, and by Perſuahon and Eloquence, inſinuating 
the love of Vertue, Equity, and Concord in the minds 
of Men; draws multitudes of People to a Society, 
makes them ſubjects to Laws, obedient to Government, 
and forgetful of their unbridled Affections, whil ft 
they give car to Precepts, and ſubmit themſelves i 
Diſcipline; - whence follows the building of | Houſes, 
erecting of Towns, planting of Fields and Orchaids, 
with Trees and the like, infomuch that it would not 
be amiſs to ſay, That even thereby Stones and Woods 

were 
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a body of Civil aftairs follows in his 
_=: plain demonſtration of the une. 
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FLETE 


git all Humane things they do molt excel) do ne- 
vertheleſs meet with their periods. 
(after Kingdoms 
for a time) even Tumults, itions, 
riſe; in the midſt of which hurly-burlies, firſt Laws 


are ſilent, Men return to the pravity 
Fields and Towns are waſted and 
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though not perhaps in the ſame Climate. 
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COELUM, of Beginnings, 
E have it from the Poets by Tradition, that Co- 


Members of Generation were cut off by his Son Saturn. 


Sature had many Children, but devoured them as ſoon 
as they were horn; Jupiter only eſcap'd 9 


lum was the Ancienteſt of the Gods, and that his 
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ame to Man's eſtate, thruſt Saturn his Father into 
nd fo uſurped the Kingdom. Moreover he pared 
tis Father's Genitals with the ſame Faulchion that 8 
um diſmembred Cælum, and caſt them into the Sea; 
from whence came Yenus. Not long after this, | 

ing ſcarce ſetled and confirmed in this Kingdom) was 
ed by two memorable Wars. The firſt of the 
Titaws, in the ſuppreſſing of which Sol (who alone of 
al the Titans, Favouring Jupiter's ſide) took exceeding 
great pains. The was of the Giants, whom Ju- 
pter himſelf deſtroyed with Thunder-bolts: And fo 
all Wars being ended, he reigned ſecure. 
ſcems enigmaricall to ew from whence 


to the firſt Matter, and not to the World. In which 
r- ere tel- 
ling vs of a huge deformed Maſs, before the beginning 
of the ſix days Work. | 
The meaning of the Fable is this: By Cæluam may 
be underſtood that vaſt concavity, or vaulted compaſs 
all Matter: and by Saturn may be 


rernment of the firſt Age was ſhadowed by the King- 


dom of Saturn, who for the frequent diſſolutions and 


ſhort continuances of things was aptly feigned to de- 

vour his Children. The ſucceeding Government was 

decyphered by the reign of Jupiter, who * 
* 1 
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thoſe continual Mutations unto Tartarus, a place figri. 
fying Perturbation. This place ſcems to be all that mig. 
dle place between the lower ſupcriicies of Heaven, and 
the Center of the Earth: in which all Perturbati 
and Fragility, and Mortality or Corruption are frequent. 
During the former Generation of things in the time of 
Saturn's Reign, Venus was not born: for ſo long as in 
the unĩverſality of Matter, Diſcord was better and more 
valent than Concord, it was neceſlary that there 
uld be total diſſolution or mutation, and that in the 
whole Fabrick. And by this kind of Generation were 
Creatures produced before Saturn was deprived of his 
Genirals, When this ceaſed, that other which wrought 
by Yenw, immediately came in, coaliſting in ſetled and 
3 Concord of things, ſo that Mutation ſhould 
only in reſpect of the parts, the univerfal Fabric 
remaming whole and inviolate. 

Saturn, they ſay, was depoſed and caſt down into 
Hell, but not deſtroyed and utterly extinguiſht, be- 
cauſe there was an Opinion that the World ſhould re- 
lapſe into the old Chaos and interregnum again, which 
Lucretius prayed might not happen in his time: 


Quod procul 2 nobis flectut fortuna gubernans 2 
Et ratio potius quam res per ſuadeat ipſa. " 


Of gniding Providence be gracious, 
That this Dooms-day be far remov'd from us ; 
And granr, that by us it may be expected, 
Rather than on us, in our times effected. 


For atterwards the World ſhould ſubſiſt by its ow? | 
quantity and power. Yet from the beginning there 
was no reſt - for in the Cœleſtial Regions there firſt fol 
lowed notable Mutations, which by the power of tic 
Sun (predominating over ſuperiour Bodies) were © 
quieted, that the ſtate of the World ſhould be conſer- 
ved: and afterwards (in inferior Bodies) by the > 

pr 
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jrefling and diſſipating of Inundations, Tempeſts, Winds, 
aud general Ear 


thquakes, a more peaceable durable A- 
and Tranquility of things followed. But of 
this Fable it may convertibly be ſaid, That the Fable 
oatains Philoſophy,and Philoſophy again the Fable: Fox 
we know by Faith, that all theſe things are nothing elſe 
hat the long ſince ceaſing and failing Oracles of Ser 
feing that both the Matter and Fabrick of the Wor 
xe molt truly referred to a Creator. 


t 


PROTEUS, or Matter. 

Poets ſay that Proteus was Neptune”s Herds-magn, 
a grave Sire, and ſo excellent a Prophet, that he 
night well be termed thrice excellent: For he knew 
not oaly things to come, but even things palt as well as 
preſent; ſo that beſides his skill in Divination, be was 
the Meſſenger and Interpreter of all Antiquities and 
hidden Myſteries. The place of his abode was a huge 
vaſt Cave, where his Cuſtom was every Day at Noon 
to count his Flock of Sea-calves, and then to goto fleep. 
Moreover he that deſired his advice in any thing, 
by ao other means obtain it, but by catching him in 
Manacles, and holding him faſt therewith; who never- 
theleſs to be at liberty, would turn himſelf into all 
manner of Forms and Wonders of Nature; ſometimes 
wto Fire, ſometimes into Water, ſometimes into the 
ſhape of Beaſts, and the like; till at length he were re- 
ſtored to his own Form again. 

This Fable may ſeem to unfold the ſecrets of Natur 
and the properties of Matter. For under the Perſon o 
Proteus, the firſt Matter (which next to God is the An- 
dienteſt thing may be repreſcnted : For Matter dwells 
nthe concavity of Heaven, as in a Cave. 

He is Neptune's bond- man, becauſe the Operations and 


Diſpenſat ions of Matter are chiefly exerciſed in liquid 


Bodies. His 
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His Flock or Herd ſeems to be nothing but the or. 
dinary Species of ſenſible Creatures, Plants and Metals 
in which Matter ſeems to diffuſe and as it were ſpend ir 
ſelf; ſo that after the forming and perfecting of theſe 
Kinds, (having ended as it were her Task,) ſhe ſeems 
to ſleep and take her reſt, not attempting the com- 

ion 

ng. 


of any more Species. And this may be the 
al of Proteus his counting of his Flock, and of his 


Now this is ſaid to be done, not in the Morning, 
nor inthe Evening, but at Noon; to wit, at ſuch time 
as is moſt fit and convenient for the perfecting and 
bringing forth of Species out of Matter, duly prepared 
and prediſpoſed, and in the middle, as it were be- 
tween their beginning and declinations, which we 
know ſufficiently (out of the Holy Hiſtory) to be 
done about the time of the Creation: For then by 
the power of that Divine Word (Producat,) Matter at 
the Creator's Command did congregate it ſelf (not by 
ambages or turnings, but inſtantly) to the production 
of its Work into an Act and conſtitution of Species, 


And thus far have we the Narration of Proteus (free 


and unreſtrained, together with his Flock compleat: 
for the univerſality of Things, with their ordiaary 
Structures and Compoſitions of Species, bears the Face 
of Matter, not limited and ined, and of the 
Flock alſo of Material Beings. Nevertheleſs if any 
expert Miniſter of Nature, ſhall encounter Matter by 
main force, vexing and urging her with intent and 
purpoſe to reduce her to nothing; ſhe contrariwiſe 
(ſeeing annihilation and abtolute deſtruction cannot 
de effected by the Omnipotency of God) being thus 
caught in the ſtraits neceſlity, doth change and 
turn her ſelf inty divers ſtrange Forms and Shapes of 
things, ſo that at length (by fetching a circuit as it 
were) ſhe comes to a period, and (it the force con- 
tinue) betakes her ſelf to her former being. The rea- 


ſon of which conſtraint or biading, will be more . 
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| powerful hand he was there ſlain. But Jupiter pitying 
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happen to Mortals, there is none fo lamentable, 
R and 
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tile and expedite, if matter be laid hold on by Mana- 
des; that is, Extremes.  , oh 

Now whereas it is feigned that Proteus was a Pro- 
phet, well skilled in three differences of Times, it hathi 
an excellent Agreement with the Nature of Matter: 
for it is neceſſary that he that will know the Properties 
and Proceedings of Matter, ſhould eomprehend in bis 
Underſtanding the ſum of all things, which have 
which are, or which ſhall be, although no Know- 
ledge can extend fo far as to liugular, and individual 


heings. 


* 


MEMNON, or 4 Jouth too for ward. 


Poets ſay, that Aemmon was the Son of Auro- 

ra, who ( adorned with beautiful Armour, and 
mimated with popular Applauſe,) came to the Trojan 
War; where (in raſh Boldneſs; haſting unto, and 
thirſting after Glory,) he enters into ſingle Combat 
with Achilles, the valianteſt of all the Gracians, by whoſe 


lisdeſtruQicn, ſent Birds to modulate certain lamenta- 
le and doleful Notes at the Solemnization of his Fu- 
feral Obſequies. VWhoſe Statue alſo (the Sun reflecting 
emit with his Morning Beams) did uſually, as is re- 
ported ſend forth a mournful Sound. 
This Fable may be applied to the unfortunate deſti- 
wes of hopeful young Men, who like the Sons of Au- 
wa, (puffed up with the glittering ſhew of vanity; 
ad oſtentati attempt actions above their ſtrengrh; 
ad provoke, and preſs the molt valiant Heroes to com- 
late with them; ſo that (meeting with theit over- 
mch) they are vanquiſhed, and deſtroyed: whoſe 
mtumely Death is oft accompanied with much pity 
ad eommiſeration. For among all the Diſaſters that 
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and ſo powerful to move compaſſion, as the flower of 
Vertue cropt with too ſudden a Miſchance. Neither 
hath it been often known that Men in their green years 
become fo loathſome, and odious, as that at their 
Deaths either Sorrow is ſtinted, or Commiſeration mo- 
derated ; but that Lamentation and Mourning do not 
only flutter about their Obſequies, like thoſe Funeral 
Birds; but this pitiful Commiſeration doth continue 
for a long ſpace, and ſpecially by Occaſions, and new 
Motions, and beginning of great Matters, as it were 
by the Morning-Rays of the Sus, their Paſſions and 
Deſires are renewed. 


TITHONUS, or Satiety. 


T is elegantly feigned, that Tithonus was the Para- 
| mour of Awora, who (deſirous to enjoy his Com- 
y ) petitioned Jupiter that he might never die; 
E (through Womaaiſh overſight) forgetting to in- 
ſert this clauſe in her Petition, that he might not with- 
0 _ old, and feeble; it followed that he was on- 
ly freed from the condition of Mortality ; but for old 
Age, that came upon him in a marvellous, and miſe- 
rable faſhion, agreeable to the ſtate of thoſe who can- 
not die, yet every day grow weaker and weaker with 
Age: Inſomuch that Jupiter (ia commiſeration of that 
his Miſery,) did at length metamorphoſe him into 2 
Graſs-hopper. 
This Fable ſeems to be an ingenious Character, or 


Deſcription of Pleaſure, which ia the beginning, and 


as it were, in the morning, ſeems to be and 
delightfut, that men deſire they might enjoy, and 
monopolize it for ever unto themſelves, unmindful of 
that Satiety, and Loathing, which like old age,) will 
come upon them before they be aware. And fo xt 
laſt, (when the uſe of Pleaſure leaves Men, the ay 
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aud Aſſection not yet yielding unto it comes 
to paſs that Men pleaſe themſelves on 
and commemorating thoſe things which 


be obſerved in libidinous | 
Military Profeſſions; the one delighting in beaſtly 
Talk, the other boaſting of their valorous Deeds, like 
Graſs-hoppers, whoſe Vigour conſiſts only in their 
Voice. 


| JUNO'S SUITOR, or Baſeefs. 


rA to exjoy his luſtful De- 
li rook vpon him of ſundry Crea- 
tures, as of a Bull, of an Eagle, of a Swan, and of a 
Golden Shower; but being a Suitor to Juno, he came 
in a Form moſt i and baſe, an Object full of 
contempt and ſcorn, reſembling indeed a miſerable 
Quckow weather beaten with Rain and Tempeſt, numb d, 
quaking, and half dead with Cold. 

This Fable is wiſe, and ſeems to be taken out of the 
Bowels of Morality ; the ſenſe of it being this, That 
Men boaſt not too much of themſelves, thinking by 


- oftentation of their own worth, to inſinuate them- 


ſelves into eſtimation and favour wich Men. The 
ſucceſs of ſach intentions being for the moſt part mea- 
ſured by the nature and diſpoſition of thoſe to whom 
Men fue for Grace ; who, it of themſelves they be en- 
dowed with no Gifts and Ornaments of Nature, but 
we only of haughty and malignant Spirits, (intimated 
by the perſon of Juno,) then are Suitorsz to know 
that it is good policy to omit all kind of appearance 
that may any way ſhew their own leaſt Praiſe or worth 
and that they much deceive themſelves in taking any 
ether courſe. Nemwher „„ 

| in 
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Obſequiouſneſs, unleſs they alſo appear even abj 
nn 


r oY 


CUPID, or * Atom. 


"he which the Poets ſay of Cupid, or Love, can- 
not properly be attributed to one and the ſelf 
fame Perſon; and yet the difference is ſuch, that (by 
rejecting the Confuſion of Perſons, ) the Similitude may 
be recaved. a 
They ſay, that Love is the ancienteſt of all —— 
. and of all things elſe except Chaos, which they 
Chaos, 


to be a Cont with it. Now as touching 
that by the Ancients was never dignified with Divine 


Honour, or with the Title of the God. And as for 
bring bim in without a Father; 


* 


Love, they abſolutely 
only ſome are of opinion, that he came of an 
that was laid by Nax, and that on Chaos he begat 
God, and all things elſe. There are four things attri- 
bated to him , Infancy, Bli „ Naked- 
neſs, and an Archery. There was alſo Lov, 
which was the youngeſt of the Gods, _ they fay, 
was the Son of Yew. On this allo they the 
Attributes of the cider Love, as in ſome fort we'll apply 
unto him. | 
This Fable tends, and looks to the Cradle of Natur 
Love ſeeming to be the appetite or deſire of the firſt 
Matter, or (to ſpeak more plain) the natural motion of 
the Mom, which is that Ancient and only Power that 
Forms and Faſhions all things out of Matter, of which 
there is no Parent, that is to ſay, no Cauſe, ſeeing eve- 
ry Cauſe is as a Parent to its effect. Of this power or 
virtue there can be no Cauſe in Nature (as for God, we 
always except him,) for nothing was before it, and 
therefore no efficient Cauſe of ir. Neither was there 
any thing better known to Nature, and W 
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ther Genus nor Form. Lie wi = io |} 
ſtive it is, and but inexpreſſible. Moreover, if the 
manner and ing of it were to be conceived, yet 
copld it not be by any Cauſe, ſeeing that (next unto 
God,) it is the Cauſe of Cauſes, it felf only without 
any Cauſe. And perchance there is no likelihood that 
the manner of it may be contained or ed 
within the narrow compaſs of humane ſearch. Not 
without reaſon therefore it is feign'd to come of an 
which was laid by Nox. Certainly the Divine Philoſo- 
ſo much. . 

3.11 Cunda fecit tempeſtatibus ſins pulcbra, & 
mundum tr adidit di ſput at ionibus eorum, ita tamen ut non inve · 
niat homo opus, quad oper atus eſt Deus principio ad ſimem. 
That is, he hath made every thing beautiful in their 
Seaſons, alſo he hath ſet the World in their Meditati- 
ons; yet Man cannot find the Work that God hath 
from the beginning even to the end: For 
the principal Law of Nature, or Power of this Deſire, 
created (by God,) in theſe parcels of things, for con- 
curring and meeting together, (from whoſe Repetitions 


prehended it can hardly be, 

rs are obſerved to be very acute 

iligent in ſearching out the material Principles of 

; of motion (wherein con- 

peration,) they are negligent 

we handle, they ſeem to 
for the * 


cauſed by 
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aus eft Deus 4 principio uſque ad f. 
mu WA God hath wrought from the 74 
ginning even to the end. But Demoecritus, which en- 
tred more deeply into the conlideration of this point, 


after he had conceived an om, with ſome ſmall di- 


menſion and form, he attributed unto it one only de- 
fire, or firſt motion, ſimply, or abſolutely, and ano- 
cher 7 or in reſpect; for he | yon that 
all thi id properly tend to the Centre of the Wor 

—— 5 — 


dies which were more material, de- 
ſcend with ſwifter motion, and thoſe that had leſs Mat- 
ter, did, on the contrary, tend rpward. But this Me- 
ditation was very ſhallow, containing leſs than was ex- 
pedient; for neither the turning of the Celeſtial Bodies 
in a round, nor ſhutting and opening of things, may 
ſeem to be reduced or applied to this beginning. And 
as for that opinion of Epicurus, concerning the caſual 
declination and agitation of the Atom, it is but a mere 
Toy, and a plain evidence, that he was ignorant of that 
Point. It is therefore more apparent (than we could 
wiſh, that this 1 a, or Love, remains as yet clou- 
ded under the ſhades of Night. Now as concerning 
his Attributes; He is elegantly deſcribed with perpernal 
Infancy, or Childhood; becauſe compound Bodies they 
ſeem greater, and more ſtricken in years: Whereas the 
firſt Seeds of things, or At:ms, they are little, and di- 
minute, and alſo in their Infancy. 

le is alfo well feigned to be naked, becauſe all com- 
pound Bodies, to a Man rightly judging, ſeem to be 
apparelled and cloathed, and nothing to be properly 
naked but the firſt Particles of things. 

Concerning his Blindeſs, the Allegory is full of 
Wiſdom ; for this Love, or Delire (whatſoever it be) 
ſeems to have bur little Providence, as directing his 
pace and motion by that which it ives neareſt; 
not unlike blind men that go by feeling: More admira- 
ble then, muſt that chief divine Providence be, which 


(from things empty and deſtitute of Providence, and 
eee * 
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2. it were, blind,) by a conſtant and fatal Law, pro- 
duceth ſo excellent an Order and Beauty of Things. 
The laſt thing which is attributed to Love, is 4 
chey; by which is mcant, that his Virtue is ſuch, as 
that it works upon a diſtant Object; becauſe that hat- 
ſoever operates afar off, ſeems to ſhoot, as it were, an 
Arrow. Wherefore whoſoever holds the Being both 
of Atoms and Facuity, muſt needs infer, that the Vi- 
tue of the Atom reacheth to a diſtant Object; for if 
it were nat ſo, there could be no motion at all, by rea- 
ſon of the interpolition of Yacuity; but all things would 
ſtand ſtone ſtil], and remain immov 
Now as touching that other Cupid or Love, he may 
well be termed the youngeſt of the Gods, becauſe he 
could have no being before the conſtitution of Species. 
And in his deſcription the Allegory may be applied 
and traduced to manners: Nevertheleſs he holds ſome 
kind of conformity with the Elder; for Yenus doth ge- 
nerally ſtir up a deſire of Conjunction and Procreati- 
and Cupid her Son doth apply this deſire to fome 
individual Nature; fo that the general diſpoſition comes 
from Vemu, the more exact ſympathy from * the 
one derived from Cauſes more near, the other Be- 
Snnings —_— — and as it "re 20 
er Cupi W. every exquiſite ſympathy 
doth depend. 5 | wy 
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DIO.MEDES, or Zeal. 


Di flouriſhing with great Fame and 
Glory in the Trojan Wars, and in high Fa- 
vour with Pallas, was by her inſtigated (being indeed 
forwarder than he ſhould bave been) not to forbear 
Venus a jot, if he encountred with her in Fight; which 
very boldly he performed, wounding her in the right 
Arm, This preſumptuous Fatt he carried clear for a 
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ny heroick Deeds, at laſt returned into his own Conn- 
finding himſelf hard beſtead with domeſtick 


tection of Foreigners, where in the beginning he wa 
fortunate and royally entertained by King Daum with 
ſumptuous Gifts, raiſing many Statves in honour of 
dang 1 his Dominions. But upon the very firft 
mity that hapned unto this Nation, whereunto he 
was fled for Suceour, King Daunus enters into a con- 
it with himſelf that he had entertained a wicked 
veſt into his Family, and a Man odious to the God- 
defs, and an Impugner of there Divinity, that had da- 
fed, with his Sword, to aſſault and wound that God- 
es, who in their Religion, they held it Sacrilege 
ſo much as to touch. Therefore, that he might expi- 
ate his Countrey's Goilt, (nothing reſpecting the Du- 
ties of Hoſpitality, when the Bonds of Religion tied 
him with a more reverent regard) ſuddenly flew Dio- 
medes, commanding withal that his Trophies and Sta- 
tues ſhonld be aboliſhed and deſtroyed. Neither was 
it ſaſe to lament this miſerable Deſtiny ; but even his 
Companions in Arms, whilſt they monrned at the 
Funeral of their Captain, and filled all the places with 
Plaints and Lamentations, were [ſuddenly metamor- 
phoſed into Birds like unto Swans, who, when their 
approacheth, ſing melodious and mouraful 
ymns. 


This Fable hath a moſt rare and ſingular Subject: 
For in any of the Poetical Records, wherein the Heroes 
are mentioned, we find not that any one of them, be- 
ſides Diamedes, did ever with his Sword offer Vialen 
| 9 of the Deities. And indeed, the Fable ſeems in him 
repreſeut the nature and fortune of Man, who of 
himſelf, doth propound, and make this as the end of 
all his. Actions, to worſhip tome Divine Power, or to 
fallow forme Sect of Religion, though never lo vain 
d foperfticious, and with Force and Arms to defend 


EY, where 
Troubles, fled into Ray, betaking himfelf to the Pro. 
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the ame : For although thoſe bloody Quarrels for Re- 
ligion were unknown to the Ancients,(the Heathen Gods 
not having ſo much as a touch of that Jealonſe, which 
| js an Attribute of the true God,) yet the Wiſdom of the 
Antieat Times ſeems to be fo copiors and full, as that, 
what was not known by Experience, was yet compre- 
hended by Meditations and Fictions. They then that 
endeavour to reform and convince any Sett of Religi- 
on, (though vain, corrupt, and infa ſhadowed 
by the Perſon of Yenus,) not by the force of Argument 
and Doctrine, and Holineſs of Lite, and by the weight 
of Examples and Authority, but labour to extirpate 
and root it out by Fire and Sword, and Tortures, are 
encouraged, it may be, thereunto by Pallas; that is, 
by the Acrity of Prudence, and Severity of Jndgmenr, 
by whoſe Vigour and Efficacy, they fee into the Falu- 
ty and Vanity of theſe Errors. And by this there ha- 
tred of Pravity, and good zeal to Religion, they pur- 
chaſe to themſelves great Glory, and by the Vulgar (to 
whom nothing moderate can be grateful) are eſteemed 
and honoured as the only pn wg + of Truth and Re- 
ligion, when others ſeem to be luke-warm and full of 
Fear. Vet this Glory and Happineſs doth ſeldom en- 
dure tothe end, ſeeing every violent Proſperity, it it pre- 
vent not alteration by an nntimely Death grows to be 
unproſperous at laſt - For if it ha that by a change 
fel | of Government, this banithed and depreſſed Sect get 

ſtrength, and ſo bear up again, then theſe zealous Men, 
| ſo fierce in oppolition before, are condemned, their ve- 
-—_ are hateful, and all their Glory ends in Ob- 

= 

In that Diomedes is ſaid to be murthered by his Hoſt, 
it gives us to underſtand that the difference of Religi- 
on breeds Deceit and Treachery, even among nearelt 
nce. mo 

Now in that Lamentation and Mourning was not 
tolerable but puniſhed ; it puts us in mind, that let 
here de never ſo nefarious an Act gone, yer there is 
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DADALUS, or HMechanick, 


) 


is he that framed the Engine which Paſiphae uſed to 
ſatisſie her Luſt in company with a Bull; fo that by 
his wretched Induſtry , and pernicious Device, that 
Monſter Minotaur (the deſtruction of fo many hope- 
fol Youths} took his accurſed and infamous begin- 
ging, and ſtudying to cover ad 
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«of this Monſter he invented and built a riath, 
work for intent and uſe moſt nefarious and wi 
or Skill and Workmanſhip famous and excellent. Af- 
erwards, that he might not be noted only for Works 
of Miſchicf, but be fought after as well for Remedies, 
xs for Inſtruments of Deſtruction, he was the Author 
of that ingenious device concerning the Clew of 
Thread, by which the Labyrinth was made paſſable 
without any let. This Daedalus was by Amos 
with great Severity, Diligence, and Inquiry, but he 
ways found the means to avoid and his Ty- 
ranny. Laſtly, he taught his Son Jcarus to fly; but 
the Novice, in Oſtentation of this Art, ſoaring too 
high, fell into the Sea and was drowned. | 

The Parable ſeems to be thus: In the beginning of 
it may be noted that kind of Envy or Emulation that 
ldgeth, and wonderfully ſways and domineers a- 
nongſt excellent Artificers, there being no kind af 

more reciprocaliy tormented with bitter and 
deadly Hatred than they. 

The Baniſhment alſo of Dædalus (a puniſhment in- 
ficted on him againſt the Rules of Policy and Provi- 
dence) is worth the noting : For Artificers have this 
Prerogative to find entertainment and welcome in all 
Countries, ſo that Exile to an excellent Workman aan 
hardly be termed a puniſhment, whereas other Con- 
ditions and States of Life can ſcarce live out of their 
own Country. The admiration of Artificers is pro- 
pagated and increaſed in foreign and ſtrange Nation, 
ſeing it is a natural and vabred diſpoſition of Men to 
ralue their own Countrey-men (in reſpe& of Mecha- 
nical Works) leſs than Strangers. 

Concerning the uſe of Mechanical Arts, that which 
follows is plain. The Life of Man is much beholden 
to them, ſein many things (conducing to the Or- 
ment of Religion, to the Grace of Civil Liſcipline, 
and to the beautifying of all Humane Kind) => 

acted 


omit the Wiles of 
= Poy Warlike Engines, and ſuch like 
(the of Mechanical Inventions) do exceed 
the Minotaur himfelf in Malignity and ſavage Cruelty. 
Moreover that of the Labyrinth is an excellent Alle- 
A is ſhadowed the nature of Mechanical 
- for all ſuch handicraft Works as are more 
ingenious and accurate, may be compared to a Laby. 
rinth in reſpect of Subtility and divers intricate Paſſa- 
e and in other plain reſemblances, which by the 
of Judgment can hardly be guided and diſcerned, 
but only by the Line of Experience. | 
Neither is it i added, that he which in- 
vented the intricate Nooks of the Labyrinth, did alſo 
ew the Commodity of the Clew : For Mechanical 
Arts are of ambiguous uſe, ſerving as well for hurt as 
for Remedy, and they have in a manner Power both to 
looſe and bind themſelves. 
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they are not ſo happily reſtrained by the Reins of Law, 
$ bewra yed by their own Vanity. 


_— 


ERIC THONIMS, or Impoſture. 


Poets Fable that Vulcan ſolicited Minerve for 
her Virginity, and impatient of denial, with an 


famed deſire offered her violence, but in ſtruggling 
his ſeed fell upon the Ground, whereof came Eridlo- 
un, whoſe Body from the middle upward, was of a 


and 


portion, but his Thighs and Legs 
like the tail of an Eel, ſmall and To which 
Monſtroſity he being conſcious, became the firſt in- 
reator of the uſe of Chariots, whereby that of 
his Body which was well proportioned might d 


tid. 

This ſtrange and prodigious Fiction may ſeem to 
bew that Art which (for the great uſe it hath of Fire 
is ſhadowed by Vulcan, although it labour by 
friving with ſubſtances to force Nature, 
to make her ſubje& to it, (ſhe being for her induſtri- 


| ous Works rightly repreſented by Afinerva;) yet ſel- 


dom or never attains the end it aims at, but 
ado and great pains (wreſtling as it were 
comes ſhort of its and produceth certain im- 
perfect Births and Works, fair to the Eye, but 
weak and defective in uſe, which many Impoſtors 
(which much ſubtilty and deceit) fer to view, and car- 


m about, as it were in triumph, as may for the moſt 


part be noted in Chymical productions, and other 
Mechanical ſubtilties and novelties, eſpecially when 
(rather Perſecuting their intent, that reclining their Er- 
ors) they rather ſtrive to overcome Nature by force, 
than fue for her Embracements by due obſequiouſneſs 


DEU" ALON, 
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DEUCALION, or Reſtitution. 


Poets ſay, that (the People of the Old World 
being deſtroyed by a general Deluge) Deucalion 
and Pyrrbe were only left alive; who praying with 
fervent and zealous devotion, that they might know 
by what means to ir Mankind, had anſwer from 
an Oracle that they id obtain what they deſired, 
if taking the Bones of their Mother they caſt them he. 
hind their Backs; which at firſt ſtruck them with 
great amazement and deſpair, ſeeing (all things be- 
ing defaced by the Flood) it would be an endlef 
work to find their Mothers Sepulchre, but at length 
they underſtaod that by Bones the Stones of the Earth 
(ſeing the Earth was the Mother of all things) were 
lignified by the Oracle. 

This Fable ſeems to reveal a fecret of Nature, and 
to correct an * — — — Men's conceits: For 
through want of knowledge Men think that thing; 
may take renovation and reſtanration from their pu- 
trefaction and dregs, no otherwiſe than the Phenix 
from the Aſhes, which in no caſe can be admitted 
ſeeing ſuch kind of Materials, when they have fulfilled, 
their periods, are unapt for the beginnings of ſuch things: 
We muſt therefore look back to more common Princi- 


- ples. 


— 


— . 


NEMESIS, or the Vicißitude of things. 


EMESIS is ſaid to be a Goddeſs venerable unto 

all, but to be feared of none but Potentates and 
ortunes favourites. She is thought to be the Daughter 
of Oceanus and Nox. She is iced with Wings 
on her Shoulders, and on her Head a Coronet; T 
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| much from Divine) was ſerionfly obſerved by the 
Heathen. 


j 


t parable may be thus unfolded. Her name Ne- 
me/ſis doth plainly fignifie Revenge or Retribution, her 
office and adminiſtration being (like a Tribune of the 


) to hinder the conſtant and perperual felicity 
of happy Men and to interpoſe her word, veto, 
forbid R qd * 
chaſtiſe In ſolency, but to intermix perity (though 
tarmleſs and in a mean) with the Viciſlitudes of ad- 
verſity, as if it were a cuſt that no mortal Man 
hould be admitted to the Table of the Gods but fur 
Truly when I read that Chapter, wherein Ca- 
us Plinius hath collected his misfortunes and miſeries of 
Auguſtus Ceſar, whom of all Men I thought the moſt 
happy, who had alſo a kind of Art to uſe and enjoy 
his Fortune, and in whoſe mind might be noted neither 
pride, nor lightneſs, nor niceneſs, 
melancholy, (as that he had appointed 
his own accord, ) I then deemed this Goddeſs to be great 
and powerful, to whoſe Altar ſo worthy a Sacrifice as 
this was drawn. 

The Parents of this Goddeſs were Oceanus and Nox, 
that is, the Viciſſitude of things and Divine judgment 
obſcure and ſecret: For the alteration of things are 
aptly repreſented by the Sea, in reſpect of the conti- 
wal Ebbing and Flowing of it, and hidden Provi- 
dence is well ſet forth by the Night: For even the 
Nocturnal Nemeſis (ſeeing Humane judgment differs 


Virgil Eneid. lib. 2. 
—Cadit & Ripheus juſtiſſumms unus, 
Qui fuit ex Teucris, & ſercantiſſimus 45:1 
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That day, by Greekyſh force, was Nipbeus ſlain 
So juſt and ſtrif obſerver of the Law, 

As Troy within her Walls, did not contain 
A better Man: Yet God then good it ſaw. 


She is deſcribed with Wings, becauſe the changes of 
things are ſo ſudden, as that they are ſeen before fore- 
ſeen: For in the Records of all Ages, we find it for 
the moſt part true, 1 * Potentates, and wiſe 
Men, have periſhed by misfortunes which they 
moſt contemned; as may be obſerved in AM.rcus Cicero, 
who being admoniſhed by Derius Brutus of Oftavins Cæ- 
s hypocritical friendſhip and hollow-heartedneſs to- 
him, returns this anſwer, Te autem, mi Brute, 
ſicut debeo, amo, quod iſtud eſt nugarum me ſcire 
woluiſti- ] ever acknowledge my ſelf (Dear Brutus ) 
beholden to thee, in love, for that thou haſt been ſo 
careful to acquaint me with that which I eſteem but as 
a needleſs trifle to be doubted. 
Nemeſis is alſo adorned with a to ſhew the 
envious and malignant diſpoſition of the vulgar, for 
when Fortunes Favourites and great Potentates come to 
ruine, then do the common People rejoyce, ſetting, 
as it were, a Crown the head of Revenge. 
The Javelin in her right hand points at thoſe whom 
ſhe actually ſtrikes and pierceth through. 
And before thoſe, whom ſhe deſtroys not in their 
calamity and mi ſhe ever preſents that black 
and difmal ſpectacle in her left hand: for queſtionleſs 
to Men ſitting as it were upon the Pinacle of Proſpert- 
ty, the thoughts of Death and painfulneſs of ſickneſs 
and mi | 2 of Friends, treachery 
of Foes, change of Eſtate, and ſuch like, ſeem as ugly 
to the Eye of their Meditations, as thoſe « Ethioprans 
i in Nemeſis her Pitcher. Virgil in deſcribing the 
of Actium, ſpeaks thus elegant ly of Cleopatra. 
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Regina in mediis patrio vocat agmina fiſtro 
Nec dum etiam geminos 4 tergoreſpicit angues. 


The Queen amid ſt this hurly- burly ſtands, 

And with her Countrey Timbrel calls her Bands; 
Not ſpying yet, where crawPd behind her Back, 
Two deadly Snakes with Venom ſpeckled black. 


But not long after, which way ſoever ſhe turned; 
T of Atbiopiams were ſtill before her Eyes. 

ly, It is wiſely added, That Neme/zs rides upon 
an Hut, beciuſe a Hart is a molt lively Creature; 
And albeit, it may be, that ſuch as are cut off by Death 
in their Youth prevent and ſhun the power of Nemeſis; 
yet doubrleſs ſuch, whoſe proſperity and power conti- 
ne long, are made ſubject unto her, and lie as it were 
trodden under her Feet. | 


8 | * et — 
ACHELOUS, or, Battle. 


is a Fable of Antiquity, that when Hercules and 
Achelous as Rivals contended for the Marriage of 
Deianira, the matter drew them to combate, wherein 
Achelous took npon him many divers ſhapes, for fo was 
it in his power to do, and amongſt others, transfor- 
ming himſelf into the likeneſs of a furious wild Bull, 
aſſaults Hercules and provokes him to fight. But Hercu- 
les, for all this, ſticking to his old Hum me Form, cou- 
rageouſly encounters him, and fo the Combat goes 
fouridly on. But this was the event; That Hercules 
tore away one of the Bull's Horns, wherewith he be- 
wg mightily dannted and grieved, to ranſome his Horn 
gain, was contented to give Hercules, in exchange 
thereof, the Amalthean Horn, or Comu-Copia, 


85 This 
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This Fable hath relation unto the Expeditions | 
War, for the Preparations thereof on — 
rt (which expreſt in the Perſon of Abels) is v 
Arerte and uncertain. But the invading Party is — 


of an Army by Land, or perhaps of a Navy by Sea. 
But for a King that in his own Territory, expects an 
Enemy, his occaſions are infinite. He fortifies Towns, 
he aſſembles Men out ot th. Countreys and Villages, 
he raiſeth Citadels, he builds and breaks down Bridges, 
he diſpoſeth Garriſons, and placeth Troops of Soldiers 
on Paſſages of Rivers, on Ports, on Mountains, and 
Ambuſhes in Woods, and is buſied wich a multitude of 
other Directions, inſomuch, that every day he preſcri- 
beth new Forms and Orders; and then at laſt having 
accommodated all things compleat for defence, he then 
- rightly repreſents the form and manner of a fierce fight- 
ing Bull, On the other fide, the Invader his greateſt 
care is, the fear to be diſtreſſed for Vitals in an 
- ; and therefore affects chiefly to haſten 
on Battle: For it it ſhould happen, that after a Field- 
fight, he prove the Victor, and as it were, break the 
Horn of the Enemy, then certainly this follows, that 
his being ſtricken with Terror, and abaſed in 
his Reputation, preſently bewrays his wea and 
ſeeking to repair his loſs, retires himſelf to ſome 
hold, abandoning to the Conqueror the ſpoil and fack 
of his Covntry and Cities: which may well be termed 
a Type of the Amalthcan Horn. 
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Dio N lis, or Paß ions. 


EV ſay that Semele, Jupiter's Sweet-heart, (ha- 
ving bound her Paramour, by an irrevocable 
Oath, to grant her one Requeſt which ſhe would re- 
quire) deſired that he would accompany her in Av 


commonly of one ſort, and that very ſingle, conſiſting 
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fame form wherein he accompanied Juno: Which he 
granting (as not able to deny) it came to paſs, that 
the miſerable Wench was burnt with Lightning. But 
the Infant Which ſhe bare in her Womb, Jupiter, the 
Father, took out, and kept it in a gaſh which he cut 
in his Thigh, till the Months were compleat that it 
ſhould be born. This burthen made Jupiter ſomewhat 
to limp, whereupon the Child (becauſe it was heavy 
and troubleſome to its Father while it lay in his Thigh) 
was called Dionyſus. Being born, it was committed 
to Froſerpina for ſome years to be Nurſt, and being 
grown up, it had ſuch a Maiden face, as that a Man 
could hardly judge whether it were a Boy or Girl. He 
was dead alſo, and buried for a time, but afterward 
revived: Being but a Youth, he invented and taught 
the planting and dreſſing of Vines, the making alſo, 
and uſe of Wine; for, which becoming famous and re- 
nowned, he ſubjugated the World, even to the utter- 
moſt bounds of India. He rode in a chariot drawn 
with Tygers. There danced about him certain defor- 
med Hohgoblins called Cobali. Acratus, and others, yea, 
even the Muſes alſo were ſome of his Followers. He 
took to Wife Ariadne, forſaken and left by Theſeus. The 
Tree facred unto him was the Ty. He was held the 
Inventor and Inſtitutor of Sacrifices, and 

and full of 12 and Cruelty. He had power to 
ſtrike Men with fury and madneſs; for it is reported, 
That at the celebration of his Orgics, two famous 
Worthies, Pentheus and Orpheus, were torn in pieces by 


| certain frantick Women, the one becauſe he got 


a Tree to behold their Ceremonies in theſe Sacrifices ; 
the other for making melody with his Harp: and for 
his Gods, they are in a manner the ſame with Jupiter's. 
There is ſuch excellent morality coucht in this Fable, 
3s that Moral Philoſophy affords not better; for under 
the Perſon of Bacchus is deſcribed the nature of Affecti- 
on, Paſſion, or Perturbation, the Mother of which 
(though never fo hurtful 4 is nothing elſe but the 2 
a : 
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ject of apparent good in the Eyes of Appetite. And it 

is always conceived in an unlawful defire, raſhly pro- 
; and obtained, before well underſtood and con- 
- and when it begins to grow, the Mother of 
it, which is the deſire of apparent good by too much 
fervency, is deſtroyed and periſheth. Nevertheleſs 
(hir ſt yer it is an imperfect Embriy) it is nouriſhed 
and preſerved in the Humane Soul, (which is at it were 
a Father unto it, and repreſented by Jupiter,) but eſpe- 
cially in the inferior part thereof, as in a Thigh, where 
alſo it cauſeth io much trouble and vexation, as that 
good determinations and actions are much hindred and 
lamed thereby; and when it comes to be confirmed 
by conſent and habit, and breaks out as it were into 
aft, it remains yet a while with Proſerpina, as with a 
Nurſe, that is, it ſeeks corners and ſecret places, and 
as it. were, Caves under Ground, until (the Reins of 


Shame and Fear being laid aſide in a pampered audaci- . 


ouſneſs) ir either takes the pretext of fome Vertue, or 
becomes altogether impudent and ſhameleſs. And it is 
moſt true, that every vehement Paſſion is of a doubtfull 
Sex, as being Maſculine in the firſt Motion, but Femi- 
nine in Proſecution. 

It is an excellent Fiction that of Bacchus his revi- 
ving; for Paſſions do ſometimes ſeem to be in a dead 
fleep, and as it were utterly extinct, but we ſhould not 
think them to be ſo indeed, no, though they lay, as 
it were, in their Grave; for let there be but matter and 
opportunity offered, and you ſhall ſee them quickly 
to revive again. 

The invention of Wine is wittily aſcribed unto him; 
every affection being ingenious and skilful in finding 
out that which brings nouriſhment unto it; and indeed, 
of all things known to Men, Wine is moſt powerful 
and efficacions to excite and kindle Paſſions of what 
kind _, a manner common Nurſe to 


Again, 
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Again, his conquering of Nations, and undertaking 
infinite Expeditions is an cicgant device; for Deſire 
never reſts content with what it hath, but with an in- 
finite and unſatiable Appetite ſtill covers and gapes af- 
ter more. 

His Chariot alſo is well faid to be drawn by Tygers; 
for as ſoon as any affe&ion ſhall from going a foot, be 
advanced to ride in a Chariot, and ſhall captivate rea- 
fon, and lead her in a triumph, it grows crnel, unta- 
med, and fierce againſt whatſoever withſtands or op- 
hit. 

It is worth the noting alſo, that thoſe ridiculous Hob- 
goblins are brought in dancing about his Chariot; for 
every Paſſion doth cauſe, in the Eyes, Face and Ge- 
ſture, certain undecent, and ill-feeming, apiſh, and 
deformed motions; ſo that they who in any kind of 
Paſſion, as in anger, arrogancy, or love, ſeem glori- 
ous and brave in their own Eyes, do yet appear to o- 
thers misſhapen and ridiculous. 

In that the Muſes are faid to be of his company, it 
ſhews that there is no affection almoſt which is not 
ſoothed by ſome Art, wherein the indulgence of Wits 
doth derogate from the glory of the Muſes, who (when 
they ought to be the Miſtreſs of Life) are made the 
Waiting-maids, of affections. 

*. — 1 is faid to have loved 722 - * 

t was rejected by Tbeſeus; it is an Allegory of ſpecial 
obſer vation; for it is moſt certain, that Paſſions, al- 
ways covet and deſire that which Experience forſakes ; 
and they alt know (who have paid dear for ſerving 
and obeying their Luſt) that whether it be honour, 
or ri or delight, or glory, or knowledge, or any 
thing elſe which they ſeek after, yet are they but 
things caſt off, and by divers Men, in all ages after 
experience had utterly rejected and loathed. 

Neither is it without a Myſtery, that the jy was 
ſacred to Bacchus; for the Application holds, i irſt, In 
that the Joy remains green in Winter. Secondly, In 

3 cad 
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that it ſticks to, embracerh, and overtoppeth ſo many dl- 
vers Bodies, as Trees, Walls, and Edifices. Touching 
the firſt, every Paſſion doth by reſiſtance and relucta- 
tion, and as it were by Antiperiſta/rs (like the Ivy of 
the cold Winter,) grow freſh and luſty. And as for 
the other, every predominate Affection doth again 
(like the ) embrance and limit all Humane Acti- 
ons and Determinations, adhering and cleaving faſt unto 


Neither is it a wonder, that ſuper? 'rious Rites and 
Ceremonies were attributed unto A. , feeing every 
iddy headed humour keeps in a manner Revel-rout in 
—— or that the cauſe of Madneſs ſhould be 
aſcribed unto him, ſceing every affection is by Nature 
a ſhort fury, which (it it grows vehement, and become 
irual) concludes in madneſs. 

Concerning the rendiag and diſmembring of Pentheus 
and Orpheus, the P. le is plain, for every preva- 
lent affection 1s ©t12geous and ſevere, and againſt 
curious inquiry, <1 wholſome and free admoniti- 


| "Laſtly, That cogivion of Jupiter and Bacchus, their 
Perſons may be we.. ansferred to a Parable, ſeeing 
noble and famous A und remarkable and glorious 
Merits, do ſometimcs w ceed from Vertne, and well 
ordered Reaſon and Magn mity, and ſometimes from 
a ſecret Affection, and hidden Paſſion, which are fo 
dignified with the celebrity of Fame and Glory, that a 
Man can hardly diſtinguiſh between the Acts of Bacchus, 
aad the Geſts of Tater, 
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F TALANT A, wiio was reputed to excel in ſwift - 
- neſs, would needs challenge Fippomenes at a 
match in running. The conditions of the prize woe 
Ke theſe: 
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theſe: That if Hippomenes won the Race, he ſhould 

Atalanta; it he were out-run, that then he 
ſhould forfeit bis Life. And in the Opinion of all, the 
victory was thought aſſured of Atalmta's fide, being 
famous, as ſhe was, for her matchleſs and inconquera- 
ble ſpeed, whereby ſhe had been the bane of many. 
Hippomenes therefore bethinks him how to deceive her 
by a trick, and in that regard provides three Golden 
Apples or Balls, which he purpoſely carried about him, 
The Race is begun, and Atalanta gets a good ſtart be- 
fore him. He ſeeing himſelf thus caſt behind, being 
mindful of his device, throws one of his Golden Balls 
before her, and yet not outright, but ſomewhat of the 
one ſide, both to make her linger and alſo to draw 


her out of the right courſe: She, out of a Womaniſk 


deſire, (being thus enticed with the beauty of the 
Golden Apple) leaving her direct Race runs aſide, 
and ſtoops to catch the Ball, Fippomenes the while holds 
on his courſe, getting thereby a great ſtarr, and leaves 
her behind him: But ſhe by her own natural ſwift- 
neſs, recovers her loſt time, and gets before him a- 
gain. But Hippomenes {till continues his ſleight, and both 
the ſecond and third times caſt out his Balls, thoſe in- 
ticing delays; and fo by craft, and not by his activity, 
wins the Race and Victory. 

This Fable ſeems Allegorically to demonſtrate a no- 
table conflict between Art and Nature; for Art (ſig- 
nified by Atalanta) in its work (if it be not letted and 
hindred) is far more ſwift than Nature, more ſpeedy 
in pace, and ſooner attains the end it aims at, which 
is manifeſt almoſt in every effect: As you may ſee 
it in Fruit-trees, whereof thoſe that grow of a Kernel 
are long ere they bear, but ſuch as are grafted on a 
Stock a great deal fooner. You may ſee it in Clay, 
which in the generation of Stoncs, is long e're it be- 
come hard; but in the burning of Bricks, is very 
quickly effected. Alſo ia Moral Paſſages you may 
obſerve, that it is a Jong time ere (by the benefit of 

84 Nature) 
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Nature) forrow can be aſſwaged, and comfort attain- 
ed; whereas Philoſophy (which is, as it were, Art of 
Living) tarries not the leiſure of time, but doth i it in- 
104 12 and out of hand; and yet this Prerogative 
agility of Art is hindred by certain Gol- 
=> Apples to the infinite prejudice of Humane pro- 
For there is not any one Art or Science 
which conſtantly perſeveres ina true and lawiul courſe, 
till it comes to the propoſed End or Mark; but ever 
and anon makes ſtops after good beginnings, leaves the 
Race, and turns aſide to Profit aud Commodity, liks 
Atalanta. 


Deciimat curſus, aurumqne volubile tollit 


Who doth her courſe forſake, 
The Rolling Gold to take. 


And therefore it is no wonder that Art and not the 
power to conquer Nature, and by Pact or Law of Con- 
| to kill and deſtroy her; but on the contrary it 

out, that Art becomes ſubjec: to Nature, and yields 
the Obedience, as a Wife the Husband. 


” x 7 * ur "_ — — 


PROMET HENS, or the State of Man. 


T5 Ancients deliver, that Prometheus made 3 Man 
of Clay, mixt with certain parcels taken from 
divers Animals, who ſtudying to maintain this his 
Work by Art, (that he might not be accounted a foun- 
fer only, but Propagator of Humane kind) ſtole up 
to Heaven with a bundle of Twigs, which he * 
at the Chariot of the Sun, came down again 

pommunicated it with Men: and yet they ſay, . Ui 
notwirhſtanding this excellent work of his, J he was 
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cy: For they accuſed both him and his Invention to 
ter, which was not ſo taken as was meet it ſhou 

for the Information was pleaſing to Jupiter, and al 
the Gods. And theretore in a merry Mood, granted 
to Men, not only the uſe of Fire, but perpernal 
youth alſo, a Boon moſt acceptable and deſirable. They 
being, as it were, over-joyed, did fooliſhly lay this 
Gift of the Gods upon the back of an Aſs, who be- 
ing wonderfully oppreſsd with Thirſt, and near a 
Fountain, was told by 2 Serpent (which had the cu- 
ſody thereof) that he ſhould not drink, unlefs he 
would promiſe to give hum the Burthen that was on 
his Back. The filly Afs accepted the condition, and 
ſo the reſtauration of Youth (fold for a draught of 
Water) paſt from Men to Serpents. But Prometheus 
full of Malice, being reconciled unto Men, after they 


ter, feared not to uſe deceit in Sacrifice: For ba- 
ving killed two Bulls, and in one of their Hides wrapp'd 
up the Fleſh and Fat of them both, and in the other 
only the Bones, with a great ſhew of Religious Devo- 
tion, gave Jupiter his choice, who (dcteſting his Fraud 
and Hypocrifie , but taking an occaſion of Revenge) 
choſe that which was ſtopp'd with Bones, and fo turn- 
ing to Revenge (when he ſaw that the Infolency of 
Prometheus would not be repreſented, but by laying ſome 
grievous Affliction upon Markind, in the forming of 
which, he ſo much bragged and boaſted) commanded 
Fulcan to frame a goodly beautiful Woman, which 
being done, every one of the Gods beltowed a Gift 
on her; wheren ſhe was called Pandora. To this 
Woman they gave, in her hand, a goodly Box full of 
all Miferies and Calamities, only in the bottom of it 
they put Hupe; with this Box ſhe comes firſt to Fro- 
metberzs, thinking to catch him, if peradventure he 
ſhould accept it at her hands, and fo open it: which 
he nevertheleſs, with good Providence and Foreſight 
refuſed, Whereupon ſhe goes tg Fpimetbeus (who, 
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though Brother to Prometheus, yet was of a much 
iſpoſition.) and offers this Box unto him, 
took it, and raſhly opened it; 
that all kind of Miſeries came 


Fire 
he 
ſcorn this that 
he offered vi him into Chains, 
and doonrd and by Ju- 
C Mountain Cau- 
he could 
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- there came an Eagle alſo, that ev 
tyring vpon his Liver and waſted it, but 
eaten in the day, grew again in the Nigh 
for Torment to work might never 
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by ſhooting the Eagle with an Arrow. More- 

er in ſome Nations there were inſtitnted in the ho- 
rs of Prometheus, certain Games of Lamp-bearers, 
in which they that ſtrived for the Prize, were wont 
to carry Torches lighted ; which who fo ſuffered to go 
out, yielded the Place and Victory to thoſe that follow- 
ed, and fo caſt back themſelves; fo that whoſoever 


; 


82 


came firſt to the Mark with his Torch burning, got the 


Prize. 

This Fable demonſtrates and preſſeth many true and 
grave Speculatious, wherein ſome things have been 
heretofore well noted, others not fo much as touch d. 

Prometheus doth clearly and elegantly fignific Provi- 
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d out and choſen, and attributed unto Providence 
gapeculiar Work. The reaſon of it ſeems to be, not 
wly in that the Nature of Man is capable of a mind 
ad underſtanding, which is the Seat of Providence ; 
ad therefore it would feem ſtrange and incredible, 
tat the reaſon and mind ſhould fo proceed and flow 
rom dumb and deaf Principles, as that it ſhould neceſ- 
wily be concluded, the Soul of Man to be endued 
wth Providence, not without the example, intention, 
ad ſtamp of a greater Providence. But this alſo is 
fly propounded, that man is as it were the Centre 
if the World, in reſpect of final Cauſes, fo that if 
an were not in Nature, all things would ſeem to 
tray and wander without purpoſe, and like ſcattered 
ranches (as they ſay) without inclinations to their 
ad: For all things attend on Man, and he makes uſe 
& and gathers Fruit from all Creatures: For the re- 
wutions and periods of Stars make both for the di- 
fiaftions of Times, and the diſtribution of the World's 
ht. Afcterrs alſoarc referred to preſages of Tempeſts; 
ad Winds are ordained, as well for Navigation, as 
fr turning of Mills, and other Engines: And Plants, 
ad Animals of what kind ſoever, are uſeful either for 
Men's Houſes, and places of ſhelter, or for Rayment, 
for Food, or Ir or for eaſe of Labour, or in 
word, for delight and ſolace; fo that all things feem 
o work, not for themſelves, but for Man. 
Neither is it added without conſideration that cer- 
un Particles were taken from divers living Creatures, 
ad mix'd and tempered with that clayey Maſs, be- 
auſe it is moſt true that of all things comprehended 
. Iiithin the compaſs of the Univerſe, Man is a thing 
nolt mix d and compounded, inſomuch that he was 
ll termed by the Ancients, a little World; for al- 
augh the Chymicks do, with too much Curioſity, take 
. {vreſt the elegancy of this Word (Aicrocaſm) to 
r Letter, contending to find in Man all Minerals, all 
rables and the reſt, or any thing that holds propor- 
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tion with them; yet this remains ſound and 
whole, that the Body of Man. of all = k 
found to be moſt compounded, moſt organical, 
Tb cd cod rains Gi oe 
Vertues and Faculties. And as for ſimple Bodies, thi 
Powers are not many, though certain and violent, as exi- 
ſting without being w diminiſhed or ſtinted by 
mixture; for the multiplicity and excellency Ow 
yer nevertheleſs, Man in his Originals fe 
Man in iginals — 
thing unarmed, and naked, and unable to help it fd, 
as the aid of many things; therefore Prometheus 
haſte to find out Fire, which ſuppeditates and 
TT ker and date ts © nmr, to all humane 
Wants and Neceſſities : ſo that if the Soul be the Form 
of Forms, and if the Hand be the Inſtrument of Inſtru- 
ments; Fire 22 "yy 22 called . Succour of 
Succours, or the Help of Helps, whi nite ways 
affords aid and aſſiſtance to all Labours and Me- 
chanical Arts, and to the Sciences themſelves. 
The manner of ſtealing this fire is aptly deſcribed, |* 
even from the nature of things : 8 
bundle of Twigs held to touch the Chariot of the Sun: 
For twigs are uſed in giving blows or Stripes, to — 
ie clearly, that fire is engendred by the violent 
cuſſion and mutual colliſion of Bod * by which 
material Subſtances are attenuated ſet in 1 
and to receive the heat or influence of the 
Heavenly Bodies; and ſo in a clandeſtine manner, and 
as it were by ſtealth, may be ſaid to take and ſnatch 
Fire from the Charior of the Sun. 

There follows next a remarkable part of the Parable, 
that Men inſtead of Gratulation and Thankſgiving, |: 
were angry, and expoſtulated the Matter with Prome- | 
tbeus, infomuch that they accuſed both him and his In- 
vention unto er, which was fo acceptable to him, 
that 3 their former Commodities with a 


new Bounty, „ that Ingratins 
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Is the Author of a Benefit (a Vice that in a man- 


that Oy Ls Humane Sn 
8. g out into a 
es have and enjoy, adoring alſo thoſe — 
they profeſs, would have them be accounted perfect; 
they do firſt Pol all ſhew little Reverence to the divine 
Kature, by equalizing, in a manner, their own De- 
kts wich God's Perfection: Again, they are wonder- 
hilly injurious to by imagining they have attain- 
u the higheſt ſtep of knowledge, ( reſting themſelves 
matented ) ſeek no further. On the contrary, fuck 
s bring Nature and Art to the Bar with Accuſations, 
ad Bills of Complaint againſt them, are indeed 
more true and moderate Judgments : For they are ever 
n Action, ſeeking always to find out new Inventions. ' 
2 1 at the fooliſh and in- 
erate Diſpoſitions ſome Men, who (making 
themſelves Bond- ſlaves to the A — of a few) have 
the Philoſophy of the Peripateticks (containing only a 
Portion of Gercian Wiſdom, and that but a ſmall one 
wither) in ſo great eſteem, that they hold i it, not only 
a unprofitable, but a ſuſpicious , and almoſt heinous 
thing, to lay any impntation of Imperfection upon it. I 
approve rather of Empedocles his Opinion (who like a 
Mad-man, and of Democritus his Judgment, who with 
great moderation complaincd how that all things were 
volved in a Miſt) that we knew nothing, that we 
dikerned nothing, that Truth was drowned in the . 
depths of Obſcurity, and that falſe things were wonder - 


fully joined and intermix'd with true (as for the new 
Acdemy that exceeded all meaſure) than of the con- 
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fident aad iative School of Ariſtotle. Let Mex 
therefor: be admoniſhed, that by acknowledging the | 
Imperfection of Nature and Art, they are — to 
the Gods, and ſhall thereby obtain new Benefits and 
greater Favours at their bountiful Hands, and the Ac. 
cuſation of Prometbews their Author and Maſter ( 
bitter and vehement) will conduce more to their pro. 
fir, than to the effuſe in the congratulation of his In- 
vention: For in a Word the opinion of having 
is to be accounted one of the greateſt Cauſes of having 
too little. | 

Now as touching the kind of Gift which Men are 
faid to have received in reward of their Accuſation 
(to wit, an ever-fading Flower of Youth) it is to 
ſhew, that the Ancients ſcemed not to deſpair of at- 
taining the skill by Means and Medicines, to put of 
Old Age, and toprolong Life, but this to be numbred 
rather among ſuch things (having been once happily 
attained unto) are now throngh Men's Negligence and 
Careleſneſs, utterly periſhed and loft ; than among ſuch 
as have been always denied and never granted : For 
they ſignifie and ſhew, that by affording the true uſe 
of Fire, and by a good and ſtern accufation and con- 
viction of the Errors of Art, the Divine Bounty is 
not wanting unto Men in the obtaining of ſuch Gifts, 
but Men are wanting to themfelves in laying this Gift 
of the Gods upon the back of a filly flow-paced Af, 
which may ſeem to be Experience, a ſtupid thing, 
and full of Delay: From whoſe leiſurely and Snail- 
like-pace, proceeds that complaint of Life's brevity, 
and Arts length. And to ſay the Truth, I am of this 
opinion, that thoſe two Faculties: Dogmatical and Em- 
perical, are not as yet well joined and coupled toge- 
ther, but as new Gifts of the Gods impoſed either up- 
on Philoſophical Abſtractions, as upon a flying Bird, 
or upon {low and dull Experience, as upon an Af. 
And yet methinks, I would not entertain an ill con- 
ceit of this AF, if it meet not for the dern of 
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Travel and Thirſt: For I am perſwaded, that who fo 
conftantly goes on, by the conduct of Experience as 


by a certain Rule and Method, and not covets to meet 


th ſuch Experiments by the may, as conduce either 
en or nnen (to obtain which, be maſt be 
fin to lay down, and fell this Burthen) may prove no 
fit Porter to bear his new addition of divine Muni- 


Now, in that this Gift is ſaĩd to paſs from Men to Ser- 
pents, it may ſeem to be added to the Fable for orna- 
neat-ake in a manner, unleſs it were inſerted to ſhame 
Men, that having the uſe of that Cœleſtial Fire, and 
«fo many Arts, are not able to get unto ves 
ſich things as Nature it ſelf beſtows upon many other 

es. 


Creatur 

| But that ſudden reconciliation of Men to Prometheus, 
iter they were fruſtrated of their hopes, contains a 
profitable and wiſe Note, ſhewing the levity and te- 
nerity of Men in new Experiments; for if they have 
not preſent anſwerable to their expectation, 
with too ſudden haſt deſiſt from that they began, and 
rich precipitancy returning to their former experiments, 
nereconciled to them again. 
The ſtate of Man, in reſpect of Arts, and ſuch things 
s concern the Intellect, being now deſcribed, the Pa- 
able paſſeth to Religion: For after the planting of 
ſetting of Divine Principles, which 
ifie hath over-ſpread and polluted. By that two- 


Sacrifice therefore is elegantly ſhadowed out the 


lerſons of a true Religions Man, and an Hypocrite. 
u the one is cd Fro, *which (by reaſon of 
the Inflammation and Fumes thereof.) is called, The 
lation of God; by which his Affection and Zeal, (tend - 
uz to God's Glory, and aſcending towards Heaven) 
8 bgnified. In him alſo are contained the Bowels of 
Qurity, and in him is found that good and whole- 
ome Fleſh. Whereas in the other, there is nothing 


but 
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but dry and naked Bones; which nevertheleſs, do ſtuff 
up the Hide, and make it appear like a fair and good. 
ly Sacrifice: By this may be well meant thoſe exter. 
nal and vain Rites, and empty Ceremonies by which 
Men do oppreſs and fill up the ſincere Worſhip of 
God, things compoſed rather for oſtentation, than any 
way conducing, to true Piety. Neither do they hold 
it ſufficient to offer ſuch mock-Sacrifices unto God, 
except they alſo lay them before him, as if he had cho- 
ſen and beſpoke them. Certainly the Prophet in the 
of God, doth thus expoſtulate concerning this 
Choice, Iſa. 58. 5. Num tandem hoc eſt illud Jem 
quod E LE OI, ut bomo animam ſuum in diem unum affli- 
gat, & caput img junceti demittat ? It is ſuch a Fall, 
that I have choſen, that a Man ſhould afflict his Soul for 
a day, and to bow down his head like a Bulruih ? 
Having now touch d the State of Religion, the Pa- 
rable converts it ſelf to the Manners and Conditions 
of humane Life. And it is a common, but apt inter- 
pretation, by Pandora to be meant pleaſure and volup- 
tuouſneſs; which (when the civil Life is pamper d 


with too much Art, and Culture, and Super fluity,) is 


ingendred, as it were, by the efficacy of Fire, and 
therefore the work of Voluptuouſacls is attributed unto 
Vulcan, who allo himſelf doth repreſent Fire. From 
this do infinite Miſeries, together with too late 
tance, proceed, and overflow the Minds, and * 
and Fortunes of Men, and that not only in reſpect 
particular Eſtates, but even over Kingdoms and Com- 
monwcalths; for from this Fountain have Wars, Tu- 
mults, and Tyrannies derived their Original. 

But it would be worth the Labour to conſider how 
elegantly and proportionably this Fable doth delineate 
two Conditions; or (as I may ſay) two Tables or 
les of humane Life, under the Perſons of - Pro- 
metheus, or Epimetbeus ;, for they that are of Epimetbeus 
his Sect, are improvident, not foreſeeing what may 
come to pals hereafter; eſteeming that belt _ 
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ems moſt ſweet for the preſent ; whence it happens, 
that they are overtaken with many miſeries, difficulties, 
adcalamirics, and fo lead their Lives almoſt in per- 
allliction; but yet notwithſtariding they pleaſe 
their Fancy, and out of ignorance of the paſſages of 
things, do entertain many vain hopes in their Mind, 
whereby they ſometimes (as with feet dreams) ſo- 
hee themſelves, and ſwecten the Miſeries of their Life. 
Bat they that arc Prometheus his Scholars, are Men en- 
dued with Prudence, foreſeeing things ro come, wa- 
ily ſhunning, and avoiding many Exils and Misfor- 
tunes. But totheſe their good ics, they have 
alſo annexed, that they deprive themſelves, and defrand 
their Genius of many lawful Pleaſures, divers Re- 
creations, and (which is worſe,) they vex, and tor- 
ment themſelves with cares and troubles, and inteſtine 
fears ; for being chained to the Pillar of neceſſity, they 


are afflicted with innumerable Cogitations, (which, be- 


Eagle,) and thoſe griping, and as it were, gnawing 
and devouring the Liver, unleſs ſometimes, as it were, 
by Night, it may be they get a little Recreation, and 


eaſe of Mind; but fo, as that are again ſuddenly 
iNulted with freſh artxieties = 


Therefore this Benefit happens to but a very few 
of either Condition, that they ſhould retain the Com- 


Miferics of Care and Perturbation; neither indeed 
en any attain unto it, but by the aſſiſtance of Her- 
tules, that is, Fortitude, and Conſtancy of Mind, 
which is prepared for every Event and armed in all 
Fortunes, foreſeeing withont fear, enjoying without 
loathing, and ſuffering without Impatience. It is worth 
the noting alſo, that this Vertue was not natural to 
Prometheus, bat adventitial, and from the indulgence 
of another; for no in-bred and natural Fortitude is 


able ro encounter with theſe Miſeries. Moreover, this 
Vertue was received and brought unto him from the 
* remoteſt 
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cauſe they are very ſwift, may be fitly compared to an 


modities of Providence, and free themſelves from the © 
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temoteſt of the Ocean, and from the Sum, that is, 
from W' „as from the Sun; and from the Medita- 
tion of Inconſtancy, or of the Waters of Humane Li 
as from the failing npon the Ocean; which two Vigil 
hath well conjoyned in theſe Verſes; 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas : 
urque metus omnes, & inexorabile fatum 


2 pedibus, ſtrepitumq; Acherontis auari. 


Happy is he that knows the cauſes of things: 
And that with dauntleſs courage treads upon 
All Fear and Fates, relentleſs Threatnings, 
And greedy Throat of roaring Alberon. 


Moreover, it is elegantly added for the conſolation 

and confirmation of Mens Minds, that this noble H- 
ra croſs d the Ocean in a Cup or Pan, leſt ven- 
ture, they might too much fear that the ſtraits and 
frailty of their Nature will not be capable of this For- 
titude and Conſtancy. Of which very thing Seneca 
well conceived, when he ſaid, Aagnum eſt babere ſimul 
fragilitatem bominis, & ſecuritatem Dei. It is a great 
matter for Humane Frailty and Divine Security to be at 
one and the ſelf-ſame time, in one and the ſelf-fame 
Subject. 

But now we are to ſtep back a little again to that, 
which by premeditat ion paſt over, leſt a breach ſhould 
be made in thoſe things that were fo link'd together. 
That therefore which 1 could touch here, is that laſt 
Crime imputed to Prometheus, about ſeeking to bereave 
Minerva of ber Virginity: For queſtionleſs, it was 
this hainous offence that brought that puniſhment of 
devouring bis Liver, upon him; which is nothing elſe 
but to thew, that when we are puft up with two much 
Learning and Science, they go about oftentimes to 
make even Divine Oracles ſudject to Sence and Rea- 
fag - whence moſt certain! follows a continual di- 


tract 
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ſraction, and reſtleſs griping of the Mind; we muſt 
therefore with a ſober, and humble Judgment, diſtin- 
guiſn between Humanity and Divinity, and between the 
Oracles of Senſe, and the Myſterics of Faith, unleſs an 
Heretical Religion, and a commentitious Philofophy be 
plealing unto us. 

Laſtly, It remains that we ſay ſomething of the Games 
of Prometheus, performed with burning Torches, which 
again hath reference to Arts and Sciences, as that Fire, iu 
whoſe Memory, and Celebration, theſe Games were 
inſtituted, and it contains in it a moſt wiſe admonit ion, 
that the perfection ot Sciences to be expected from 
Succeſſion, not from the nimbleneſs and promptneſs of 
one only Author; for they that are nimpleſt in Courſe, 
and ſtrongeſt in Contention, yet haply have not the 
luck to keep Fire ſtill in their Torch; ſeeing it may be 
as well extingniſhed by running too faſt, as by going 
too Now. And this running and contending wittt 
Lamps, feems long ſince to be intermitted , feemg 
all Sciences ſeem even now to flouriſh moſt in their 
firſt Authors, Ariſtotle, Galea, Euclid, and Ptolemy ; 
Succeſſion having neither effected, nor almoſt attempt- 
ed any great Matter. It were therefore to be wiſhed; 
that theſe Games, in honour of Prometheus, or Humane 
Nature, were again reſtored, and that Matters ſhonld 
receive ſucceſs by Combate and Emulation, and wed 
hang upon any one Man's ſparkling and ſhaking Torch. 
Men therefore are to be admoniſhed to rouſe up their 
Spirits, and try their ſtrengths. and turns, and not to 
refer ail to the Opinions and Brains of a few. 

And thus have I delivered that which I thought good 
to ohſerve our of this fo well known, and common 
fable; and yet I will not deny, but that there may 
be ſome things in it, which have an admirable con- 
ſent with the Myſteries of Chriſtian Religion, and 


_ eſpecially that Sailing of Hercules in a Cup, (to ſet Pro- 


methers at Iiberty,) ſeems to repreſent an Image of the 
Divide Word, coming ia Fleſh, as in a frail Veſſel; to 
20 tedeem 
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redeem Man from the Slavery of Hell. But I have in- 
terdicted my Pen all liberty in this kind, left I ſhould 
uſe ſtrange Fire at the Altar of the Lord. 


4 * * K» 


SCILLA and ICARUS, er the 
Middle-way. 


EDIOCRITY, or the 4iddle-way, is moſt 

commended in Moral Actions ; in Contempla- 
tive Sciences, not ſo celebrated; though no leſs pro- 
firable and commodious, but in Political Employments, 
to be uſed with great heed and judgment. The An- 
cients by the way, bed by Icarus, noted the A- 
diocrity of Manners; and by the Way between Scylla and 
Carybdis (fo famous for difficulty and danger, the Me- 
diocrity of intellectual i 
Tcarus being to croſs the Sea by flight, was command- 
ed by his Father, that he ſhould fly neither too high 
nor too low; for his Wings being joined with Wax, if 
he ſhould mount too high,it was to be feared leſt the Wax 
would melt by the heatof the Sun ; and if toolow, leſt 
miſty Vapours of the Sea would make it leſs tenacious ; 
but he in a youthful jolliry ſoaring too high, fell down 
headlong, and periſhed in the Water. 

The Parable is eaſie and vulgar; for the way of Ver- 
tue lies in a direct Path between Exceſs and Defect. 
Neither is it a wouder that J/carus ape by Exceſs, 
ſeeing that Exceſs for the molt part, Is the peculiar fault 
of Youth, as Defe& is of Age, and yet of two evi! 
and hurtful ways, Youth commonly makes choice of 
the better, Defect being always accounted worſt ; for 
whereas exceſs contains fome Sparks of Magnanimity, 
and, like a Bird, claims Kindred of the Heavens, De- 
fe&, only like a baſe Worm, crawls upon the Earth. 


Excellently therefore ſaid Heraclitus, Lumen ficcum, opti- 
ma Anima; a dry Light is the beſt Soul; for if — 
Sou 
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Soul contract moiſture from the _—— 
generate altogether. Again, on the ot e, t 
muſt be moderation uſed, that this Light be ſudtiliz d 
by this laudable Siccity, and not deſtroy'd by too much 
fervency. And thus much every Man for the moſt part 


knows. 
Now they that would fail between Scylla and Cha- 


muſt be furniſhed, as well with the skill, as pro- 
ſucceſs in Navigation : For if their Ships fall in- 
to they are ſplit on the Rocks: ii into Charybdis 
they are ſwallowed up of a Gulph. 

The Moral of this Parable (which we will but briefly 
touch, although it contain matter of inſinite Contem- 
) — to be this: That in every Art and Science, 
and fo in their Rules and Axioms, there be a mean ob- 
ſerved between the Rocks of Biſtinctions, and the 
Gulfs of Univerſalities ; which two are famous for the 
Wrack both of Wits and Arts. 


SPHINX, or Science. 


2 ſay that Sphynx was a Monſter of divers 
as having the Face and Voice of a Virgin, 

the Wings o of a Bird. — the Talons of a Gryphin. His 
abode was in a Mountain near the City of. Thebes, he 
kept alſo the High-ways, and uſed to lie in Ambuſh 
for Travellers, and ſo ro ſurprize them: To whom 
(being in his power) he propounded certain dark and 
tatricate Riddles, which were thoughtto have been gi- 
ven and received of the Muſes. Now if theſe miſera- 
ble Captives were not able inſtantly toreſolve and inter- 
pret them in the midſt of their Difficulties and 
the would rend and tear them in pieces. 38 
try groaning a long time under this Calamity, the 
Thebans at laſt propounded the Kingdom as a Reward 
unto him that could interpret the Riddles of Spiynx, 
T3 chere 
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there being no other way to deſtroy her: Whereupony 
Oedipus (a Man of piercing, and deep judgment, but 
Maimed and Lame, by reaſon of holes borcd in his 
Feet,) moved with the hope of ſo great a Reward, ac- 
cepted the condition, and determined to put it to the 
hazard; and fo with an vndaunted and bold Spirit, 
preſented himſelf betore the Monſter ; who asked him 
what Creature that was, which after his Birth, went 
firſt upon four Feet, next, upon two, then upon three, 
and laſtly, upon four Feet again; anſwere torthwith, 
that it was Man; which in his Infancy, immediately 
after Birth, crawls upon all four, ſcarce venturing to 
creep, and not long after, ſtands upright upon two 
Feet; then growing old, he leans upon a Staff where- 
with he ſupports himſelf, fo that he may ſeem to have 
three Feet; and at laſt, in decrepid years, his ſtrength 
failing him, he falls groveling again upon four, and lies 
bed-rid. Having therefore by this true Anſwer gotten 
the Victory, he inſtantly flew this Sphynx, (and laying 
her Body upon an Aſs,) leads, it, as it were, in Tri- 
umph; and fo (according to the condition,) was crea- 

ted King of the Thebaus. | 
This Fable contains in it no lefs wiſdom than ele- 
gancy, and it ſeems to point at Science, eſpecially that 
which is joyned with practice, for Science may not ab- 
furdly be term'd a Monſter, as being by the ignorant 
and rade multitude always held in admiration. It is | 

diverſe in ſhape and figure, by reaſon of the infinite 
variety of Subjects, wherein it is converſant. A Mai- 
den Face and Voice isattributed unto it for its gracious 
conntenance and volubility of Tongue. Wings are ad- 
ded, becauſe Sciences and their Inventions do paſs and 
fly from one to another, as it were, in a moment, ſee- 
ing that the communication of Science is as the kindling 
of one light at another. Elegantly alſo it is feigned to 
have ſharp and hooked Talons, becauſe the Azioms 
end Arguments of Science do fo faſten upon the mind, 
aid fo ſtrongly apprehend and bold ir, as that it ftir 
| 15 not 
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not or evade, which is noted alſo by the Divine Philo- 
ſopher, Eccleſ. 12. 12. Yerba ſapientum (faith he) ſunt 
tanquam aculei & weluti clavi in altum defixi. The words 
of the wiſe are like Goads, and Nails driven far in. 
Moreover, all Science ſeems to be placed in ſteep 
and high Mountains; as being thought to be a lofty and 
high thing, looking down upon Ignorance with a 
ſcornful Eye, It may be obſerved ard ſeen alſo a great 
way, and far in compaſs, as things ſet on the tops of 
Mountains. 

Furthermore, Science may well be feigned to beſet 
the High-way, becauſe which way ſoever we turn in 
this Progreſs and Pilgrimage of Humane Life, we meet 
with ſome matter or occaſion offered for Contempla - 
don. 

Spbynx is ſaid to have received from the Muſes, di- 
vers difficult Queſtions and Riddles, and to propound 
them unto Men, which remaining with the Muſes, are 
free ( it may be ) from ſavage cruelty ; for fo long 
as there isno other end of Study and Meditation, than 
to know, the Underſtanding is not racked and impriſo- 
ned, but enjoys Freedom and Liberty, and even doubts 
and variety, find a kind of pleaſure and delectation: 

| But when once theſe AÆuigma are delivered by the 
Muſes to Sphynx, that is, to practice, fo that if it be fol- 
| licited and urged by action, and Election, and Deter - 


- mination; then they begin to be troubleſom and ra- 
2 


ging; and unleſs they be reſolved and expedit 

do wonderfully torment and vex the minds en, 
diſtracting, and in a manner rending them into ſundry 
parts. 

Moreover, there is always a twofold condition 
pounded with Sphynx her eAnigmg's : To him that doth 
not ex them, diſtraction of mind; and to him 
that doth, a Kingdom; for he that knows that which 


be ſought to know, hath attained the end he aimed at, 
and every Artificer alſo commands over his work, 


T 4 Of 
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Of Sphynx her Riddles, they are generally two kinds; 
ſome concerning the nature of things, others touchi 

the nature of Men. So alſo there are two kinds & 
Empires, as rewards to thoſe that reſolve them. The 
one over Nature, the other over Men; for the proper 
and chief end of true Natural Philoſophy is to com- 
mand and ſway over Natural Beings ; as Bodies, Me- 
dicines, Mechanical Works, and infinite other things; 
although the School (being content wit ech things 
as are offered, and priding it ſelf with Specches) doth 
neglect realities and works, treading them as it were 
under foot. But that e/Anizma propounded to Ordipus 
(by means of which he obtained the eben Empire) 
belonged to the Nature of Man : For whoſoever doth 
throughly conſider the Nature of Man, may be ina 
manner the contriver of his own Fortune, and is born 


" command, which is well ſpoken of the Roman 
rts: 


Tu regere imperio poptlos, Romane, memento. 
He tibi erunt Artes — 


Roman remember, that with Scepters awe 
Thy Realms thou Rule. Theſe Arts let be thy Law. 


It was therefore very appoſite, that Auguſtus Ceſar 
{whether by Premeditation, or by a Chance) bare a 
Shu in his Signet: For be (if ever any) was fa- 
mons not only in Political Government, but in all 
the courſe of his Life; be happily diſcovered many 
new e-£nizma's concerning the Nature of Man, which 
if be had not done with dexterity and promptneſs, be 
had often- times faln into imminent Danger and De- 
{troction, . ads 

n in the Fable, oy. the wy 
of Sphynx, w e was overcome, was upon 
Afs egen indeed is an elegant Fiction, ſeeing there 
is nothing fo acute and abſtruſe, but (being well _ 
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food, and divulged,) may be well apprehended by a 
flow capacity. | 

Neither is it to be omitted, that Sphynx was overcome 
by a Man lame in his Feet; for when Men are too 
ſwift of Foot, and too ſpeedy of Pace, in haſting to 
her Anigma's, it comes to paſs, that (ſhe get- 
ting the upper hand) their Wits and Minds are rather 
diſtracted by Diſputations, than that ever they come to 
command by Works and Effects. 


_ — — 


PROSERPINA, or Spirit. 


LOT o, they ſay, being made King of the Infer- 
nal Dominions, (by that memorable Diviſion,) 
was in deſpair of ever attaining any one of the Su- 


perior Goddeſſes in Marriage, eſpecially if he ſhould 


venture to court them, either with Words, or with 
any amorous Behaviour; ſo that of neceſlity he was 
to lay ſome Plot to get one of them by Rapine : 'Ta- 
king therefore the Benefit of Opportunity, he caught 
up Proſerpina (the Daughter of Ceres, a beautiful Vir- 
gin,) as ſhe was gathering Narciſſis-F lowers in the Mea · 
dows of Sicily, and carried her away with him in his 
Coach to the Subterranean Dominions; where ſhe 
was welcomed with ſuch Reſpect, as that ſhe was ſtiled 
the Lady of Dis. But Ceres, her Mother, when, in 
no place ſhe could find this her only beloved Dangh- 
ter, in a ſorrowful Humour, and diſtracted beyond 
meaſure, went compaſſing the whole Earth, with a 
burning Torch in her hand, to ſeek, and recover this 
her loſt Child. But when ſhe ſaw that all was in vain, 
ſuppoſing peradventure, that ſhe was carried to Hell, 
ſhe importuned Jupiter with many Tears and Lamen- 
tations, that ſhe might be reſtored her again; 
and at length, prevailed thus far, Thar if the had ited 
of nothing in Hell, ſhe ſhould have leave to bring ber 


from 


* 
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from thence. Which Condition was as good as a De. 
nial to her Petition, Proſerpma having already eaten 
three Grains of a Pomegranate - And yet for all thi 
Ceres gave not over her Suit, but fell to Prayers 
Moans afreſh : Wherefore, it was at laſt granted, that 


(the Year being divided) Proſerpina ſhould by alter. 
nate 


Courſes, remain one fix Months with her Hug. 
band, and the other fix Months with her Mother. Not 
long after this, Theſeus, and Perit baus, in an over 
Adventure, attempted to fetch her from Pluto's Bed; 
who, being weary with Travel, and fitting down upon 
a Stone in Hell, to reſt themſelves, had not the power 
toriſe again; but fat there for ever. Proſerpina there- 
fore remained Queen of Hell, in whoſe Honour there 
was. this great privilege granted, That although it 
were enacted, that none that went to Hell, ſhould 
have the power ever to return from thence; yet was this 
fingular exception annexed to this Law, That if any 
4 Proſerpina with a Golden Bough, it ſhould 

lawful for him to go and come at his pleaſure. 
Now there was but one only fuch a Bow in a ſpa- 
cious and ſhady Grove, which was not a Plant nei- 
ther of it ſelf, but budded from a Tree of another 
kind, like a Rope of Gum, which being pluckt off, ano- 
ther would inſtantly ſpring out. 

This Fable ſeems to pertain to Nature, and to dive 
into that rich and plentiful efficacy and variety of ſub- 
alternal Creatures, from whom whatſoever we have is 
derived, and to them doth again return. 

By Proſerpina, the Ancients meant that Ethereal Spi- 
rit, (which being ſeparated from the upper Globe) is 
ſhut up and detained under the Earth (repreſented by 
Pluto) which the Poet well expreſt thus: | 


Sive recens tellus, ſedutaque nuper ab alto 
Eibere, cognats retinebat ſemina cæli. 


Whether 
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Whether the Youngling Tellus (that of late 
Was from the high-rcar'd ether ſeparate) 
Did yet contain her Teeming Womb within 
The living Seeds of Heaven her neareſt kin. 


This Spirit is feigned to be rapted by the Earth, be- 
auſe nothing can with-hold it, when it hath time and 
kiſure to eſcape. It is therefore caught and ſtaid by a 
fdden contraction, no otherwiſe than if a Man ſhould 
wabout to mix Air with Water, which can be done 
iy no means, but by a ſpeedy and rapid Agitation, as 
nay be ſecn in Froth, wherein the Air is rapted by the 
Water. | 

Neither is it clegantly added, that Proſerpima was 
npt as ſhe was gathering Narciſſus Flowers in the Val- 
kys, becauſe Narciſſus hath his Name from ſlowneſs 
ox ſtupidity : for indeed then 1s this Spirit molt pre, 
pred and fitted to be ſnatcht by Terreſtrial Matter, 
when it begins to be coagulated, and become as it were 
town, 

Rightly is Froſerpina honoured more than any of the 
nher God's Bed-tellows, in being tiled the Lady of Dis, 
cauſe this Spirit doth rule and ſway all things in 
hole lower Regions, Plito abiding ſtupid and igno- 
unt. 


This Spirit the power Celeſtial (ſhadowed by Ce: 
1) ſtrives,. with infinite ſeduliiy, to recover and get 


gain: For that Brand or burning Torch of «ther 
iwhich Ceres carried in her hand) doth doubtleſs figni- 
the Sun which enlightneth the whole Circuit of the 
tarth, and would be of greateſt moment to recover 
Mmſerpina, if poſlible it might be. 

But Fraſerpina abides ſtill; the Reaſon of which is 
wrately, and excellently propounded in the Condi- 
ons between Jupiter and Ceres: For, firſt, it is moſt 
Wan there are two Ways to keep Spirit in folid and 
areffrial Matter; the one by Conſtipation and Ob- 
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ſtruction, which is meer Impri and Conſtraint. 
the other, by Adminiſtration, or proportionable Ny: 
which it receives willingly, and of its own 
accord : For after that the included Spirit begins to feed 
and nouriſh it ſelf, it makes no haſte to be gone; but 
is as it were, linked to its Earth: And this is poi 
at by Proſerpina her eating of Pomegranate; which if the 
had not done, ſhe had long ſince been recovered by 
Ceres with her Torch, compaſſing the Earth. Now a 
concerning chat Spirit which is in Metals and Mi 
it is chicfly perchance reſtrained by the folidity 
Maſs: But that which is in Plants and Animals, inha- 
bits a porous Body, and hath open Paſſage to be gone, 
in a manner, as it liſts, were it not that it will 
abides of its ownaccord, by reaſon of the Reliſh it finds 
in its entertainment. The ſecond Condition concerning 
the fix Months Cuſtom, it is no other than an 
Deſcription of the Diviſion of the Year ; ſeeing this 
Spirit mix'd with Earth, appears above ground in Ve- 
getable Bodics during the Summer Months, and in the 
Winter ſinks down again. 

Now as —— Tbeſeus and Perit bots, and as 
attempt to bring Proſerpme quite away, the meaning 
it is, * it oſtentimes comes to paſs that ſome more 
ſubtil Spirit deſcending with divers Bodies to the Earth, 
never come to ſuck of any ſubalternal Spirit, whereby 
tb unite it unto them, and ſo to bring it away. But 
on the contrary are coagulated themſelves, and never 
riſe more, that Proſerpina ſhould be by that means aug- 
mented with Inhabitants and Dominion. ; 
All that we can ſay concerning that Sprig of Gold i 


hardly able to defend us from the violence of the Ch 


micks, if in this r they ſet upon us, ſeeing they 
promiſe by that their Elixir to effect Golden Mountains, 
and the reſtoring of Natural Bodies, as it were, from 
the Portal of Hell, But coneerning Chymiſtry , and 
thoſe perpetual Suitors for that Philoſophical Elixir, we 
know certainly that their Theory is without * 
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ad we ſuſpect that their Practice is alſo without cer- 
un reward. And therefore (omitting theſe) of this 
aſt part of the Parable, this is my Opinion, I am indu- 
od to believe by many Figures of the Ancients, that 
the conſervation and reſtauration of Natural Bodies, 
in ſome ſort, was not eſteemed by them as a thing im- 
e to be attained, but as a thing abſtruſe and full 
of Difficultics, and ſo they ſeem to intimate in this 
when they report that this one only Sprig was 
among, inſinite other Trees in a huge and thick 
Wood, which they feigned to beof Gold, uſe Gold 
is the Badge of perpetuity, and to be artificially as it 
were inſerted, becauſe this effect is to be rather 


hoped 
for from Art, than from any Medicine, or ſimple or 
natural means. 


0 


MET IS, „ Counſel. 


H E Ancient Poets report, that Jupiter took Mets 

to Wife, whoſe Name doth plainly fignifie Coun- 
ſl, and that ſhe by him conceived. Which when he 
found, not tarrying the time of her deliverance, devours 
both her and that which ſhe went withal, by which 
means Jupiter himſelf became with Child, and was de- 
bvered of a wondrous birth; for out of his Head or 
Brain came forth Pallas Armed. 
The Senſe of this Fable (which at firſt apprehenſion 
may ſeem monſtrous and abſurd ) contains in it a ſecret 
of State, to wit, with what policy Kings are wont to car- 
ry themſelves towards their Counſeilors, whereby they 
may not only preſerve their Authority and Majeſty 
tree and entire, but alſo that it may be the more ex- 
tolled and dignified of the People: For Kings being as 
were tied and coupled in a Nuptial Bond to their 
Counſellors, do truly conceive that communicating 
with them about the affairs of greateſt importance do 
jet detract nothing from their own Majeſty. my 

W 
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when any Matter comes to be cenſured or decreeq 
(which is a birth) there do they confine and reſtrain 
the liberty of their Councellors; leſt that which is done 
ſhould feem to be hatched by their Wiſdom and Jude. 
ment. So as at laſt Kings (except it be in ſuch matters 
as are diſtaſtful and maligned, which they always will 
be ſure to put off from themſelves) do aſſume the 
honour and praiſe of all matters that are ruminated in 
Council, and, as it were, formed in the Womb, where. 
by the reſolution aad execution (which becauſe ir pro- 
czeds from power, and implies neceſſity, is elegantly 
ſhadowed under the Figure of Pallis Armed | ſhall ſeem 
to proceed wholly from themſelves. Neither ſufficerh 
it, that it is done by the Authority of the King, by his 
meer will and free applauſe, except withal, this be 
added and appropriated as to [thue out of his own 
Head or Brain, intimating, that out of his own Judg- 
ment, Wiſdom, and Ordinance, it was only invented 
and derived. 


— — * a 


The STRE NS or Pleaſures. 


HE Fable of the Syrers ſeems rightly to have 

been applied to the pernicious allurements of Plea- 

ſore, but in a ver? vulgar and groſs manner. And 
therefore to me it appears, that the Wiſdom of the An- 
cients have with a firther reach or inſight ſtrained dee- 
r Matter out ot them, nut unlike the Grapes ill preſod; 
om which, though ſome Liquor were draws, jet 
the beſt was left behind. Theſe Syrens are ſaid to be 
the Daughters of Acbelo::s, and Terp/zchore one of the Mu- 
ſes; who in their firſt being, were winged, but after 
raſhly entring into contention with the Muſes, were by 
them vanquiſhed, and deprived of their Wings. Ot 
whoſe pluck'd out Feathers the Muſes made themſelves 
Coroners, ſo as ever lince that time all the Muſes — 
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attired themſelves with plumed heads, except Terp/ichore 
only, that was Mother tothe Syrens. The Habitation 
of the Syrens was in certain pleaſant Iſlands, from 
whence as ſoon as out of their Watch-Tower they diſ- 
covered any Ships approaching, with their ſweet Tunes 
they would firſt entice and ſtay them, and having them 
in their power would deſtroy them. Neither was 
their Song plain and ſingle, but conſiſting of ſuch varie- 
ty of melodious Tunes ſo fitting and delighting the 
Ears that heard them, as that it raviſhed and betrayed 
all Paſſengers. And ſo great were the milchiefs they 
did, that theſe Ifles of the Syrens, even as far off as Man 
can ken them, appeared all over white with the Bones 
of unburied Carcaſſes. For the remedying of this Mi- 
ſery a double means was at laſt found out; the one by 
Ulyſſes, the other by Orpheus. Ulyſſes (to make experi- 
ment of his Device) cauſed all the Ears of his Company 
to be ſtop'd with Wax, and made himſelf to be bound 
to the Main Maſt, with ſpecial Commandment to his 
Mariners not to be looſed, albeit himſelf ſhould require 
them ſo todo. But Orpheus neglected and diſdained to 
beſo bound, witha ſhrill and ſweet Voice, ſinging Praiſes 
of the Gods to his Harp, fu Id the Songs of the 
Syrens, and fo freed himſelf from their danger. 

This Fable hath relation to Mens Manners, and con- 
tains in it a manifeſt and moſt excellent Parable : For 
Pleaſures do for the moſt out of the abun- 
dance and ſuperfluĩty of all things, and alſo out of 
the delizhrs and jovial contentments of the Mind; 
the which are wont ſuddenly, as it were, with winged 
laticements to raviſh and rap Mortal Men: But Learn- 
ing and Education brings it fo to pats, as that it re- 
trains and bridles Man's Mind, making it fo to conſi- 
der the ends and events of Things, as that it clips the 
Wings of Pleaſure. And this was greatly tothe ho- 
nour and ren2wn of the Muſes; for after that by 
lome Examples, it was made manifeſt, that by the 
power of Philoſophy, vain Pleaſures might grow con- 
temptible:; 
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temptible ; it preſently grew to great eſteem, as athi 

that could LN ond elevate the Mind aloft, — 
ed to be bale, and fixed to the Earth, make the co- 
gitations of the Men (which do ever reſide in the Head, 
to be #thereal, and as it were winged. But that the Mo- 
ther of the Syrens was left to her Feet, and wirhour 
Wings; that no doubt is no otherwiſe meant, than of 
Light and faperficial Learning, appropriated and de- 
only to Pleaſures, as were thoſe which Petronius 


devoted himſelf unto, after he had received his fatal 


Sentence; and having his Foot, as it were, upon the 
_ Threſhold of Death, ſought to give himſelf all de- 
lightful Contentments; infomuch, as when he had cauſed 


Contolatory Letters to be ſent him, he would peruſe 


none of them, (as Tacitus reports; that ſhonld give 
him Courage and Coaſtancy ; ) bur only read fantaſtical 


| Verſes, ſuch as theſe are; 


Vivamus, Mea Lesbia, atq; amemus, 
| Rumoreſque Senum ſeveriorum, 
Ommes unius eſtimemus Alſis. 
My Lesbia, let us live and love; 
Though wayward Dotards us reprove, 
_ Weigh their Words light for our behovc. 


And this alfo: 


Jura Senes norint,, & quid /it faſi; nefaſque, 
Inquirant triſtes, Legumq; cX.aimmna for vent. 


Let doting Granſire know the Law, 
And right and wrong obſerve with awe: 
Let them in that ſtrict Circle dra. 


This kind of Doctrine would eaſily perſwade totake 
thefe plumed Coronets from the Muſcs, and to reltore 
the Wings again to the Syrens, Thoſe Syrens are faid 
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5 |Queen Elizabeth 

as | Written by way of Flay: 

** By the Lord Verulam. 

ö IIS 

In- Ueen Elizabeth was one, whom Nature an 

do Fortuae had made the Wonder of her Sex, 

a+ an Ornament to Crom ned Heads. For thetruth 

of this we need not appeal to the Teſtimony 

of anv Aont, or of any ſuch like Solitary Recluſe : For 
tho theſe men write acutely, and have extraordinary 
judgments; yet being wedded to, and byailed by their 
own Faction, they can never be faithful in tranſmitting 
4 thing of this nature to Poſterity. But this is a Pro- 

I vince * more properly belongs to men of the fir 


| Rank, to ſuch as have had the management of the Go- 
zernment in their oven hands, and have been acquain 
wirn the Secret Springs and motions of Civil Affairs. 
Every Age has look d upon a Female ( 5 6 
Rarity ; it proſperous as a Wender; but if py wo 
ng, almoſt as a Miracle. Whereas tho te — gnꝰd fu 
four and ſcrty years; yet ſhe outliv'd not her happineſs 
Of thic pappincſs of her Reign I delign to fay ſomerhing, 
withour rumnias, out into high Encomiums. For Praiſe 
infec is the Tribute of 47, but Happiacis the Gift 
God. 
— lake this to be the frſt ſtep to her happineſs, that 
from a Private condition ſhe was rais'd to che Admi- 
iſtration of the Regal Power. Foraſmuch as tis a ſtand- 
ing Rule in the Morality and common Senſe of Mankind: 
that thoſe things are to be look'd upon as our greateſt 
N hap- 


rown, are ſo far debauchd 
by a ſoft indulgence and effeminate 1 f 
they frequently become leſs capable of m 
State: Whereas thoſe have proved the beſt 
excellent Princes, who have been under 
pline of both Fortunes. We need not to go far 
inſtances, Henry the Seventh in England, and Lewis the 
Twelfth in France, within our own memory, and almoſt 
at the ſame time, mounted the Throne, not only from 
a Private, but allo from an Adverſe and haraſs d For- 
tune; and the one prov'd famous for his Prudence, the o- 
ther tor his F:«/t:ce. This was the Caſe of Queen Elizabeth; 
whoic Fortune was as inconſtant at the firſt as at laſt when 
ſhe came to the Cron, ĩt prov'd Conſtant and Even. For 
at her Birth ſhe was declar'd Heireſs to the T 
afterwards diinherited, and at laſt defpisd - during 
her Brothers Reign ſhe enjoy*d a more ſerene and favour- 
able Fortune, but whillt her Siſter ſway'd the Scepter 
the Clouds and Storms return'd upon her again. Nor 
was ſhe advanc'd on a ſudden from a Priſon to a Throne, 
thereby to reader her haughty after the Provocation 
of her Sufferings: But being reſtor'd to her Liberty, 
and rais'd in her hopes, ſhe art laſt quietly and happily 
mounted the Throne, without any Oppoſition or Com- 

tor. 


Theſe things I have mention'd, to ſhew how careful 
Divine P:»vidence was of this belt of Princes, by pre- 
paring her for a Crown by ſuch methods of Diſcipline. 
Nor ought the misfortune of her Afother to Eclipſe the 
glory of her Hirth eſpecially ſince tis abundantly evi- 
dent, that Heu the Eighth was engag d in a new love 


before he gave way to his Auger againſt Queen m. 


nor is poſterity a ſtranger to the nature of that Xin 
which was O very prone to Love and Jealouſic, and 
rroſecuted both even with the effuſion of Blood. To 
this we may add, that ſhe was cut off by an Acæuſati- 
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on grounded on light Conjectures, and on the impro- 
dable Teſtimony of a wicked Accuſer: all which was 
mutter d privately at that very time; and Qneen Amt 
herſelf with an undaunted mind, and noble pr 
oteſted her Innocence at the time of her Death. For 
— (as ſhe thought) got a faithful and generous 
Meſſenger, ſhe juſt before her execution difpatcht him 
away with this Meſſage to the King; That the King had 
very well obſerd d, and world ſtill keep bis promiſe good to 
ber, that was now going to be inveſted with new honors : 
from a Private Ferſon be rais'd ber at firſt to the dignity of 4 
Marchioneſs, and then 2dvanc'd her to be the Partner of bis 
Bed and throne ;, and now, when be couid raiſe ber no higher 
on Earth, deſign d to promote her an Innocent to the Crown of 
Martyrdom. But the Meſſenger durſt not tell this to 
the Ting, who was devoted to another Love, tho Fame, 
the Aſſerter of Truth, has tranſmitted it to Poferity, = 
Another part of the Happineſs of Queen Elizabeth 
ſeems to conliſt in the Period and Courſe of time wherein 
ſhe reign'd: Not only that it was Long, but becauſe it 
was ſuch a Part of her 1 ife, as was moſt fit for managing 
the Affairs of State, and governing a Kingdom. For 
ſhe was five and twenty years old when the began her 
Reign (at wich Age ſhe was gut of her Guardians Jorif- 
di aion) and ſhe continu'd to Reign to the 7orth year 
of her Age. So that ſhe neither ex perienc d what it was 
to be a Minor, and under a Governors power; nor did 
ſhe labour under the inconveniences of an extreme and 
miſerable Old Age. An Age, which even to Private 
men brings too many troubles along with it; but to 
Kings, beſide the ordinary Miſeries of human Life, it 
comes attended with the Decay of their States, and is 
back > with an ing inus Exit. For there has ſcarce been 
a4Kiny, that has liv'd ton extreme and infirm old Age, 
but what loſt much of that Power and Eücem, which 
he formerly had. Of this we have a notable [uftince in 
Philis the Second, King of Spain, a Prince very patent, 
and one very well {kill in the Art of Gove: ning: 
X 2 O 
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who in his latter days, labouring under the Impotency 
of old Age, deeply experienc'd the truth of what we 
aſſerred. He quitted all his Conqueſts in France, made 
a Peace with that Nation, and endeavour'd to do the 
fame with others, that ſo he might leave all things in 
quiet and compos'd to his Succeſſors. On the other 
Queen Elizabeth's Fortune was ſo Conſtant and 
Vigorous,tbat no declenſion of Aflairs follow d her lively 
thodeclining Age. Nay more, for a ſtanding and moſt 
certain monument of her happineſs, ſhe died not before 
a Victory in Ireland had put an end to the Rebellion there, 
ſo ſhining and uniform was her Glory in all its Parts! 
Beſides, I think it very material to reflect, over what 
fort of People ſhe bore the fway, for had her Govern- 
ment been over the Palmyrenians, or any other ſoft and 
unmanly Nation of Aſia, it had been a leſs w 
fince a Female in the Throne would be ſuitable 
to an Effeminate People, but to have all things move 
and be directed by a Woman s Nod in England, a Na- 
tion fo fierce and warlike; this, I fay, juſtly raifes our 
higheſt admiration. 
But tho the Genius of her Subjects was ſo deſirous of 
War, and fo impatient of Peace, yet this did not hinder her 
from maintaining it ſtrictly all her Reign. And this natural 


inclination of hers, joind with ſucceſs, is what I reckon 


redounds to her higheſt Commendation. For this conduc'd 
much to the Happineſs of their own Life, to the Honour 
of her Sex, and to the Peace and Quiet of her Conſcience. 
About the tenth year of her Reign, an Inſurrection 
uas indeed attempted in the North, but it was ſoon huſn d 

and ſuppreſs d. All the reſt of her time Exglund en- 
joy'd a ſecure and profound Peace. And I account it 
a moſt glorious Peace, upon theſe two accounts; which 
tho they make nothing to the Aderit, yet contribute ve- 
ry much to the « ly of a- Peace. The firſt is, that it 
appear'd the more Conſpicuous and Shining by the Cala- 
mities of its Neighbours, which were all in flames 
round it. Another is, that even in the —— 
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of Peace, there ſtill remain'd fo much martial Glory, as 
by its famous Actions nat only retain'd, but likewiſe 
increas'd the honour of the Engliſh Nation. For the ſup- 
plies ſear into the Netherlands, France, and Scotland; 
the Voyages that were made to the dies, and 
the whole World; the Fleets that were ſent to infeſt 
Portugal and the Coaſts of Spun, and the ib Rebels ſo 
often conquer d and cut off, were all ſufficient Teſti- 
monies, that England had remitted and loſt nothing of 
its Ancient Glory in the Ficld of War. | 

It was likewiſe an addition to her Clory and Deſerts, 
that by her timely ſupplies, the Neighbouring Princes 
were maintain'd in their Thrones; and the Suppliant 
States, who by a conduct unbecoming Princes, were 
expos d to the Cruclty of their Miniſters, to the fury of 
the Rabble, and to all manner of Ravage and Slaughter 
were at laſt reliey'd by her and plac'd in that pottrre 
Affairs, wherein they now are. Nor were her Cunſels 
leſs beneficial than her Supplies : witneſs her frequent ad- 
monitions to his Catbolick Majeſty, to moderate the dif. 
pleaſure he had conceiv'd agaialt his Subjects in the Ne- 
th:rlands, and to reſtore them to that mildneſs of Go» 
vernment which they formerly enjoy'd: and witneſs 
her earneſt importunities with the Kings of France, put- 
ting them often in mind of the Edict: wherein they had 

omis'd to preſerve the Peace. It muſt indeed be ac- 

ledg d that her advices prov'd ineffeftual. For the 

common intereſt of Europe oppos'd the firſt, leſt the Am- 
bition of Spam, freed as it were from its confinement, 
ſhould enlarge it ſelf (as affairs then ſtood ) to the great 
prejudice of the Kingdoms and States of the Chriſtian 
World. And the Latter was prevented by the Maſſacre 
of ſo many Innocent Perſons, who with their Wives 
and Children were butcher'd in their own Habitatjons 
by the barbarous Rabble, who like ſo many Beaſts of 
prey ſeem d to be Animated, Armed, and ſent out by 
Publick Authority So that the Blood which was ſhed 


cry'd aloud for Revenge, that the Kingdom, ſtain'd by 
Þ notorlovs a Villainy , might be purg'd by mural 
x Slaugnge 
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Slaughters and Bloodſhed. However ſhe perform'd the 
Office of a Faithful, Prudent, and Generous Ally. 

There is {till another Reaſon, why we ſhould admire 
the peaceful Reign of Queen Elisabeth, namely, becauſe 
the Peace which ſhe enjoy'd, was not owing to the in- 
cliuation which the age ſhe liv d in had to it, but wholly 
to her own Prudence and wiſe Conduct. She ſtruggled 
with an [bred FafFion at home, npon the account of 
Religion; and the ſtrength of the Kingdom, like the 
common Bulwark of all Europe, feem'd to oppoſe the grow- 
ing Greatneſs of the Sp2+iard, and his Ambition fo for- 
midable at that time; ſo that upon theſe accounts, there 
was a ſufficient © auſe of War: but by her Forces and 
Policy ſhe ſurmounted theſe difficulties. This was de- 
monſtrated by one of the moſt memorable Events, that 
ever happened in the whole courſe of Affairs of our age. 
For when the Spaniſh Armada rode upon our Seas, to 
the terror of all Europe, with fo much noiſe, and ſo much 
aſſurance of ſucceſs; it took not the leaſt — 
nor burnt the leaſt Cottage, nor ſo much as tou 
| our Coaſt : but being routed in an Engagement, 
was diſpers'd by a miſcrable flight, and with frequent 
ſtorms; and ſo left England and her Sea Coaſts in an 
unmoy'd and undiſturbed Peace. Nor was ſhe leſs for- 
tunate in diſappointing the ſecret Plots of her private 
Foes, than in Conquering and Routing the Forces of an 
open Enemy For tho there were many Conſpiracies 
Bid againſt her Life, yet were they moſt happily dif- 
covered and defeated. Nor was ſhe upon that account 
more fearful or anxious of the ſafety of her Perſon ; her 
Guards were not increas d, nor did ſhe confine her ſelf in 
her Palace, without appearigg abroad: But ſecure of 
her ſelf, and truſting to her Subjects, ſhe remembred 
her Del verauce, but forgot the Danger, and alter'd no- 
thing of her uſual Management and Behaviour. 

It is likewiſe worthy our Obſervation, to conſider in 
what ſort oftimes ſhe flouriſh'd.For ſome Ages are ſo Bar- 
darous and Ignorant, that len have been Govern'd with 
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' Government is likewiſe very often eclips d by Marriage, 


ſelf. She was indeed Childleſs, and left no iſſue of her 
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as much eaſe, as a Shepherd drives and manages 
his Sheep : But this Princeſs liv'd in a moſt Learn- 
ed and Polite Age; wherein it requir'd great parts and 
a high degree of Vertue to be excellent. A Female 


and all the Praiſes and Conduct is beitow'd upon t 
Huband: whilſt thoſe who live unmarry d, have no 
ſharers or partners in their Glory. And in this was our 
Queen the more to be commended, in that her Throne 
ſtood upon no other Baſis, than what ſhe her ſelf had 
erected. She had no Brother, no Uncle, nor any other 
of the Royal Family, to partaker of her Cares, or ſhare 
in her Government. But even thoſe whom ſhe did ad- 
vance to any places of Truft, were ſo manag'd and 

in fuch awe, that each of them was ſolicitous how to 
pleaſe her; ſo that ſhe was always Aiſireſs of ber 


own Body to ſucceed her : But this has been the caſe of 
the moſt fortunate Princes. of Alex ander the Great, of Ju- 
lius Ceſar, of Trajan, and ſeveral others: which has 
been variouſly cenfar'd, and has always been a matter 
of Diſpute. For ſome have look d upon it as a Di- 
minution of human Happineſs as if men could not be 
compleatly happy, unleſs they were ſo both in their 
own perſons, and in the propagation of their Species ; 
but others have eſteem d it as the greater Happineſs, 
becauſe then it ſeems to be compleat, when it is not any 
longer ſubjected to the various turns of Fortune: which 
tis impoſlible to ſecure, when a Poſterity is left behind. 
To all this we may add her Outward Embelliſhments 

ſhe was tall of fature, well ſhap'd in her Body, and had 
in her Face the mixture of Sweetneſs and Majeſty; and al- 
ways enjoy'd a very Sond Health. Beſides all this, ſhe 
was ſtrong and vigorous to the very laſt, never experi- 
enc'd the Changes of Fortune, nor the miſeries of old 
Age, and at laſt by an caſy and gentle death ſhe obtain d 
that Euthanaſia, which Auguſtus Cæſur was us d ſo paſſio- 
nately to deſire. This alſo is Recorded of Antoninus 


X 4 Pres, 


Pius, one of the beſt of rs, whoſe death ſeem'd 
be nothing elſe but a quiet and ſweet flumber. Juft 
ſo in Queen Elizabeth's Diſtemper, there was nothing 
that was deadly, or ominous, or unſuitable to humane 
nature. She was not defirous of Liſe, or impatient 


Fin: Sickneſs, nor diſtorb'd with the tortures of any 


in: No direful, no peſtilential Symptom appear d, 
every thing ſeem d rat her to proꝑnoſticate the decay 
of Nature, than either the corruption or diſparagement 
of ir. For ſome few days before her Death, being weak- 
ened by the drineſs of her Conſtitution, and the cares 
of the Government, having not ſo much as drank any 
Wine, or taken any moiſt diet, {he was feiz'd with a 
Dead Palſy, hut yet (which is not uſual in that Diſtem- 
per) ſhe retained her Speech, her Scuic and her Motion, 
tho not ſo brisk and lively as before. Nor was ſhe long 
in this condition, fo that it did not ſeem to be the laſt 
Ad of her Life, but rather the firſt ſtep to her Death. 
For tho tis eſteemed a miſery to live a long time i: the 
loſs of the uſe of our faculties; yet to be prepar'd for 
Death, by a gradual decay of our ſenſes, is certainly a 
very ſweet and pleaſant D:ſſulutior. | 

Another remarkable addition to her Happineſs, is 
this, that ſhe was not only very happy in her own Perſon, 
| bur likewiſe in the Worthinefs of her Ainiſters of State. 
For ſhe made choice of ſuch men, as this Iſland perhaps 
was never ſo happy in before. But Ged that favours 
Kmgs, raiſes them up Ainiſters and adorns their Minds, 
' Fhere remain two Poſthumous Felicities, which ſezm to 
attend the more Noble and Auguſt Paſſages of her Life: 
The Oze is that of her Succeſſor,the Other, that of her Me- 
aory, For ſhe has got ſuch a Succeſſor, who, tho by his 


Alaſeuline Firtue, and Offspring, and late Accejſien to the 


Tbrene, he may exce! and eclipſe her Glory; yet is ſo far 
a favourer of her Name and Eftee:n, and is fo willing to 
tranſinit ner actions to poſterity, that he has made little 
alterations, either in the choice of Auiniſters, or in the 
thed of Governing. So that hardly any Father has been 
. by his Sen, with leſs noife, diſturbance or al- 
| 1 3 1 teration 
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the Queen, which ſeem to have been molt expoſed to the 
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teration. As for her Atemeory, "tis fo much in the 
mouths, and ſo freſh in the minds of all that Death 
ſeems to have extinguiſhed Envy, and put her Fame in 
adearer light, and now the Happineſs of her Age mory does 
2s it were ſtrive to outvie that of ker Life. For tho 
through mens love to any Party, or upon the account 
of the difference of Religion, any factious report may 
be ſpread abroad, yet tis ſuch as ſeems to be fearful of 


it ſelf, is not — and can never laſt long. And dis 


this account eſpecially that 1 have made this col- 
lection of things, that relate to her happineſs, and 
are marks ot the Divine favour: that fo no foul- mou- 
thed Libeller might dare to ſtain fo great bleſſings of 
God, by the venom of his ſcandalous Tongue. If any 
one ſhopld now fay, as one did to Ceſar, que mirenur, 
habemus ;, ſed que laudemus, expettamus ;, we do indeed ſee 
cauſe to Admire, but none to Fraiſe : to this I anſwer, that 
| look upon Admrration as the ſuperlative degree of 
Praiſe. Nor could that Happineſs we have been deſcrih- 
ing, be attained by any, but ſuch as are ſupported and 
highly indulged by the Divine favour; and ſuch as in 
ſome meaſure by their Aforals and Vertue are the Eſta- 
bliſhers of their own Fortune. However I thought fit to 
ſubjoin ſome few hints with reſpect to thoſe Arat of 


laſh of malevolent Tongues. 
In Religiam, Queen Elizabeth was Pinus and Adoderate, 
Conſtant and Steady, and a profeſt Enemy to Novelty. 


As for her Piety, tho the chief ſtrokes of it appeared in 


the Actions and Affairs of State; yet ſome kigns of it 
were to be ſeen in the courſe of her Life, and her ordi- 
nary Converſation. She was feldom abfent from Di- 
dine Service, either in her publick or private Chapel. She 
employed much of her time in reading the Scriptures 
nd the Writings of the Fathers, eſpecially of 8. Auguſtine, 
She compos'd ſome Prayers her ſelf, upon ſome occaſi- 
ons, and for ſome extraordinary purpoſes. Whenever 
ſhe mentioned the name of Cod, even in ordigary gifs 


3 and 
countenance, which I my ſelf have oft bel, 
m ve often 
for that which ſome have ed, that ſhe was fo far 
from thinking of her Afortality, that, ſhe could not en- 
dure to be told of Old Age 


iefly ex- 
on, the 
Preſervation of the Peace. 
true, in the of her Age before ſhe was paſt 
Child-bearing, when ſhe was importun'd by ſome to 
declare her Succeſſor, ſhe did make anſwer, that ſhe could 
no means endure to have a Shroud beld before ber Eyes while 
was living. However, ſome few years her 
when ſhe was more l, and meditated 
OREN © bor Alncly, a one ef her bote 
zends told her, that many and great Places and Offices 
of Truſt in the Commonwealth, would be too long va- 
cant; ſhe roſe up, and with more than ordinary con- 
cern faid, that ſbe was ſure ber place would not long be Vacant. 

As for her Moderation in Religion, perhaps 4n this her 
Character will ſeem 6 of the 22 of 
thoſe Laws, which were made againſt her Subjects of the 
Romiſh Religion; but we will uce ſuch things, as are 
well known to us, and carefully taken notice of by us. 
This is certain, that ſhe was always averſe from laying 
any conſtraint on mens Conſciences: but yer ſhe could 
not allow that the Government ſhould be endanger'd 
under the pretence of Conſcience and Religion. Hence it 
was that ſhe thought nothing but a certain deſtruction 
would enſue, if ſhe ſhould ar the firſt grant a liberty and 
toleration of two Religions by publick n. 
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was to raiſe a faction in the very heart of the 
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fierce and headſtrong People, who would ſoon upon 
their private Animokities fall together by the ears. E 
ven in the beginning of her Reign, when all things 
looked with a ſuſpicious face, ſhe kept ſome of the Pre 
lates, which were of a more turbulent and factious ſpirit, 
Priſoners at large, tho ſhe had the Law on her ſide: 
and to the reſt of both Orders, ſhe uſed not any ſharp 
inquilition, but by a generous Connivence kept them 
under her Protection. This was the poſture of affairs 
at firſt. Nor did the ſwer ve much from this her Clemen- 
, tho provoked by the Bull of Excommunication thun- 
dered againſt her by Fius the Fifth. This indeed might 
have raiſed her indignation, and have been the occation 
of new modelling the State, but ſtill ſhe retained her 
own generous Temper. For this Prudent and Coura- 
geous Woman was not much Moved at the noiſe of ſuch 
Threatnings, being ſecure of the Fidelity and Affection 
of her Subjects, and not fearing any harm from the No- 
miſh Fadl ion, which was too weak to attempt any thing 
unleſs ſeconded by a foreign Enemy. | 
But about the three and twentieth year of her Reign, 
the face of Affairs was quite chang'd. Nor is 
period of time, feigned to ſerve a turn only, | 
mentioned in the Pullict Records, and engraven as it were 
in leaves of Braſs. Nor were her Subjects of the Rui 
Religion puniſhed with any ſeverity before that year 
tho ſeveral Laws bad formerly been enacted againſt 
them. But at this time it was by degrees diſcovered 
what vaſt and ambiticvs defigns were lid by Spam, to 
conquer this Kingdom. A great part of this delign 


which being no friends to the Government, and deſirous 
of alteration, ſhould join with the Enemy upon his In- 
vaſion. This was hoped would be effected upon the 
difference there was in Religion: whereupon they 
ſolyed to improve that breach, and Prieſts were ſent 
over from the young Seminaries, to raiſe and increaſe 
Mens Love for the Namib Religion, to teach and inforce 
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the Validity of the Pope's Bull, which abſolved the Queens 
Subjects from their Allegiance, and to excite and prepare 
the Minds of men for an Alteration in the Goverament. 
Much about that time, Ireland was openly inv 

and the Name and Government of Queen Elizabeth MET 
by various and Scandalous Libels; and affairs were in 
ſach a ſtrange ferment, that they prognoſticated a grea- 
ter Commotion. Nor indeed will I ſay, that every Prieſt 
knew of the deſign, or were conſcious of what was to be 
done, but certainly they were the wicked Inſtigators and 
Promoters of the Villainy others were to commit. And 
this is certainly true, (as appears by ſeveral Confeſſions) 
that almoſt all the Prieſts who were ſent into England 
from the year abovemention'd, to the thirtieth year of 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign (wherein the Deſign of Spain and 
the Romaniſts was to be put in Execution, by that memo- 
rable preparation of a Fleet and Land-forces) I fay 'tis 
certain, that all, who were ſent over within that time, 
among, other things had this likewiſe in their Orders, 
That they ſhould inſinuate, That Af airs could not laſt lung 
in the ſame poſture ;, that they would put on a new Face within 
fome ſhort time; and that the Pope and the Catholick Princes 
would take care of the Engliſh State, provided the Engliſh 
were not their own hinderance. Nay, ſome of the Prieſts 
were manifeſtly engag'd in the Plots and Contrivances 
which were laid for the Subverſion and Ruin of the Ca- 
vernment : and which is ſtill more, the whole Train of 
this Deſign was difcover'd by Letters which were inter- 
cepted from all parts: wherein it was written, That the 
V:rgilaney of the Queen and her Council over the Catholicks 
would be baffled : For ſhe only ſeem'd concern d, that the Facli - 
on ſbould nut be beaded by any Nobleman or Perſon of Qua- 
lity ; whereas the Deſagn they lad was ſuch as was carried on 
by Private Mea of no Note; who never met and conſpir d to- 
gether in auumbers, but order d and diſpos'd all things in the pri- 
nate way of Confeſſion. Theſe were the Artiſices which 
were then us'd, and were io cuſt and familiar ta 


omary 
thaſe Men, as might be en is 0.990 nn. 
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danger, Queen Elizabeth was ob- 
aty to enact ſevere La 
thereby to reſtrain thoſe of her Subjects, who being av 
to her Government, and grown paſt the hopes of being 
cut d, began to grow rich by the private Life they led, 
being exempted from the charge and burden of publick 
Offices. The Original of this ſpreading Evil wascharg'd 
upon the Seminary Prieſts;, who were bred up in foreign 
and maintain'd by the Charity and Benevolence of 
en Princes the profeſt Enemies of the Realm: who 
had liv d in places, where the beſt Titles they could be- 
ſtow on Queen Fl:zabeth were thoſe of, Heretick, Excom- 
municated, and Damnable Fury; who, tho they themſelves 
were not engag d in . practices, yet were 
known to be the intimate Friends of ſuch as were guilty 
of thoſe Villainies, and who, by their Artifices and poy- 
ſonous Methods had depraved the very Sacrifice of the 
Maſs, which before was a ſweet and harmleſs thing; 
and had as it were infected it with a new kind of Ferment 
and pernicious Malignity » Wherenpon the only Expe- 
dient to put a ſtop to this growing Evil was thought to 
be the prohibiting theſe men from coming into the Land 
upon pain of Death; which was accordingly enacted in 
the ſeven and twentieth Year of her Reign. Nor did the 
Event it ſelf, when fo great a Storm broke out u 
and threatened the Nation, in the leaft rake off from the 
Envy and Hatred of theſe Men, but rather increas'd it; 
ſo far had they diveſted tl emſelves of the Love they ow'd | 
their Country. Afterwards when our fears of Spain 
(the true occaſion of this ſeverity) were over and va- 
niſht; yer the Memory ot the former times was fo dee 
ly fixt in the Minds and Scafes of molt en, and to have 
abrogated the Laws that were once made would have 
argued fo much Inconſtamy, or to have {lighted them 
world have been a ſign of fo much 7zdifferency; that Queen 
Elizabeth as caſes then ſtood, did not think it fafe for 
her ſelf, that things ſhould return to the fame poſture 
they were in before the thres and twentieth year of her 


Reign, 
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112 The Character of 
Reign. To this may be added the Induſtry of ſome to 
increaſe the Revenues of the Exchequer, and the Care 
of thoſe Ainiſters of Juſtice, who are us d to mind no 
other Safety of their Country than what is contain d in 
the L2ws: both which requir'd and call d loudly for the 
Laws to be put in Execution. However, ſhe (to the 
Glory of her good Nature be it ſpoken) did fo far 
blunt the edge of the Laws, that but very few Prieſts 
ſuffer d Death upon that account. Nor do we ſpeak this 
by way of defence, for theſe matters ſtand in need of 
none: ſince the whole Safety of the Nation depended 
upon this Conduct, and the Method and Meaſure of all this 
Severity was far from being bloody, and is a thing that no 
Chriſtian need to be aſham'd of; tor it proceeded more 
from the Arrogance and Wicked Practices of others, than 
from any neceflity the Nation lay under, and it ſtands for a 
Monument of Diſgrace tothe Romaniſts. But not to for- 
get what we firſt aſſerted, we think we have abundantly 
demonſtrated, that ſhe was moderate in points of Religion, 
and that the Alteration which did happen, was not owing 
to her Nature, but to the Iniquity of the times, 

Of her Conſtancy in Religion and the Worſhip thereof, 
the greateſt proof is, That with an undaunted Mind and 
little affiſtance ſhe extirpated and abrogated the Ronnſþ 
Religion, as being diſagreeable to the Word of God, the 
Primitive Purity, and her own Confcience: notwithſtand- 
ing in her Siſter's Reign it was eſtabliſhed by Publick Au- 
thority and 2 great deal of Care, and had taken deep 


root, and was ſtrengthned with the Conſent and Appro- 


bation of all that were in Authority and Places of Truft. 
Nor did ſhe do this haſtily or in a heat, but cautiouſly 
and by degrees. The truth of which appears, not on- 
ly in her whole Conduct and Affairs, but alſo in that 
Anſwer which ſhe once made to a Courtier upon the 
| like occaſion. For in the beginning of her Reign, when 
according to the Cuſtom the Priſc.zer3 were to be releas d, 
to grace and honor her firſt Acceſſion to the Throne; 
as the yas going to Chayel ſhe was acoalted by acer 
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Head, delive 


val 1 of People 
That there were 1 
rr be came to petition for their 
as well as for the reſt. 
Evangeliſts, and the Apoſtle Paul, 
in an unknows tong Y 
ws hey x rages 


A 
ln Fetithn into Yor hand, in 
e, 


four or five kept Priſoners, 


Thet thy woe the Pie 


gave him this very cautious Reply, That it was beſt to 


conſult them firſt, whether they wer 


dom 


e willing to bave their Free- 


yet, or no. And thus ſhe kept every thing within 


her pou Power, by giviag ſuch a Joubeful Anſwer to ſo 


a Demand. Nor did ſhe carry _ 
fully, a by firs and ſtarts, but rnd 4 are, orderly, and 
maturely : A Conference wo 
and a Parliament firſt calFd ; 1 


paſs of a year, ſhe ſo far eder d and ca all things 
which concern d 


Tittle of them to be alter d, during all her Reign. And 


always her Publick Admonition in almoſt 


that ſhe did not ſuffer the leaſt 


Seſſion of Parliament. that no Innovation ſhould be made 


in the 


Diſcipline and Ceremomies of the Charch, Thus 
far of her Religion. 


Now if any ofthe graver Sort ſhould object theſe Levi- 


ties : © That ſhe was contented and defirousto be Admi- 


«red, to be Courted, and upon the Account of Love to 
Ide Prais'd and ExtolFd; and that ſhe continu d theſe 
Levities even to an Age wherein they were unbecom- 

ing her. Yet if you take even theſe in a milder ſenſe, 


they are not without their due Admiratiun, lince they are 
fach things, as often are to be found in the fabulous N- 
e Thus tis recorded of a cer - 


tam Queen in the Fortumate Iflands, who in her Court 


and Government entertain d that ſoft 
and yet forbid Luft to enter There, But if a harſher con- 


thing calld Love, 


ſtruction 


ting The Galler f 
Eruction ſhould be put upon them, yet they are to be 
admir'd, and that very highly too, ſince theſe Softneſſes 


her Gr mdeur; did no lajury to her Government, and 
binder d not the Publick Adminiſtration of Aﬀairs. For 
theſe ſort of things are uſually joyn'd to the molt Noted 
Fortune. But, to conclude this Eſſay; ſhe was certainly 
a good, moral Prizceſs, and as ſuch ſhe deſit d to appear: 
She was a hater of Vice, and ſtudy'd to grow famous by 
bonorrable Methods, And truly at the naming of her 
AMamers, ſomething comes into my mind, which I will 
here declare. When ſhe had order'd an Expreſs to be 
written to her Embaſſador, concerning certain Inſt ructi- 
which be was privately to impart to the Queen Mo- 
ther of France at I ulois, and her Secretary had inſerted 
a certain Clauſe, that the Embaſſador to inzratiate him- 
ſelf the better ſnould fay, That they were two Female Prin- 
ces, of whom, in the Management of Affairs, and in the Art 
and Skill of Governiag, as great things were expected as from 
the beſt of lien; ſhe conld not endure the Compariſon, 
but order'd it tobe ſtruck out, and faid, that ſhe us d quite 
different Arts and Methods in the Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment. And ſhe was extreamly pleas'd, when any one by 
chance dropt out ſuch an Expreſhonasthis, That fle would 
bave liv d and exce!Fd in the Eye of the World, tho? ſhe had ſpent 
ber days in a private and meansStation: Sodelirous was ſhe that 
nothing of her Virtue and Praiſe ſhould be owing to the 
Grandure of her Fortune. But if I hould enter upon her Prai- 
ſes, either Aar. il or Political, or ſhould touch only upon her 
Firtucs, which would be a Diſparagement to ſo great a 
Princeſs : or ſhould l endeavour to ſet them ia their clear 
and proper light, ] muſt run out into the Hiſtury of her 
Life, which requires more leiſure, and a larger Genius, than 
Ican pretend to. For I have here given you her Charafter 


in ſhort. But it muſt after all be ſaid, That only Time will 


beſtow a true Encomium on this Excellent Woman: ſince 
no Age ſince the Creation, could ever ſne her Equal in her 
on Sex, that was ſo fit to 1 che Affairs of a State. 


caſt but little blemiſh on her Fame, and none at all upon 
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of the Roads, trom Lon to all the Cities and 
conſiderable Towns ; together with the Croſs- 
Roads, ſhewing the exact Diftance, in Statute 
Miles and Furlongs from Place to Place; and 
all the Turnings and remarkable Things for Di- 
rection of Travellers. The whole Fulio Book 
Printed Verbatim in Octavo, with Tables ds i 
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our Record: 


The Eſſays, or Councils. Civil and Moral, 
of Sir Francis B 


Addition of the Character of Queen Elizabeth, 
OG. 


The Evangelical Hiſtory : Or the Life of our 
Bleſſed Saviour Jetus Chrift, comprehenfivel 
and plainly Related, with Practical Inferences — 
Diſcourſes thereupon ; and a Large Practical 
Introduction by way of Preface. Written in 
renc L du Pin; and Eu by a Di- 
vine of the Church of E with Additi- 
ons. The Second Edition Adornd with 
The Evangelical Hiſtory Part ſecond : Or the 


Lives and Acts ct the Holy A poſt les, comprehen- 
fively and plainly Related according to Scripture 
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luftrared with the Effigies of the Apaſtles, and 
a Map of their Trave 1 Engra ven on Cop- 


The Art of Prudent Behaviour, Conutain d in a Pa- 


upon 
firſt Cauſe of all Things. The 
E xittence 


The Falſhood of Humane Virtue. A Moral 
Eflay, done out of French. Octavo. 


The Celeſtial ag d Do ; Or 
Conje&ures concerning t nhabitants, Plants 
and Productions of the Worlds in the Planers: 
Written inLatin,by Chr:/tiannsE gent. oy 


The Ads and Negociations, together 


with the particular Articles at large, 
of the General Peace concluded at Ryſwick, 
by the moſt illuſtrious Confederates with the 


Publiſhed at the FHagze. Octavo. 


An Abridgment of the Architecture of 
Vitrrnvins, containing a Syſtem; of the whole 
Works of that Author, illuſtrated with Cop- 


per Plates. Written in Frexch, by An. 
Perault. Odlavo: 


Litargia, (eu Liber Precum Communium, & 
adminiſtrationis Sacramenterum, aliorumque 
Rituum atque Ceremoniarium Eccleſiæ, juxta 


uſum Eccleſie Anglicane. Ducdecimo. 


S. Puffendor ſii de Officio Hominis & Civis juxta 
Legem Natur alem Libri Duo. Editio Sexta, 
anc ta Lemmatibms, quibus Argumenti Senſus, & 


ſeries illuſtratur. Cantabr. Type Academicis, 
1701. Ottato. 


Joan. Tlerici Phyſica, five de Rebus Corpo- 
reis Lib. V. in quibus, præmiſſis potiſſimis Cor- 
porearum Naturarum Phænomenis & Proprie- 
tatibus, Vererum & Recentiorum de eorum 
C auſis celeberrunxz conjecture traduntur. Editio 
novit. Auctior. Cantabr. Typis Academicis. 


Joan. Cleyici Ars Critica, in qua sd ſtudia 
Linguarum Latinæ, Greece & Hlebraicæ via mu- 


nitur; veterumque emendandor:m ratio tra- 
ditur. Octave. 
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French King. Tranilated from the Original; 
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Oridii Metamorphoſeon Libr. XVI. Inter- 

etarione & Notis illuſtravit Dan. Criſpinus in 

um Delphin Recenſuit Jo. Freind dis Chr. 
Oxcn. Octavo. 


D. Junij Tuveralis & A. Perſij Hlaci Satyræ, 
Interpretatione 2c Notis illuttravit Ludov. 
Prateus in Uſum Deipbini. Octvo. 


Muſarum Anglicanarum AnaleQa, five Poe- 
mata quædam melioris Notz ſeu hactenus ine- 


dita ſeu ſparſim Edita. 2 Vol. Octavo. Oxon. 
& Theatro. Octave. 


Titi Lucretij Cari de Rerum Natura Libri, 


quibus inter pretationem & notas addidit Tho. 
Creech Oxoniæ. Ottavo. 


Juſti Linſii Roma Illuſtrata, five Antiquita- 
tum Romanarum Breviarum. & Geo. Fabricij 
Veteris Romæ cum Nova Collatio. Cui in hac 
Editione acceſſerunt Sex Tractatus peculiares 
ejuſdem Juſti Liꝑſij. Octavo. 


Infcriptionum Antiquarum Sylloge, 4 Cuil. 
Fleetw3od, in uſum ſuventutis Rerum Antiqua 
rum Studioſæ. Octava. 


Eutropi: Hiſtoriæ Roman Breviarium, Notis 
& Emendationibus illuſtravit Anna Tanaquilli 
Fabri Filia, in Uſum Delphini, Octavo. 


C. Salluſtii Criſp: quæ Extant. diligentur 
recenſuit & notulis addidit Daniel Criſpinrs, in 
Ulum Delphinij. 80. ö 


